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MORTAL MAN 


BY JAMES B. WHARTON 


A significant study of the emotional quality of a young man of to-day. In this, 
the sixth selection in the Prize Contest, the author of “Squad” has written the love 
story of a New York attorney. 

The contest stories so far published have presented striking contrast and dif- 
fering types of writing: stories of groups of people, as in the novels of Mr. Coz- 
zens and Mr. Bishop; life in the agricultural America of yesterday and to-day, as 
in the stories by Mr. Burnett and Mrs. Willis; the study of the products of the more 
sophisticated civilization of to-day as in Mrs. Flandrau’s story of the African Jun- 
gle and in Mr. Wharton’s story here presented. “Mortal Man” is noteworthy for 
its honesty in analyzing the character of a young man who cannot accept the de- 
velopment of love. Women in love have been analyzed but few writers have at- 
tempted to look critically at men in like situation. This Mr. Wharton has done in 

singularly effective fashion. 


Part I 


I When he held the razor under the fau- 
R DyckMaN, in a maroon silk cet he began to hum, then whistle. As he 


dressing-gown, stood over the turned on the shower he sang the words, 
wash-bowl, shaving. “A little kiss each — morn-ing— 
The glazed-glass window was open, A little kiss each — night . . .” 
letting into the tiny bathroom the balmy 
air of the late spring evening and the The harder he splashed the louder he 
strains of a radio across a courtyard, %4"8 
Dyckman listened as he peered intothe “A LITTLE KISS EACH — MORN-ING— 
mirror, scraping a safety razor acrosshis “4 LITTLE KISS EACH — NIGHT . . . 
face. He was silent as the shower dripped 
A little kiss each — morn-ing— off and he rubbed himself dry. With the 
A little kiss each — night ... towel held against his chest he listened 
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toward the open window. Now another 
song was coming across the courtyard. 


Absence makes the — heart grow fonder— 
For somebody else .. . 


Dyckman smiled. “Perhaps,” he said 
aloud, “it does.” Emily Weston had left 
New York early in the spring. Already 
she seemed to Dyckman very far away. 

In his combination living and bed 
room he began to dress—carefully. He 
put on fresh BVD’s, a soft white shirt, 
gray double-breasted suit, and low tan 
shoes. Across these he wiped a cloth, 
thinking of the swarthy Italian at the of- 
fice who had shined them, of how long 
a good Wop shine lasted. Finally he put 
on a gray felt hat, and took up a light 
gray pair of gloves. 

At the door he paused, came back into 
the room, went to the clothes-closet and 
took from a shelf a gallon demijohn half 
filled with gin. ‘It helps,’ he thought, 
‘when you don’t know what you're get- 
ting in for,’ poured out a third of a tum- 
bler, and drank the clear liquor neat. 
The drink put a period to the end of the 
day, capitalized the evening. 

Down-stairs, standing in the entry of 
his house, again Dyckman paused. On 
the cross street a group of boys played 
ball. They shouted at each other loudly, 
stridently, roughly. Ash-cans, broken 
boxes, newspapers, were littered up and 
down and across the street. Yet Dyck- 
man, wrapped in his cleanliness, was 
wholly unaware of the filth and squalor. 
He drew out his watch and glanced at it. 
“Time to walk,’ he thought. 

The air was mild and pleasant against 
the bare skin of his legs inside the soft 
wool of his trousers. It was good to be 
without an overcoat. It gave him a sense 
of lightness, of freedom. As he skirted 
Gramercy Park and saw the fresh green 
of the young leaves of the trees, and 


heard the chirping of English sparrows, 
he became very aware of the spring. The 
evening was balmy. The crosstown 
streets between Gramercy and Fifth 
Avenue were quiet. Along 18th Street 
he felt caressed by the mellow glow of 
the sun which was setting, huge and 
orange, at the end of the street, over the 
Hudson River, - across the Western 
World. 

‘Almost summer,’ thought Dyckman, 
walking along. ‘Manhattan is emptying. 
It will be getting slack at the office now.’ 
His thoughts, as his rubber heels padded 
against the pavement, gave him a plea- 
surable sense of isolation, of irresponsi- 
bility. 

At Fifth Avenue he caught the traffic 
lights, and crossed the street in front of 
an even line of motor-cars, like snouted 
beasts, purring softly and eager to jump 
forward at his heels. When he rounded 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and 15th 
Street he slowed his pace, again queried 
his watch, then began to look up at the 
numbers on the houses. At No. 10 he 
went down two steps into an entry. 

Louise Kendall, he read, engraved in 
block type on a visiting-card under a 
bell. He rang. “Lives alone apparently,” 
he said to himself, pleased. 

The door click-clicked, and he was on 
his way up-stairs, avoiding putting his 
hand on the dusty banister, observing a 
niche in the wall at the head of the first 
floor, another at the second—and won- 
dering where Louise Kendall lived. 

“All the way up,” called an agreeably 
intoned voice. 

Dyckman climbed two flights higher. 

“T live in the attic, you see,” the voice 
said, close now. 

Dyckman looked up. A woman stood 
against the banister. She held out her 
hand as he came up even with her. 

“How are you?” he asked. 
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“Hello—put your hat there,” she said, 
pointing to a chair as they entered the 
apartment. 

“Very nice—for an attic,” Dyckman 
commented, smiling, standing and look- 
ing around. 

“Only not so very large.” She, too, 
stood smiling, looking at Dyckman. 

“Who has any space in New York?” 
he said. 

“Oh, some people. An eighteen-room 
apartment-house is going up on Beek- 
man Place. Or it may be built by now. 
They go up so quickly.” 

“Yes, for the scandalously rich.” Dyck- 
man realized how stilted his remarks 
sounded. “That’s the trouble with these 
first meetings,’ he thought. 

Louise Kendall sat down on a black 
velvet-covered divan, curling her legs 
under her. “Do sit down,” she said. 

Dyckman let pass her suggestion, and 
went to the book-shelves, two sets of 
white shelves on either side of a red- 
brick fireplace. His eyes passed over the 
titles. 

“You belong to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, I see—and the Literary 
Guild.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s stupid, but convenient.” 

He pulled out a volume. “Did you like 
this?” He looked toward the divan. 

“Which ?” She craned her neck. Dyck- 
man saw it was thin, shapely. 

“‘Cradle of the Deep,” he read 
aloud. 

“Tt’s amusing.” 

“May I borrow it?” A borrowed book 
gave a reason for another visit—or it al- 
ways could be sent back by post. 

“Of course.” 

Dyckman placed the book on the 
chair with his hat and gloves. Then he 
went to one of the two windows and 
looked out. 

“You're fortunate to live on the 


street,” he said. “I’ve only a narrow 
court—and radios.” 

“IT have them, too. Aren’t they dread- 
ful at times?” 

“Modern life,” Dyckman said me- 
chanically. He quit the window, chose 
an easy chair by the divan, and took out 
a package of cigarettes. “May I smoke?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly, but I’ve lots here. On the 
table.” 

“No,” said Dyckman, “if you like 
Chesterfields ?” 

“Yes.” She reached out her hand. 
Dyckman saw that it was slender—fin- 
gers slender, skin transparent, for he saw 
blue veins—saw a black bracelet, silk 
sleeve, blouse of Oriental design. 

They smoked, and he looked at her 
face through the thin blue haze. ‘Yes,’ 
he thought, ‘quite as good-looking as 
she seemed the other night.’ 

“You live alone?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“And you're up at the Theatre 
Guild ?” he asked, and thought, “Wasn’t 
that what she told me at the party, Sat- 
urday night?’ 

“Yes—every one does do something in 
New York, don’t they?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Dyckman said, 
and a pause succeeded. ‘She isn’t talka- 
tive,’ he thought, ‘and for that I’m glad 
. . . wonder if she’s going to give me a 
drink ?’ Aloud, “Well, shall we go out to 
supper?” he asked. “And where?” 

“Any place—but how about a cock- 
tail?” Her eyes twinkled. “I noticed, the 
other night at the party, that you like to 
drink.” 

Dyckman laughed self-consciously. 
“I’m not always that way,” he said. He 
had been quite tight, he knew. “I'd be 
very grateful for one now, though.” 

Louise Kendall got up and disappear- 
ed through a doorway into an adjoining 
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room. Dyckman let his eyes rove while 
he waited: at the tables arranged with 
books, cigarette-boxes, bowls, ash-trays; 
at the shiny brass heads of the black and- 
irons; at the African Negro wood sculp- 
ture along the tops of the book-shelves; 
at several woodcuts on the yellow-tinted 
walls. ‘Very nice,’ he thought. ‘She has 
taste.’ 

The sound of cracking ice and a tin- 
kle of glass came to him through the 
doorway. “Can I help?” he called. 

“No, thanks. All through now.” She 
appeared with a tall bottle of London 
gin and one of vermouth, on a tray with 
two glasses, a silver shaker and bow! of 
cracked ice. “Will you mix them?” she 
asked. “Do you like gin and vermouth? 
I've got oranges and lemons, if you 
don’t.” 

“No, I like a Martini . . . but you say 
‘got.’ Are you from Philadelphia?” 

“Yes.” She laughed. “You recognize 
my colloquialisms. And you?” 

“New York. I’m one of the few.” He 
leaned over the tray, which she had 
placed on a stand beside the divan, and 
poured the proportions into the shaker. 
“Where do you get your gin?” he asked, 
shaking. 

“It’s safe.” 

“Of course. I didn’t mean that, merely 
wondering about the channels.” He 
handed her a glass. 

“From a bootlegger who obligingly 
comes around in the evenings.” 

“Wonderful system, isn’t it?” He 
poured into the glasses, then raised his, 
looking at her, thinking, ‘Liquor should 
end our stiffness with each other.’ 

“You did splendidly with that,” she 
praised the cocktail. 

“Thanks. There’s another round yet, 
I believe.” 

She sat on the couch, the second drink 
in her hand, and he in the chair. The al- 
cohol exaggerated Dyckman’s sense of 


severance, dissociation, from the day’s 
work; he was glad he was here, delight- 
ed to be taking her out to supper. The 
casualness with which he had tele- 
phoned her that morning was gone; the 
cocktails lent a vitality to the engage- 
ment. 

“Will you make another lot?” she 
asked. 

“No, thanks. I’m hungry, and let’s go 
to a speakeasy, anyway. I know one in 
the next block. Julio’s. Do you know it?” 

“No, but I’m glad to know of one so 
close.” 

When she went into the other room 
Dyckman walked about, looking closely 
at each of the woodcuts. 

He felt very well. 

“All right.” 

Dyckman wheeled and saw her: in a 
black satin coat and black hat, her black 
hair curling around its edges. Her lips, 
her cheeks, gave color to her face. 

“Charming,” he said, with a smile. 

She bowed slightly, peering up at him 
from under her black eyelashes. “Are 
you ready?” 

Dyckman took up his hat and gloves, 
hesitated with his hand over the book. 
He looked up and saw Louise Kendall’s 
back going through the doorway. ‘Let it 
stay—for later,’ he counselled himself, 
and went out after her, leaving the book 
lying on the chair. 


An electric light snapped on under 
brownstone stairs, and a round Italian 
face scrutinized them through the grat- 
ing of an iron door. “Oh, good evening, 
Mister Deeckman, come in.” The Italian 
smiled agreeably, courteously. 

“Good evening, Julio.” 

With a nod Dyckman handed his hat 
and gloves to a smiling Italian woman 
wearing long gold earrings. She gave 
him a brass check, which he slipped into 
his ticket pocket. 
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Julio ushered them through a hallway 
and into a garden restaurant. It was 
glassed over, the white plaster walls cov- 
ered with a light green trelliswork up 
which vines, with roots in green tubs, 
were beginning to creep. A pool, with 
gold fishes swimming in it, was sunk 
into the centre of the tiled floor. 

“How’s this, Mister Deeckman ?” ask- 
ed Julio, pulling out a chair at a table for 
two against one of the walls. 

“Fine.” Dyckman looked with query- 
ing courtesy at his companion. 

“Ca va, tres bien,” she said. 

They sat down, and Julio put his hand 
to a table-lamp. It clicked, and a sub- 
dued orange glow covered the white 
cloth. 

“They make good Baccardis here,” 
said Dyckman. “How about two?” He 
looked across the table, smiling. 

“Swell.” 

“First French—then New Yorkese. Is 
that your reaction to speakeasies ?” 

She laughed—a low chuckling laugh. 

“T like your French accent,” Dyckman 
went on. 

“Thank you. I lived for a while in 
France.” 

“Did you? I, too—in France and Ger- 
many.” 

“Really? Then we must have mutual 
acquaintances.” 

“Probably, but let’s not begin on 
them.” 

“No, let’s not.” 

The two reddish drinks were placed 
on the table by a waiter who greeted 
Dyckman by name. 

Dyckman raised his glass, nodding 
across the table. 

“Tastes slick,” she said. 

Dyckman handed her a menu. 
“There’re a couple of dinners,” he sug- 
gested. He looked down at the card on 
his own plate. Already he knew there 
were two dinners, one at $1.50 and one 


at $2. Smilingly he wondered which she 
would choose. 

“What amuses you?” he heard her 
ask. 

“Nothing.” He looked up at her. 

“That top one looks scrumptious,” she 
said. “I'd love antipasto and chicken.” 

“Too late for oysters,” Dyckman 
mused, as if to himself. “I'll take that, 
too,” he added, and looked across the 
table. He was pleased that she chose so 
quickly. He hated women who hemmed 
and hawed over food and drinks. 

“White or red wine?” asked the 
waiter. 

Dyckman looked at her. 

“T like red,” she said. 

“White goes better with chicken.” 
Again Dyckman spoke as if to himself. 
Instantly he flushed and looked up. “I 
beg your pardon,” he said quickly. “I 
was thinking out loud.” 

“Well, let’s have white. I really don’t 
care.” She glanced across the restaurant. 

“No, red of course,” said Dyckman. 

“I can bring a half-bottle of each?” 
suggested the waiter. 

“Good.” After the waiter had gone 
Dyckman looked across the table. “I’m 
very sorry,” he said. “I was rude.” 

She smiled her forgiveness. 

Dyckman felt the cocktail, on top of 
the other drinks he had had during the 
evening. Through his body it was like 
a warm glow; in his head, leavening his 
thoughts, like a pleasant vagueness. He 
rubbed his hands together above his 
plate. “I’ve an appetite,” he said. “Have 
you? I hope so. A few drinks always 
make me want to eat.” He looked across 
the table. She smiled at him. She had 
thrown off her satin coat, over the back 
of the chair. She leaned with her elbows 
on the table, her hands clasped under her 
chin. Dyckman noticed again the trans- 
parent quality of the skin of her hands, 
saw her slender wrists, the black bracelet 
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on one of them. ‘Neat, very neat,’ he 
thought, and raised his eyes to hers. A 
dark brown, or black, and her eyebrows, 
too, black and long and thick. Her eyes 
sparkled. 

“Tt’s swell here,” she said. 

“Ye-es.” Dyckman again had lowered 
his eyes. He was wondering about her 
breasts. 

The antipasto was wheeled up on a 
table, and went. The other courses came 
and went. The half-bottle of wine mull- 
ed Dyckman. He looked at Louise Ken- 
dall. “Wine does things to you, doesn’t 
it?” he said. 

“Yes—a deep contentment.” 

“Only it doesn’t take away one’s ardor, 
does it?” He peered at her, his eyes half 
closed. 

“You don’t think so?” she countered 
equivocally. 

Dyckman twisted the stem of his 
wineglass between his fingers, wonder- 
ing if she would let him make love to 
’ her. 

With coffee Dyckman suggested a 
liqueur. “Do you know Fiori d’ Alpini?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes—fascinating.” 

The Fiori d’ Alpini was poured out of 
a tall bottle with a plant moving slug- 
gishly in the heavy yellow liqueur. 

“I adore that bottle.” 

“And the liqueur ?” 

“Delicious.” She sipped at the tiny 
glass. 

With the liqueurs the waiter had left 
a check, face down on a nickel tray. 
Dyckman picked it up and glanced at it. 
$8. Already he had figured it out at that. 
He took out his wallet and placed a ten- 
dollar bill underneath the slip of paper. 
The waiter brought the change in silver. 
Dyckman left four quarters on the tray. 
‘Can’t stand $9 for supper every night,’ 
he thought, and immediately let the 
thought slip out of his mind. 


“Ready?” he asked. 

Louise nodded. Dyckman noticed 
again her dark, wide-open eyes. 

Dyckman stood beside her chair, help- 
ing her on with her coat. He smelled the 
scent she wore, together with an emana- 
tion of the woman herself. “That,” he 
thought, ‘is better than any perfume.’ 

He handed the smiling woman in the 
hallway his brass check, put his hand in 
his trousers pocket and felt for a quarter, 
gave it to her as he took his hat and 
gloves. Julio snapped on the light in the 
entry, opened the grille to let them out— 
“Thank you, Mister Deeckman, good 
night”—and snapped out the light 
quickly. 

“That’s a very nice place,” said Louise. 
“T like it. I’m awfully glad you took me 
there. Wonder if Julio would let me in if 
I should go by myself?” 

Dyckman paused on the pavement. 
“Tll go back and speak to him if you 
like?” 

“No, don’t bother. I’ll use your name if 
I may, and take a chance.” 

“Oh, let me take you again?” 

“Of course.” She paused, then went 
on, “Just what zs your name, though? 
You know I don’t quite know it yet. I 
couldn’t understand it at the party the 
other night, and the Italian pronuncia- 
tion doesn’t help a great deal.” 

“Dyckman—Robert Dyckman.” 

“Like the ferry?” 

“Exactly.” 

They were walking around the corner, 
toward her home. At the entry Dyck- 
man paused, hands behind him, the brim 
of his hat well down over his eyes. 

“Won't you come up for a moment?” 
she asked. 

“Well—” Dyckman hesitated. The in- 
vitation didn’t sound particularly enthu- 
siastic. “Oh, yes, I forgot, I left that book 
up there. I'd like to take it home if I 
may?” 
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“Then do come up.” 

She took a key from her black hand- 
bag, and swung open the door. Dyck- 
man followed her up the stairway, up 
four flights, his eyes on her figure under 
the black satin coat, on the backs of her 
gray silk-clad calves and slim ankles. He 
saw her black suéde shoes, with neat 
French heels, and the flash of silver 
buckles in front. ‘She has a figure,’ he 
thought, ‘but is she very good? She did- 
n't seem to want me to come up. Was it 
just politeness, or not?” 

Louise opened the apartment door, 
painted a glossy white, and went into the 
dark room. Dyckman heard her snap on 
a light. The living-room appeared— 
quiet, sombre, a dull red from the color 
of the lamp-shade on one of the tables. 
She stood facing him. 

‘Does she expect me to take my book 
and go?’ Dyckman experienced a mo- 
mentary confusion. He picked up the 
book, and held out his hand. 

“Won't you sit down a moment?” 

Dyckman hesitated. ‘Moment,’ he 
thought; ‘why does she always say “mo- 
ment”? Damn, I can’t make her out! 
Does she want me to stay, or go? Why 
doesn’t she take off her hat and coat if 
she wants me to stay?’ He looked at her 
face, but could tell nothing from it. ‘Tl 
go, he thought, slightly resentful. 
Aloud, “Better go along,” he said. “Have 
to get up in the morning.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I thought you might 
like a drink ?” 

Dyckman hesitated. Then his slight 
resentment kept him in the groove of his 
decision. “No, thanks,” he said, and held 
out his hand. 

“It was awfully good of you to come 
around—and take me out.” 

“Not at all. I enjoyed it.” Suddenly 
Dyckman regretted that they were part- 
ing. He wanted to kiss her, instantly 
put aside the desire, then felt a slight 


sense of frustration. He feared that the 
frail relationship of the one meeting and 
the single supper might end. “Shan’t we 
do it again?” he asked, smiling. 

“Yes, I'd love to.” 

Even that was too vague, uncertain. 
“Day after to-morrow?” he suggested, 
holding her hand. 

She put her forefinger against her 
lips, hesitating. The gesture pointed 
them out to Dyckman. He felt eager for 
her answer. 

“Yes, I’ve got nothing for Wednesday. 
That will be fine.” 

“Good. I'll come for you at about the 
same time?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Good night. It was very nice.” 

“Yes, it was. Good night.” 


Going down-stairs Dyckman was very 
aware of Louise Kendall. The image of 
her, standing in the centre of the room, 
facing him, her forefinger against her 
lips, pointing them out to him, held it- 
self before him. 

Crossing Fifth Avenue, looking along 
the interminable line of green lights, he 
had a distinct sense of pleasure that the 
slight relationship hadn’t ended with 
the evening. ... 


2 


They were riding down-town in a 
taxi, Wednesday night. 

“Not a bad play,” commented Dyck- 
man, and added, thinking of Louise 
Kendall’s connection, “The Guild usu- 
ally does put on good plays.” 

“Tm glad you liked it.” She had taken 
him to the play. When he had arrived 
at her apartment to take her to supper 
she told him she had two seats for “A 
Month in the Country,” for that evening. 
They ate supper quickly at Charles’s, 
and hurried up-town. 

“I always like Nazimova,” Dyckman 
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continued. Actually he had been less in- 
terested in the play than in being at it 
with Louise Kendall; just as now he was 
less interested in his polite comments, 
which he considered conventionally nec- 
essary, than in his awareness of her on 
the seat beside him; even though she 
was quite in her corner, and he in his, 
and he regretted the few inches of space 
between them. 

They were silent as the cab jolted 
down Tenth Avenue, duskily lit. At 
times they jostled closer, then bounced 
apart. It occurred to Dyckman to put his 
hand on the black satin of the coat over 
her knee, or to take her hand and draw 
himself close to her, to hold her close to 
him through the jouncings of the cab. 
Yet it wasn’t easy to do—the first time. 
At one of the cross streets the cab was 
held up by a train of freight-cars. Dyck- 
man turned toward her. She stared 
ahead of her, at the passing cars. He saw 
that her eyes glistened in the light of the 
corner street-lamp. “When the cab starts 
again,’ he thought. 

The taxi jostled across the railway- 
tracks, and on down Tenth Avenue. 
‘Now,’ thought Dyckman. Each mo- 
ment he thought he would put his hand 
on her knee. That moment passed, and 
he planned for the next. It, too, passed. 
Dyckman felt unable to put his thought, 
his desire, into action. ‘If only I'd had a 
few drinks,’ he thought. “The initial ges- 
ture is always so damnably hard.’ The 
moments passed into minutes. The taxi- 
metre ticked on, steadily registering 
nickels, forty-five, fifty, fifty-five, sixty. 
The cab turned east on 16th Street, went 
down Fifth Avenue, swung around the 
next corner, slowed, and stopped at 10 
West 15th Street. 

‘That’s ended, thought Dyckman. 
Momentarily he felt futile. “But the eve- 
ning, is it?’ he wondered, with a quick 
revival of spirit. 


Dyckman paid the driver, then, turn- 
ing, he saw Louise’s back going toward 
the entry of her house. Slowly he went 
after. As she opened the front door she 
turned round. 

“Come up, won’t you,” she said hos- 
pitably, “and we'll have a drink, if you 
like?” 

“Fine—Id like to.” 

Dyckman had a sense of satisfaction 
as he went up the four flights of stairs at 
her heels. The opportunity he had wast- 
ed in the taxicab might not be gone, after 
all. Too, he was eager for a drink, badly 
needed a drink. Long ago the two cock- 
tails they had taken before supper had 
worn off. 

In her apartment Louise took off her 
hat and coat, flinging them on a chair, 
then settled herself against the red cush- 
ions of the black divan, curling her legs 
under her. “Sit down,” she said, looking 
at Dyckman, “but give me a cigarette 
first, please.” She reached her hand—the 
slender hand with long tapering fingers 
and clear delicate skin—toward a porce- 
lain box on one of the tables. 

Dyckman offered her the box, then 
laid it and a tiny earthenware ash-bowl 
on the divan beside her. He lit her cig- 
arette with a silver lighter. 

“Thanks, now do sit down.” 

Dyckman thought of the couch, but 
saw the vacant chair drawn up beside it 
as an obstacle. He chose the chair. 

Louise inhaled and blew out smoke. 
Dyckman watched her, admiring the 
neat skill with which she handled her 
cigarette. Then he felt dull, and began to 
wonder about a drink. ‘A woman never 
needs a drink,’ he thought, ‘like a man, 
at just a particular moment.’ 

“Quiet here, isn’t it?” he remarked. 

“Yes, at moments.” 

The moments seemed to Dyckman 
flat, dead, his presence in the apartment 
pointless. ‘Shall I go?’ he wondered. ‘A 
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drink. Why doesn’t she suggest it now? 
It would keep us going.’ 

Her cigarette smoked only half-way 
down, she ground it out in the ash-bowl. 
“How about a drink—gin-ginger-ale ?” 
she asked. 

“Please. I’m badly in need of one.” 
Her suggestion rallied his spirits. 

“Poor man. I’m sorry.” She smiled at 
him as she got up from the sofa. “Will 
you crack ice?” 

Dyckman went with her into the next 
room, a small bedroom—single bed— 
and into a combination bathroom and 
kitchenette. It was neat. No clothes hung 
about. Dyckman was pleased. ‘Can’t 
stand sloppy women,’ he thought. As he 
crunched into the ice with a pick he 
wondered how the rest of the evening 
would go. Together they prepared the 
drinks. In the narrow quarters of the 
tiny room Dyckman was aware of that 
fascinating emanation of perfume and 
natural fragrance. For a moment he was 
crossed by a worry. ‘It must be nearly 
midnight,’ he thought. 

When they went back to the living- 
room she took the easy chair, so he sat on 
the divan. ‘Now why has she done that?’ 
he wondered. ‘Because she’s afraid I'd 
sit beside her—or wouldn’t?’ He raised 
his glass to his lips, and drained nearly 
half of it. He looked at her, leaning back 
in her chair. The gray silk of the dress 
she wore to-night was drawn across her 
breasts. ‘How would she be to make 
love to?’ he wondered. 

“What do you do?” she asked him. 
“You know, you’ve never told me?” 

“Didn’t I tell you last Saturday night, 
at the party?” 

“No.” She looked at him quizzically. 

“It’s not exciting. I’m a lawyer.” 

“Don’t you have to work terribly 
hard? I’ve a younger brother who’s a 
lawyer—and he does.” 

“Yes, generally, only it’s slack at the 


office now—thank God . . . but who’s 
your brother with?” 

“Hastings, Clarke, Somebody, Some- 
body, and Somebody. I never can re- 
member those absurdly long names.” 

“Hastings, Clarke, Bulwer, Lowell, 
and Lyons,” Dyckman said promptly. 
“A very good firm.” 

“And which is yours?” 

“Hazelton, Latour, and Smythe.” 

“That’s not so bad. Perhaps if I try I 
can remember it.” 

“Please try.” 

“Why?” 

“You might want to reach me some 
time, .c0 

“Oh, really!” she put in quickly. 

“... to call off an engagement with 
me,” he ended, a humorous gleam in his 
eyes. 

“Why should I want to do that?” she 
asked. 

“Well, you might, you know, might- 
n't you?” 

“T hope not.” 

“Thank you.” 

Now a silence. Dyckman thought of 
the passage of the minutes. It must be 
late. He swallowed the last of his 
drink. 

“Pour another,” she suggested. 

While Dyckman stood up over the 
tabouret, on which the bottles stood, 
Louise rose, too, moved to the divan and 
nestled against the red cushions. “That’s 
better,” she said, comfort in her voice. 
Dyckman, with his glass in his hand, 
lounged back beside her. ‘At last,’ he 
thought. 

“Did you ever know a girl in Phila- 
delphia named Pauline Avery?” he ask- 
ed idly. “She lived in Chestnut Hill.” 
Again, as at the time of his first visit to 
her, Dyckman was aware of the dulness 
of their conversation. 

“Yes, of course. I went to school with 
her. Where did you know her?” 
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“So you went to Miss Shippen’s,” 
Dyckman said, smiling. 

“You do know a lot.” 

“I used to visit in Philadelphia—when 
I was at Princeton.” 

“Oh, you went there? Did you know 
Harvey Watkins?” 

“No, but Harvey Williams.” Dyck- 
man groaned inwardly. 

“Are you making fun of me?” She 
leaned toward him, her face close to his, 
peering up at him, and shook her head. 

“Of course not.” Dyckman thought 
that now, with her so close to him, he 
should try the initial caress. “But, damn, 
it’s hard!’ he added, in thought. And it 
was getting later and later. He thought 
of his alarm-clock, of getting up in the 
morning. “What time do you go to your 
job?” he asked. 

“Almost any time—from ten till 
twelve.” 

“You're fortunate. I must be at the 
office at nine-thirty. I suppose I should be 
going?” 

“Oh, must you?” Looking at her 
Dyckman thought she would be sorry if 
he went at that moment. “Well, after 
one more drink, if I may?” 

“Please.” 

He leaned across her knees, touching 
them with his arm as he reached for the 
gin bottle. “Are you ready for another?” 

“No, thanks, I think I'll not have an- 
Cher. 2.2 

When Dyckman looked at her again 
he saw merriment in her eyes. “What?” 
he asked. 

“T just thought, and was wondering if 
you realize that you’ve committed the 
sin you warned me against when we 
were at Julio’s the other night?” 

“No, what was it?” 

“Talking ‘did you ever knows.’ 

“True. I said that about people in 
Paris, didn’t I? Yes, I’m guilty. The in- 
consistency of man.” 


” 
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“So. You admit that isn’t an exclusive 
quality of women?” 

“Yes—shared by the sexes—like love.” 
With his full glass in his hand he was 
leaning back against the cushions beside 
her. “You're very sweet to treat me so 
well,” he said, looking at her. “It’s nice 
here. I’m glad to be here.” 

“Tt’s nice to have you here.” 

“Sweet of you to say so. Do you really 
think so?” 

“Yes.” Abruptly she leaned toward 
him and patted his hand, with a few 
rapid taps, then drew away. 

Dyckman let himself appear unaware 
of her gesture. After a few moments he 
turned toward her. She was looking 
straight ahead, across the room. “I’m 
very glad I met you last Saturday,” he 
said, and laid his hand against her knee. 
She moved slightly; it seemed to Dyck- 
man as if to throw off his hand. Immedi- 
ately he removed it, fearing she might 
think he had taken advantage of that 
simple gesture of hers in patting it. 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

Awkwardly he drew out his watch, 
feeling sure that he had been clumsy. 
“Quarter to one,” he answered. “It’s late. 
Should I go?” She was silent. “Yes, of 
course I must,” he finished, feeling con- 
fused. He put down his glass, and got 
up. She, too. 

With the sense of a rift between them 
Dyckman went to the chair beside the 
door, and took up his hat and gloves. He 
faced the room. Louise stood beside the 
easy chair, by the couch. He stepped to- 
ward her, his hand out. “It was good of 
you to take me to the theatre,” he said. 
“T enjoyed it. Thanks a lot.” Their hands 
were clasped. He looked at her. Her eyes 
were bright, and seemed to him moist, 
tender. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” she said. 
She was looking at him, her eyes wide 
open, dark and round. 
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Dyckman wasn’t quite sure what she 
meant. “Shall we meet again ?” he asked. 

“I'd like it.” Still their hands remained 
together. “I wouldn’t like it at all if we 
didn’t,” she added. 

Again he looked into her face. She 
smiled at him. Her lips were parted, 
showing him a line of tiny even white 
teeth. Her lips were moist. Did they 
twitch, ever so slightly? Dyckman lean- 
ed forward, eyes on her lips. He pressed 
her hand, drew it slightly toward him. 
He felt her yield, saw her lips come 
closer . . . until they met his . . . hers 
open, hospitable . . . then he felt them 
draw away, her hand draw away, saw 
her turn away from him. 

“You don’t mind?” His voice was 
plaintive, smallboyish. 

“No.” Her answer was just audible. 
Her face was averted. Abruptly she turn- 
ed toward him. “But please go now.” 
Her voice had taken on emphasis. She 
reached toward him, brushed her hand 
across his sleeve. “Go, please go now,” 
she repeated. 

Dyckman went. On his way down the 
stairs he felt frustrated, experienced a 
mounting twinge of regret that he had- 
n't kissed her, made love to her, earlier. 
‘Was I an ass to go?” he asked himself. 

“No,” he muttered, in the motion of 
his walk along the street. “No. Probably 
best as it is. Probably be better if I 
shouldn’t see her again.” 

Unexpectedly emotion mounted up 
through reason, taking its place, sweep- 
ing it away. With a keen sense of disap- 
pointment he realized they had made no 
engagement. ‘T’ll call her in the morn- 
ing,’ he thought quickly, ‘for Friday eve- 
ning.’ 

A solitary green bus, brightly lighted, 
nearly empty, slid by while he stood in 
the middle of Fifth Avenue. 

“Am I a fool?” he asked himself. “To 
start an affair with her?” 
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Yet the query had no significance, for 
the sense of frustration—which he knew 
he would try to overcome—clung to him 
as he walked home through the warmth 
of the late spring night, along nearly de- 
serted streets. 
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Dyckman watched the rain streaming 
against the windows of the taxicab, run- 
ning down the red brick faces of the 
houses, splashing against the asphalt pav- 
ing of the streets—washed clean and 
dark by the running water. 

‘Glad she suggested eating in to- 
night,’ he thought. He was grateful, too, 
for the rain which kept people intimate- 
ly indoors; he felt a pitch of anticipatory 
pleasure as the taxi splashed along, west- 
bound. 

Louise Kendall answered his knock 
on the white apartment door. She wore a 
varicolored smock, and held out her 
hands at her sides, a paring-knife in one 
of them. “You see, it’s still in process,” 
she said, tilting her head. “Come in and 
sit down. It'll soon be time for cocktails, 
anyway.” 

“How are you?” Dyckman greeted 
her. “And here’s a bottle of wine to go 
with supper.” He handed her a bottle 
wrapped in paper. He had fetched it 
from a speakeasy down-town, on his 
way up from the office. 

“Oh, thanks awfully.” 

“It’s red, too,” Dyckman added, grin- 
ning. 

“Thoughtful man.” They were in the 
apartment now. “Will you be patient, 
and sit down for a few minutes?” 

“Gladly.” 

She disappeared, and Dyckman sat in 
the easy chair. Between the couch and 
the fireplace stood a small table, two 
straightbacked wooden chairs drawn up 
at it, laid for a meal. Red-and-white 
check doilies, creamy white china, pot- 
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bellied glasses, and a small bunch of 
lilacs in the centre. ‘Very nice,’ thought 
Dyckman, nodding his head and smil- 
ing. 

From the kitchenette came the siz- 
zling of cooking food, the smell of broil- 
ing meat. At the front of the apartment 
the rain beat against the panes of the 
windows. 

“What a night!” he heard her call to 
him. “Isn’t it fortunate we decided to 
stay in?” 

“Very,” he called back. 

A few minutes passed, then, “Are you 
getting tired of waiting?” 

“No, indeed. I'm comfortable out 
here.” 

For a while Dyckman sat quietly, 
watching the streaks of rain slanting 
across the street. Then he got up and 
went toa table piled with magazines. He 
fumbled through them: The Nation, 
Theatre Guild Magazine, Harpers, Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, New Y ork- 
er. He picked out the last—by the cover 
he thought it was one he hadn’t seen— 
and went back with it to his chair. 

“Getting along all right out there?” 
again came the voice from the kitchen- 
ette. 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Reading The New Yorker.” 

“When you finish, it will be time for 
cocktails. Will you make them?” 

“Yes, I’m ready now.” 


The kitchenette sizzled, and was fill-. 


ed with the smoky odor of broiling meat. 
“Smells good,” said Dyckman. “What is 
it?” 

“Steak. Do you like it? And rare?” 

“Yes, as rare as you like it.” Dyckman 
looked at her, busy with a large wooden 
spoon in a pan on the tiny electric stove. 
Her face was moist, its color vivid. Ten- 
drils of black hair curled around her 
head. ‘Pretty,’ thought Dyckman, as he 
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opened the refrigerator and began split- 
ting off chunks of ice, ‘damned pretty.’ 

“I'd better take these into the other 
room,” he said, after he had mixed the 
cocktails. “I'll never be able to shake 
them cold in here.” He felt it was unen- 
durably hot in the wee place. 

“Yes, do, and I'll be in in a jiffy. It’s 
all ready now, only I must tidy up.” 

Dyckman had shaken the cocktails 
and was ready to taste them when he 
heard the door open between the two 
rooms. He looked up. “One wouldn’t 
think you’d just cooked a meal,” he said 
admiringly. She seemed to him neat, 
tidy, her hair carefully arranged, well 
dressed. She wore a dark blue gown with 
loose open neck, and sleeves just over her 
shoulders. 

“Thank you.” Her dark eyes sparkled. 
“And now I’m quite ready for a drink.” 

Dyckman poured into two squat cup- 
like glasses. Then the two of them sat 
side by side on the sofa. 

“T’m glad you like to drink,” he said. 

“Why—for fear you wouldn’t get any- 
thing to drink unless I liked it, too?” 

“No”—he laughed—“but because a 
woman is so much more companionable 
when she likes to drink.” 

“Good.” She leaned over and patted 
his hand. “And now will you be seated, 
sirr’—she had given her voice a deep 
note, then let it break—“else the steak 
will be overdone.” She got up, paused by 
the table. “The olives! They were for the 
cocktails, and I forgot them. I’m sorry.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I like them just as 
well after cocktails.” 

Dyckman sat down, and began to eat 
olives, while she brought in mushroom 
soup, in creamy white cups which 
matched the plates on the table. “Deli- 
cious,” he told her. “You can cook.” 
Then the steak, rare and juicy and ten- 
der, with small French peas; tomato- 
and-lettuce salad, the tomatoes whole, 
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scooped out and stuffed with cream 
cheese; and afterward fresh strawberries 
and cream. 

“Such a good meal,” Dyckman said 
several times. “And you do it so nicely, 
with so little apparent effort.” 

“Isn’t it that the cocktails and the wine 
make the food taste good ?” she counter- 
ed. “Isn’t that what you told me last 
Monday evening?” 

“Naturally they help, but it’s really the 
food to-night—that you’ve cooked.” 

“Blarr-ney!” 

“Why, you say that just like an Irish 

irl!” 
, Louise put her hands on her hips, arms 
akimbo. “Shurre, an’ w’y not?” 

“That’s great! You do that splendid- 
ly!” Dyckman’s tone was admiring. 

“I hope to go on the stage one day, you 
know.” 

“Oh, do you? ... of course, that’s 
why you’re up at the Guild, isn’t it? Stu- 
pid of me.” 

They drank the last of the red wine, 
then excellent black coffee, and lit ciga- 
rettes. “I feel as if I'd dined handsome- 
ly,” said Dyckman. 

“I’m very glad, sir.” Her voice had 
now the accent of an English waitress. 

“Thank you, miss.” His accent was 
not English. She laughed at him. He 
laughed back. 

They smoked and talked, while the 
living-room grew dusky. Twilight came 
outside, and the rain poured down. 

“It’s a night to be indoors,” remarked 
Dyckman, his head twisted toward the 
windows. “Wasn’t it good you suggested 
supper here to-night?” 

She smiled at him her appreciation, 
then got up from the table. 

Dyckman carried the dishes into the 
kitchenette, but she wouldn’t let him 
wash them. “It’s no fun being asked to 
supper and then made to work,” she 
said, putting her hand on his arm, 


against his back, and pushing him gent- 
ly out of the place. 

He went, aware of her firm touch 
against his shoulders, and sat on the 
couch, letting the lamps stay unlit. He 
enjoyed the moments of half-light, rev- 
elled in the sense of well-being the sup- 
per had given him, the vagueness, the 
slight wooziness the alcohol had created. 
He listened to the rain pelting the win- 
dow-panes. It was cool, almost cold, in 
the room. He was glad for the rain and 
the cold wet night; it meant all evening 
in the apartment. He sprawled back 
against the cushions and anticipated the 
hours yet to come. 

“Why not light the fire?” she called 
to him. “Isn’t it cool enough out there? 
It’ll be cheerful, anyway . . . and after 
you’ve done that come in and get the 
evening’s drinks, please.” 

Dyckman experienced a quiver of 
pleasure. It was delightful to be here. It 
was going to be a fine evening. A fire 
already had been laid neatly in the fire- 
place. A Cape Cod lighter stood on one 
side of the hearth. He took out the torch, 
dipped it in the ashes, and lit it. The 
wood began to crackle. ... 


The fire had burned up, and died 
down to embers. A single lamp threw a 
dull red light across the room, merging 
finally with the glow from the fireplace. 
The rain insistently pelted the dark win- 
dows. 

Dyckman and Louise had had several 
drinks each, long drinks which they had 
sipped slowly, lounging side by side on 
the divan—quietly talking. 

Dyckman felt that their evening had 
become intimate, sensed that the feeling 
was mutual. 

“Do you believe in love?” he asked 
her. 

She was silent. Then, “What do you 
mean by love?” she asked. 
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Now he hesitated. Finally he attempt- 
ed a reply. “Giving up oneself to one’s 
emotions.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I do.” 

“As a theory, perhaps?” 

“No, I don’t think I’m a theoretic 
person.” 

“May I ask if you’ve had an emotional 
life?” 

“T think I’ve had.” 

“You told me you were twenty-seven, 
didn’t you—yet never married?” Dyck- 
man put a querying inflection on the last 
word. 

“Does one have to marry to be emo- 
tional ?” 

“Of course not, only one thinks of you 
as conventional.” 

“Stuffy, you mean?” 

“No, not that.” 

For several moments they were silent. 
Then, “I’ve been married,” she said 
finally, her voice again low. 

“Really?” said Dyckman, surprised. 
For a few seconds he appeared thought- 
ful. “So that accounts for the lack of Miss 
or Mrs. on your card, down-stairs?” 
Then lightly he added, “Think of how 
far ahead of me you are—emotionally.” 

“Not so far, I guess,” she replied, her 
voice tense. 

“Would you like to tell me about it?” 
Dyckman reached toward her, and laid 
his hand for a moment on hers in a 
gesture of sympathy. 

“It just didn’t go.” 

“When were you married ?” 

“When I was eighteen. I hadn’t the 
faintest idea of anything then. I didn’t 
know what I was like, or what kind of 
life I wanted, or what kind of man I 
liked best.” She laughed without plea- 
sure, with a note in her laugh of bitter- 
ness, of harshness. “They all seemed the 
same to me if they were good-looking— 
all men and all desirable. Or that is, I 
wanted all of them to desire me.” 
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“Hmmm,” said Dyckman reflectively, 

“Yet I feel very much in the dark still,” 
Louise went on. “It all seems to me large. 
ly hit or miss.” 

“How long were you married ?” Dyck. 
man put in. 

“Two years.” 

“And then what?” 

“Divorced.” 

“And you had no children?” 

“No.” 

“And since then—what have you 
done?” 

“Just batted around.” Again her tone 
was harsh. 

“You never fell in love again?” 

“IT wasn’t in love with my husband.” 

“But you must have thought you were, 
when you married?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, and I’ve thought 
so several times since—and thought my- 
self out of it.” Her voice was unhappy. 

Dyckman stroked gently the blue silk 
of the dress over her knee. “What a mess 
the emotions can cause,” he said sym- 
pathetically. 

“You, too?” she asked, turning toward 
him. “Have they messed you up, too?” 

“Well, no, not that way, anyhow.” 

“Have you never thought of mar- 
riage?” 

“No, not seriously.” 

“And do you think you're better off 
without it?” 

“Yes—or maybe not. I never know. 
Sometimes I’ve thought it would be bet- 
ter for -me to live differently from the 
way I do.” 

“How is that?” 

“Just batting around.” Dyckman 
smiled toward her as he used her own 
words. But her face was turned away 
from him. She was looking across the 
room. He saw her in profile, saw her 
lips begin to move. 

“And now?” she asked quietly. 
“You’ve no one now?” 
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“No, unless . . . but you?” 

She gave no answer. 

Dyckman bent toward her. “Do you 
like me?” he asked, his voice low. 

“Yes,” she whispered the word. 

Dyckman bent over her hand, and 
kissed it. She did not draw away, he felt 
her come closer to him. A moment later 
her hand touched his neck, her fingers 
caressing the tiny hairs at the base of his 
head. The gesture stirred Dyckman’s 
passion. He let his lips move across her 
face, kissing her eyes, her nose, her 
cheeks, her forehead, her ears, the nape 
of her neck. He felt tremors pass over 
her body—and his. She lay unresisting 
in his arms, the length of her body close 
and hot against him. 

“Darling,” he heard her whisper. 
“Darling—it’s good to be loved.” 

For a moment her words, the tone of 
her voice, was like a warning to him. 
Then his passion swept away his intel- 
ligence. His body felt charged, pulsating. 
‘I want you,’ he thought, and aloud re- 
peated the thought, “I want you!” He 
kissed her, pressing his lips hard against 
her mouth until he felt her teeth. 

Abruptly her body tensed. She drew 
away from him, pushing him away with 
her hands against his chest. “No, you 
mustn’t!” she said. 

“Why not? I want you, must have 
you!” 

“No, no, no!” She covered her face 
with her hands. “Please! Pl-ee-se!” 

Slowly, struggling within himself, 
Dyckman drew away from her, sat up- 
right on the divan. He was uncomfort- 
ably hot, flushed. He ran his fingers 
through his hair, then reached for his 
glass on the stand. “Will you have 
yours?” he asked formally. 

“Yes, please.” She held out her hand. 

Dyckman drank from his glass, put it 
down and picked a cigarette out of the 
porcelain box. “You, too?” he asked. 
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“Yes.” 

Dyckman handed her one in his fin- 
gers, and lit both cigarettes with his 
lighter. Then they lay back against the 
cushions, apart from each other, silent. 
Dyckman stared across the room, blow- 
ing the smoke from his cigarette far out 
in front of him. Soon he heard her turn 
toward him, felt her eyes on him. He 
began to rub his hand across the velvet 
covering of the divan, stroking it, caress- 
ing it. 

“Why do you do that?” he heard her 
ask, and looked at her, saw her smiling 
at him. 

He was slow to answer. “Because I 
can’t caress you,” he said finally. 

“Did I say you couldn’t?” 

“No, but . . . what then?” 

“T like you, you know,” she countered. 

“Thanks a lot.” His voice was formal, 
polite. 

“Don’t be hurt, please,” she said. 

“Tm not,” he lied. 

“You’re a dear man.” She patted his 
hand quickly, for only a moment. 

“Are you in love—think you’re in love 
—with some one now?” he asked sud- 
denly, turning toward her. 

“N-n-o.” 

“Then what is it?” 

She was silent. 

“Tell me, please.” His tone was no 
longer formal, polite, but gentle, inti- 
mate. 

“You are so—impetuous.” She blush- 
ed, embarrassed. 

“I’m sorry.” He took her hand. 

“And I’ve just gotten over thinking 
I was in love.” Dyckman saw tears well 
up in her eyes. “I’m sorry,” he said again, 
leaned over and kissed her eyes, not pas- 
sionately, but gently, sympathetically. 
“And is it all over now?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“You don’t sound quite sure.” 

“Yes, I am.” 
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“Would you like to tell me about it?” 
he asked. 

“N-n-o, I'd rather not. Just give me a 
little time, please.” 

“Yes.” 

They lay back against the cushions, 
slightly apart, and talked. Once Dyck- 
man got up and put another log on the 
fire. It seemed to him, as he went back 
to the couch, that they were now re- 
building a tumbled structure. They 
drank out their drinks slowly. 

“Isn’t it very late?” she asked, after 
a while. 

Dyckman drew out his watch. “One 
o'clock,” he said. “I suppose I should be 
going.” 

“Yes, but I’m sorry.” She smiled at him 
with her wide-open dark eyes under the 
long lashes and thick black brows. “I 
like you a lot, you know.” She leaned 
over, quickly kissed him on the mouth, 
and drew away. “You don’t mind how 
it’s been to-night ?” she asked. 

“Thanks—I mean for the kiss. No.” 
Dyckman’s feelings toward her were 
confused. He rose, brushed his hands 
across his hair, went to the chair by the 
door and took up his hat and raincoat. 
He looked toward the windows. “Still 
raining,” he said, as if to himself, and 
put on his coat. 

Louise lay on the divan, the tips of her 
fingers together, pressed against her lips. 
She was looking at the windows. Dyck- 
man went up to her, took her hand, 
leaned over and kissed her forehead. She 
held his hand tightly, drew him toward 
her, raised her lips toward his face. He 
kissed her, and started to go. 

She rose, and walked restlessly around 
the room, hands at her head, fingers in 
her hair. “I’m sorry you’re going,” she 
said. 

“Shall I stay?” Dyckman asked 
quickly. 
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“No, no!” 

For a moment Dyckman’s mouth was 
a straight thin line. Then he opened his 
hands at his sides, shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “May I see you to-morrow?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. Good night.” 

Dyckman turned to look at her, his 
hand on the door-knob. She faced him, 
her body leaning slightly forward. She 
put out her arm, her hand, toward him. 
Then she let it drop, and her figure seem- 
ed to Dyckman to slump. “Good night,” 
she said again, turned quickly, and went 
toward the door into the adjoining 
room. It closed behind her. 

For some minutes Dyckman stood as 
he was, hand on the knob of the door, 
hat in his other hand, temptation in his 
body. No sound came to him. Then he 
opened the door, and went out. 

It was hard for him to go down-stairs. 
He had to force himself to descend, and 
went slowly. Every moment he felt at- 
tracted upward, toward the apartment 
at the top. His face was hot, flushed; his 
body choked up; his spirit frustrated. 
‘Damn,’ he thought, ‘this love-making 
without any end.’ Once he paused, hand 
on the banister. “Am I a fool to go?” 
he asked himself. “No, I can’t be crude,” 
and he went on down. 

It was raining, but gently. The traffic 
lights on Fifth Avenue were dead. No 
motor-cars moved up or down the glis- 
tening paving; only a Ford coupé, 
without lights, stood in front of an apart- 
ment-house. Through therain he walked 
home, grateful for its wet coolness. That, 
and the motion of his walking, caused 
him to say to himself, over and over 
again, ‘Best as it is, best as it is; nothing 
should happen; shouldn’t see her again.’ 

When he entered his apartment, 
switched on the light and saw the famili- 
arity of the place, suddenly he had a 
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What Are the lies “ cher South: Really. Like? 


Here is no partisan statement. A writer and teacher of distinction born in the North 

has returned to his native State after fourteen years spent in the South. He presents in 

this article the results of his observation and reflection. Its warm and urbane quality 
makes it a pleasure to read and its effective analysis makes it worth while. 





On Leaving the South 


BY HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


FTER fourteen years (with some in- 
A terruptions) of living in the 
South, I have accepted a position 
offered me in the Middle Western State 
where I was born, and whither I am re- 
turning with emotions not unnaturally 
alittle mixed. I am leaving behind a por- 
tion of the republic which has interested 
me profoundly; and as I look about at 
our modest lares and penates prepara- 
tory to that act of God which is moving, 
I find myself trying to estimate the 
South, trying to find out what, after 
fourteen years, the South has meant to 
me. 

My friends in the little college town 
where I live are congratulating me on 
my opportunity and courteously regret- 
ting my departure. When they ask me 
why I go, I offer various reasons, which 
are received with polite murmurs; but if 
I happen to mention the fact that I am 
returning to the land that I was born in, 
I have observed that their faces light up 
with a look of comprehension. Every 
proper Southerner feels a close and inti- 
mate connection with his native com- 
monwealth; ergo, I must feel the same. 
The fact that my new position is in my 
native State (which I left at a tender pe- 
riod) is, it so happens, a geographical ac- 
cident; and, were the institution I am 
going to located in any one of a dozen 
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other communities, I suspect I should 
have listened to its siren songs with the 
same attentive ear. Of course it is pleas- 
ant to return; my point is, however, that 
the job, not the State, is naturally the pri- 
mary interest. In trying to strike the bal- 
ance of my impressions, favorable and 
unfavorable, however, it seems to me 
that here is the key to many questions. 
To the Southerner the concept of a State 
as mainly a geographical expression is 
meaningless. To him his State is his 
home. 

Once a Kentuckian, always a Ken- 
tuckian; and the rule holds good for the 
rest of the South. There is, for example, 
an enthusiasm about reuniting Texans I 
have not observed in the inhabitants of 
Iowa. Once when I was making the long 
and dreary railroad journey from Den- 
ver to Fort Worth, the train, after crawl- 
ing through interminable miles of fea- 
tureless geography, stopped at a station 
which was little more than a doll’s box 
dropped in that vast expanse of flatness. 
The passengers descended from the 
dusty Pullman to stretch their legs. A 
mild, middle-aged gentleman, whom I 
had mentally set down as a banker, lin- 
gered beside the car to inquire of the 
porter what State the town was in. In 
an instant my banker was transformed. 
He uttered something between a war- 
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whoop and ké rebel ‘yeli; whick'inform- 
ed the world at jarge that this at length 
was Texas and that his foot was on his 
native heath. The place, to my eye, did 
not differ from the hundred miles be- 
hind us or the hundred miles to come. 
But to him it was Texas, and though he 
had endless hours before him ere he 
reached San Antonio, he was home. I 
am proud of my native State, but I do 
not have for it this wild, expressive pas- 
sion. It is not in my tradition. 

But it is the admirable Southern tradi- 
tion, one which in my deracinated life 
I rather envy my Southern friends. They 
may smile at it, they may deprecate it, 
they may enthusiastically condemn their 
native commonwealths for a wild variety 
of idiocies, native and acquired, but it is 
their privilege as children. I remember 
talking to a very interesting and intel- 
ligent woman in Charleston about cer- 
tain questions in the history of the State, 
when, discussing one instance of malo- 
dorous politics, she dryly remarked: 
“South Carolina as usual insisted on hav- 
ing her own way.” It was acomment she 
could make, an essentially right com- 
ment, the comment of a South Carolin- 
ian on South Carolina; but it was not a 
comment for me, an outlander, to utter. 

This sense of attachment gives the 
Southerner a quality of being rooted 
when most Americans are air-plants. It 
gives him, even when he rebels against 
it, the stabilizing quality of a tradition; 
and I suspect that the impatient young 
Southerners who yearly drift to New 
York in open or covert rebellion against 
conservatism at home, become in time 
ardent members of the various Southern 
State societies which adorn that metrop- 
olis. I remember hearing on the campus 
of the University of North Carolina, the 
morning after that State had gone for 
Hoover, a college youth fling up his dor- 
mitory window and call out to a friend 


below from Spartanburg in loud, ironic 
tones: “Thank God for South Carolina!” 
I cannot imagine a college youth at the 
University of Wisconsin under similar 
circumstances thanking God for Minne- 
sota. Minnesota is an interesting portion 
of the earth’s surface, but it is not a tra- 
dition. 

This local attachment (to my astonish- 
ment, for, in the Valley of Democracy 
where I was reared, a county is simply 
some lines on the map) may go deeper 
and include the county of one’s birth, 
and it may, and generally does, broaden 
to embrace the whole region. The 
sources of the sentiment are obvious— 
the historicity of the South, a sense of 
being behind, the defense mechanisms 
which accompanied a slavery economy, 
defeat, and reconstruction—and nothing 
is more characteristic of Southerners 
than the possession of a quality which, 
because it is nearer than hands or feet, 
they sometimes vigorously deny. Two 
professors at the University of Virginia 
argued lengthily with me to prove that 
the cultivated Southerner does not essen- 
tially differ from any other American of 
like standing; but I modestly consider I 
carried off the honors of war, when, at 
the conclusion of the evening, I pointed 
out that their lively discussion of the 
topic was the essentially Southern thing 
about them. The inhabitant of Montana 
or Illinois does not spend his nights argu- 
ing that he differs no whit from the rest 
of his countrymen; he assumes as a mat- 
ter of course that he does not differ; he 
assumes that he can settle anywhere in 
the nation and feel equally at ease, equal- 
ly (after an interval of adjustment) at 
home. Back in 1883 Mark Twain com- 
plained that Southern conversation in- 
variably reverted to The War. That ques- 
tion is now fused with a larger problem; 
and I have yet to spend an evening 
among Southerners where talk was free, 
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that the conversation did not eventually 
drift around to the eternal problem ol 
the South and its perplexities. 

This happy advantage, however, car- 
ries with it the defects of its qualities. 
Abroad in foreign lands (say, New York 
or Kansas), the Southerner has some dif- 
ficulty in preventing himself from be- 
coming that pest, the professional South- 
erner. He finds himself an object of curi- 
osity to the people among whom he so- 
journs, and, since he has a gallery, it is 
natural that he should play to it. For one 
thing, there is his speech. He finds peo- 
ple listenin; delightedly for his absent 
“ss.” anc it sometimes happens that his 
“;'s” become more conspicuously absent 
tae before. It is somehow assumed that 
ine Southerner possesses the inalienable 
right of “Southern-ness,” which, like the 
Briton and his bathtub, he takes with 
him wherever he goes. Whereas the 
Northerner moving South soon puts on 
the protective coloring of Southern 
ways, the exile from Dixie seldom or 
never goes Yankee, and often becomes 
more obstreperously Southern than he 
would be at home. It is a social asset in 
the North to be a Southerner, and not, 
as in the opposite situation, a liability. 

Nor is the obverse picture always a 
happy one. Strive as he will to conform 
to prevailing prejudice, the Northerner 
in Dixie is iikely to remain a Northerner 
until he dies. He may devote his life to 
the South, he may honestly become con- 
verted to Southern points of view and 
strive wholeheartedly for their accom- 
plishment, but, though he will be courte- 
ously and even affectionately received, 
he is still “not one of us.” I know one 
ancient Southern city in which attractive 
young business men, coming down from 
the North with their wives, are still with- 
out the social pale, though this particular 
city seems to suffer a deficiency of eligi- 
ble males. I cannot imagine a parallel 


situation in Chicago or Omaha or Min- 
neapolis. Exasperated .Neithern wives 
have sometimes complained that their 
Southern acquaintances are snooty; as I 
have no interest in weighing snobbery 
North and South, I merely wonder 
whether Southerners do not cut them- 
selves off from a deal of warm human 
kindliness by this common insistence 
upon knowing where you were born be- 
fore considering what you are. And is it 
courteous to the stranger? 

This rhetorical question leads me to 
the delicate problem of Southern courte- 
sy. The tradition of that courtesy and the 
story of Southern hospitality form a 
legend widely diffused, so widely, in- 
deed, that canny chambers of commerce 
use it to decoy visitors to Southern tour- 
ist centres. Naturally therefore the 
Northerner moves South with heighten- 
ed anticipations. I do not know what he 
expects, but at the back of his mind there 
is a confused picture of a Southern colo- 
nel with extended palm, a smiling mam- 
my, pillared verandas, and a wide-eyed 
Southern belle, the incense of fried 
chicken breathing over the whole. The 
mixture is charming and absurd, but it is 
also poetic, and it is one of the preposses- 
sions in its favor upon which the South 
can count most strongly. It is a pity that 
the dream is too often shattered. South- 
ern courtesy does not seem to me to dif- 
fer greatly from courtesy anywhere. 

Having uttered this black heresy, I 
hasten to retrieve myself by remarking 
that I have found in the South some of 
the most delightful hospitality I ever 
hope to experience. Honesty compels me 
to add that I have also experienced in 
Dixie some of the world’s most abysmal 
inhospitality. Honesty leads me further 
to remark that in the West and in New 
England and in Chicago and in the State 
of Washington I have found very much 
the same extremes. For my point is not 
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that Southern hospitality fails to. exist, 
but that it does not especially exist. It 
seems to me, except in two particulars, to 
be no peculiar possession of this region. 
The Americans are generally a hospi- 
table and friendly people, but because 
more is expected of the South (and this 
is my first particular), merely average 
performance is a distinct disappoint- 
ment; and in the second place, Southern 
exclusiveness, where it exists, is not an 
exclusiveness based primarily upon birth 
or breeding or money or culture, all of 
which the stranger may bring with him 
or acquire; it is an exclusiveness based 
upon a geographical accident at birth, 
against which the stranger is helpless to 
contend. I do not in the least blame the 
Southerner for remembering where he 
was born; on the contrary, I should con- 
demn him if he forgot it; but I wonder 
whether he is conscious of the many lit- 
tle ways he has for reminding the North- 
ern émigré that the latter is, and must 
remain, barring miracles, an outlander. 

This endogamy comes out in countless 
little ways. Against the president of a 
progressive Southern university, born in 
New England, many excellent inhabi- 
tants of the State in which for years he 
has labored, cherish a faint resentment 
because he is not a native. I have lived 
long enough in the South to know that 
the phrase “damn Yankee” is mainly 
employed in affectionate derision, but it 
has not escaped my attention that it is 
always the Yankee who is damned. After 
acertain number of years that condemn- 
ed individual learns to bear his cross 
meekly and even to grin, but the itera- 
tion eternally reminds him that he is 
“different.” I recall with some amuse- 
ment an irate Southern poet (permanent- 
ly domiciled in New York) who wrote 
to his home paper denouncing me as a 
“literary carpetbagger” for certain hon- 
est, if mistaken, comments on verses not 
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éven his, though what the connection 
might be between my literary criticism 
and the reconstruction legislators of his 
native State I am at a loss to determine. 
The tradition of hostility seems further- 
more to linger longer among women 
than among men, and I number among 
my friends too many intelligent North- 
ern women living in the South, whose 
lives have ever and again been made mis- 
erable by feminine slights from South- 
ern women, ever to take the phrase 
“Southern hospitality” at more than nor- 
mal human value. 

In view of the patronizing attitude of 
certain types of complacent Northern 
visitors in the South, an edge of suspicion 
in the Southern attitude is understand- 
able and to be forgiven. Unfortunately 
for good feeling, not only do these visi- 
tors come South with a fixed idea that 
the inhabitants are shiftless, lazy, and in- 
competent, not only do they on occasion 
express their views with voices like 
sounding brass, but they sometimes 
bring with them a “save-the-South” com- 
plex that should be sufficient excuse for 
homicide. There is still a considerable 
stripe of moral meddlers determined to 
instruct the Southerner in better ways. 
They want to reform everything from 
his speech to his soul. Northern churches 
still spend vast sums on “home mission- 
ary work” in the South, Northern social 
agencies labor untiringly in behalf of 
downtrodden white and lowly Negro, 
Northern business sends its teachers into 
Dixie. Of course one must distinguish 
between good-will and intelligent aid 
on the one hand, and patronage and 
Pharisaicism on the other, but, after 
making all allowances, there must be 
moments when the sensitive Southerner 
resents his being cast in the double réle 
of starving Armenian and unspeakable 
Turk. But tactlessness on one side, 
though it may explain, does not justify 
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bad manners on the other; and I would 
still argue for the correction of certain 
regrettable Southern lapses in the inter- 
ests of a finer courtesy. 

But if the quantitative value of South- 
ern-hospitality is, so to speak, average, 
there are qualitative differences. A friend 
of mine, a Northerner, tells me that, 
after his arrival in a little Southern town, 
he talked fifteen minutes with a casual 
acquaintance he had made, who present- 
ly said to him: “It’s about dinner-time. 
Won’t you come in and eat with us?” 
My friend was both astonished and em- 
barrassed. Obviously the man was sin- 
cere; but obviously also, in my friend’s 
tradition, one does not invite a chance 
acquaintance in to dine. Not knowing 
what else to do, he took out his watch 
and said: “No, thank you, I have some- 
thing I must attend to.” His intentions 
were courteous, but his action equally 
surprised and embarrassed the Southern- 
er, not because the invitation was re- 
fused, but because my friend found it 
necessary to invent a reason for his re- 
fusal. In its small way, no incident is 
more illuminating. 

The casual friendly greetings address- 
ed to passers-by, black and white, on 
Southern streets is one of the most de- 
lightful traditions in the South, and one 
which I am sorry to see disappearing. So, 
too, there is a warm friendliness on the 
part of sales people and attendants in de- 
partment stores, groceries, and filling 
stations which is thoroughly commend- 
able. Sometimes, it is true, one is irritated 
by portions of the formula. When one 
makes a purchase in a Southern store, 
even though it is obvious that he wishes 
to buy one thing and one thing only, he 
finds that he must answer the query: 
“Anything else to-day ?” One’s irritation 
is not at the “waste of time” (a common 
Southern explanation of Yankee impa- 
tience), but at the meaninglessness of the 
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formula. That irritation increases when, 
as often happens in smaller towns, gen- 
teel formule cover, without masking, a 
supine ignorance of the resources of the 
store and a magnificent unwillingess to 
find out what the customer really wants. 
If the buyer then exhibits any determina- 
tion to probe the situation, unwittingly 
exposing the laziness of the sales person 
or the inadequacy of the stock, the for- 
mulz of friendliness are immediately 
translated into resentment of a personal 
affront offered a gentlewoman—the 
“saleslady”—by an ignorant boor—the 
customer. A Yankee believes that, with- 
out sacrificing the valuable gift of friend- 
liness, clerks and attendants might be 
trained to more intelligent ways. “Effi- 
ciency” is bad, but worse than efficiency 
is genteel laziness. 

In fact, the Southerner has an uncanny 
knack of making a personal issue out of 
a general matter. Perhaps the best illus- 
tration is to be found in the Northerner’s 
first contact with The War. When I 
moved South, I rented a room in the 
house of a daughter of a Confederate 
officer, and presently I was asked to 
breakfast. During the course of the meal, 
I expressed admiration for one or two 
pieces of heavy old silver. My hostess 
stiffened, explained that they were the 
remnants of her father’s silver, and that 
the other pieces had been carried off by 
“you Yankee raiders.” “Not that I blame 
you,” she added. To me (as to most 
Northerners) the Civil War is utterly 
remote; yet my innocent question had 
caused her to impute to me, among the 
rest of “us Yankees,” the loss of her fa- 
ther’s spoons, and then, in the interests 
of a hollow courtesy, to remove the im- 
putation. Why drag me in at all? I had 
not taken her spoons, though I could not 
well deny that they had been taken, and 
the falsity of my position made me thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. The incident is 
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of no importance, and it may be said I 
was overly sensitive. It was, however, my 
first experience with a characteristic bit 
of Southern psychology, and the fact re- 
mains that no Northerner ever knows 
when the burden of war guilt will be 
shifted to his innocent shoulders. To 
Northern minds, therefore, Southern 
friendliness is sometimes subject to 
queer lapses, not always, it seems to me, 
in the best of taste. 

Yet Southern friendliness is best ex- 
hibited in the home. In a Northern com- 
munity one invites the stranger to a ho- 
tel or a club for lunch, or he may appoint 
a day and hour for a dinner engagement 
at his house. But in the South hospitality 
is characteristically centred in the family 
meal, where casual guests are an inci- 
dent, not an Event. Once within the 
doorway, the stranger could not be more 
delightfully received; and though he be 
tedious as a twice-told tale, and linger 
until his harassed hosts must conclude 
that he has lost the power of locomotion, 
some member of the family will be 
found not too occupied to entertain him. 
On the other hand the absence of public 
life in clubs, restaurants, and the like, 
coupled with concentration of social in- 
terest in the home or in the homes of 
one’s friends, automatically isolates the 
visitors not lucky enough to make con- 
tacts, so that nothing, it seems to me, is 
drearier than the experience of the tour- 
ist in a Southern community where, hav- 
ing visited the points of historic interest, 
there is nothing further for him to do. 
Some of the most delightful Southern 
cities—Charleston, Savannah, Char- 
lottesville, Austin—fascinating when 
one has been fortunate enough to find 
friends in them, are blank and cold to 
the visitor with no right of entrée, who 
must frequently be left wondering 
whether “Southern hospitality” is not an 
ironic myth. Doubtless no town is very 
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interesting from the point of view of a 
travelling man’s Sunday, but, as I have 
remarked, the South has set up a legend 
of hospitality, so that merely average 
performance is relative failure. More- 
over, there is often a sense of stir in 
Northern towns when the Southern 
community on Sundays or after business 
hours seems curiously deserted. Perhaps 
one might sum up the matter tersely, if 
not very truthfully, by saying that in the 
North, everybody has gone out; in the 
South, everybody has gone home. 

But perhaps one of the most character- 
istic modes of behavior in the South is 
the business of kinship, in which particu- 
lar the Southerner surpasses even the 
New Englander. It sometimes seems to 
me that everybody in Virginia or South 
Carolina or Georgia is related to every- 
body else. If a marriage takes place, the 
fact is conversationally recorded; then 
comment turns at once to the question of 
the family ramifications involved. If a 
political appointment is announced, it 
soon appears that the appointee is cousin 
to somebody else. The system is so intri- 
cate that the tactful Northerner, after 
one or two unhappy blunders, learns to 
preface any comment on a public char- 
acter, literary, political, or what not, with 
the polite hope that the subject’s relatives 
will not misunderstand his remarks. In 
a day when the family is supposed to be 
breaking up, the business of “claiming 
kin” in the South is probably less patent 
than it used to be; yet it is one of the most 
powerful forces in Southern life, and 
one, the implications of which, I believe, 
few Southerners realize. 

There are many admirable aspects to 
the strong family solidarity of the South, 
aspects too often noted for me to dwell 
upon them here. An easy and informal 
friendliness exists at once among the 
various branches of the gens (barring 
particular estrangements), so that first 
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and second cousins, meeting perhaps for 
the first time, feel little of the awkward- 
ness which colors such contacts else- 
where. A natural pride in the success of 
one member of the group is suffused 
among all the others; and above all, the 
individual feels less lonely, less depen- 
dent upon his unaided exertions than is 
true in the North and West. Christmas 
is a pleasanter season because of it, visit- 
ing is made easier, social intercourse is 
more spontaneous, and training in good 
manners is certainly improved. 

On the other hand, the situation nec- 
essarily has certain characteristic defects; 
and particularly in the case of young 
and progressive members of the tribe, the 
pressure to conform to family tradition 
is one of the most powerful forces in cer- 
tain sections of the South. I have in mind 
some young South Carolinians whom I 
know. In the North they would expect to 
strike out for themselves, stand on their 
own feet, succeed or fail in their own 
right. In their native State, however, the 
family connections are wide; and where- 
ever they go, there is always some older 
member of the gens to supervise their 
conduct, and give them sympathy and 
support in the failure or success of their 
enterprises. The astonishing social con- 
servatism of many Southern centres de- 
pends, it seems to me, upon the almost 
European sense of family conformity 
which reigns, and which, while it has 
many advantages, succeeds too often in 
strangling initiative and discouraging in- 
vention. I know three brothers in par- 
ticular who, if they were chucked out 
into the world, might stiffen into suc- 
cessful men, but who, moulded by a 
strong sense of family convention, are 
becoming simply the pleasant young 
men of no particular vigor, with whom 
the South is filled. 

One method of escape is to flee the 
scene; and in my experience as a teacher, 
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I have again and again found it to be 
true that promising young Southerners 
are going North as much to escape con- 
formity at home as to embrace the great 
goddess, Success. At home there are cer- 
tain girls, as one such youngster said to 
me, upon whom it would be impossible 
for him to call simply because, though 
they were, according to him, attractive 
and intelligent, they were born in the 
wrong part of town. My young friend 
proposed to go where his friends and 
acquaintances would be his own, not his 
parents’. The result of this situation is 
that the South in many cases loses its 
most vigorous blood as young people go 
North in order to live their own lives. 
Of course, rebellious youth is every- 
where much the same, and yet I think it 
is true that the strong family sense of the 
South, as it is one cause of Southern con- 
servatism, is also one cause of Southern 
stagnation. For one thing, progressive, 
or at any rate, eccentric, thought is sti- 
fled by family mores; for another, pro- 
gressive ideas introduced by outlanders 
often beat in. vain against the strong 
walls of family solidarity. Especially in 
the industrial situation is it true that pro- 
gressive measures suffer because they are 
not backed by the “right people,” the 
right people being usually the very peo- 
ple with this strong family sense, so that 
progressive movements, besides having 
to overcome the usual prejudices of in- 
trenched conservatism, have likewise to 
struggle against the family solidarity of 
the upper classes. This generalization, 
like all such, will at once bring to the 
reader’s mind particular exceptions; and 
if family solidarity is as it is in the South, 
it should in justice be remarked that tra- 
ditionally this solidarity carries with it 
the implication of noblesse oblige. But 
noblesse oblige is an imperfect panacea; 
and while it is commendable in the 
Southern branches of the Junior League 
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to establish milk stations and to do char- 
itable work, labor is not something 
which should be dealt with paternalisti- 
cally; and though the gentleman farmer 
in the South looks after his hands as his 
father did before him, it does not occur 
to him that agricultural reform is an eco- 
nomic, not a family, problem. If only the 
“right people” would take up county 
demonstration work or social service or 
the cause of labor! But the “right peo- 
ple” do not, and the South as a whole dis- 
plays no promise of following some of 
the “right people” in the North and East 
in recognizing a civic no less than a pa- 
ternal duty. 

What is true in civic and social prob- 
lems seems to me also true in the arts, so 
that it must be difficult in the local poetry 
society or little theatre group to walk 
tactfully among the intricacies of what 
(to make a bad pun) I may call the kin- 
zsthetic sense. If Cousin Sue writes a 
book of verse, Cousin John, who edits 
the book-page, had better watch his step 
in commenting thereon. And if frank 
comment is made by a neutral critic, who 
is perhaps an acquaintance of Cousin 
John’s, but who has no means of know- 
ing that the book is by a relative of his, 
the consequences, whatever they may be 
for art, do not help the social situation. 
The reader may think I am imagining 
impossible cases; and, if he be a South- 
erner, will be inclined to smile at a situ- 
ation which seems utterly fantastic. Fan- 
tastic or not, the thing has actually hap- 
pened; and though Cousin John may be 
very frank with Sue’s volume, he rather 
tends to resent frankness from an out- 
sider. And as for any other literary 
work which Cousin John has to review, 
there will be a natural inclination on his 
part to tread softly and avoid unpleasant- 
ness. 

Lest it appear that I am picturing a 
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South peculiarly sensitive to criticism, | 
hasten to add that, given the situation, 
there is no special intolerance in this re- 
gion. Many Southerners will be surprised 
to learn that there is supposed to be; but 
it is a fact that in the minds of badly 
biassed persons the strong local attach- 
ment of the South is supposed to connote 
a peculiar distaste for unfavorable opin- 
ions. Such persons point triumphantly to 
Dayton and Elizabethton and Gastonia, 
and murmur something about lynch- 
ings, fundamentalism, and the deficien- 
cies of Southern education. They are 
badly informed. It is not advisable just 
now to advocate communism in Gas- 
tonia, but neither is it advisable, I gather, 
to advocate it in front of the New York 
City Hall; and if the attempt to organize 
Southern labor meets with heart-break- 
ing opposition, the obstacles are not pe- 
culiarly Southern ones, but represent 
normal human behavior in industrial 
crises. Human stupidity is too constant 
in such matters; and when equally 
damning instances of frailty could be 
collected from any section of the coun- 
try, it is the sheerest nonsense to attribute 
a special blindness to Dixie. 

On the other hand, a good many ex- 
amples could be cited of Southern toler- 
ance. Just now, indeed, the South does 
not resent honest criticism, but rather 
courts it and begs for more. In my own 
experience I have yet to find the topic 
which cannot be courteously debated 
with intelligent Southerners, or the sub- 
ject which cannot be frankly presented 
to a Southern audience at the proper 
time and place. As to the race question, | 
have heard almost every possible point of 
view from the lips of Southerners, just as 
I have heard almost every possible inter- 
pretation of the Civil War; yet these, ac- 
cording to legend, are two topics on 
which every Southerner has a closed 
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mind. I think that Southern universities 
have an excellent general record for lib- 
eralism, and I would further cite the 
honorable history of Southern journal- 
ism, which is too little known in the 
South, and scarcely suspected elsewhere. 
Lastly (despite the very real difficulties 
of Cousin John), I think the general 
vigor and sincerity of the criticism in 
Southern magazines and book-pages sur- 
pass the record of metropolitan journals. 
There are, of course, limits beyond 
which discussion does not go; I have met 
nobody who advocates immediate social 
equality, just as I have met nobody who 
believes that secession was inherently de- 
praved, but even these boundaries leave 
avery wide expanse for opinion. More- 
over, [am mindful of the herd of sacred 
cows which graze in the intellectual 
meadows North and West, whose more 
than oriental divinity must never under 
any circumstances be questioned. I have 
even heard Sherman vigorously defend- 
ed in the late Confederacy, though I 
freely admit that no one has yet arisen 
to praise General Ben F. Butler. 

The mass of Southern whites, on the 
other hand, are, I think, more easily 
swept by emotion than is the case else- 
where in the country. Their education is 
poor, and the religious sanctions to 
which they are exposed are highly emo- 
tional. Mobs form quickly, homicide 
comes more casually, and hysteria for a 
time is king. Indeed, emotion seems to 
lie nearer the surface in Southern life 
than it does elsewhere; and perhaps the 
complexities into which the Stone Moun- 
tain project was plunged would not have 
taken the shape they did in another part 
of the country. Remembering, however, 
the bathos of Big Bill Thompson’s anti- 
British campaign in Chicago, and recall- 
ing also the sluggishness which seems to 
characterize the poor white in the South, 


I would be inclined to doubt even this 
generalization, were it not that the South 
is traditionally the land of sentiment. 
The ancient opposition between the 
“practical” Yankee and the “emotional” 
Southerner has, I suppose, a vague truth; 
and in fact, looking back on what I have 
written, I note that most of it rests upon 
the tacit assumption that Southern folk- 
ways are fundamentally determined by 
sentiment and feeling rather than by 
logic and “practicality.” 

This leads me directly to the question 
of Southern charm. A thousand stories 
have created the legend that is the South. 
Way down upon the Suwanee river the 
sun shines bright on my old Kentucky 
home where, bound for Louisiana, Little 
Eva has a banjo on her knee, and Old 
Black Joe, Uncle Remus and Miss Sally’s 
little boy listen to the mocking-bird and 
watch a sweet chariot swing low one 
frosty mornin’. The gallant Pelham and 
his comrades bend forever over the 
hands of adorable girls in crinoline; un- 
der the duelling oaks Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville and Marse Chan blaze away 
at each other with pistols by the light of 
the silvery moon on Mobile Bay. It mat- 
ters little now, Lorena, the past is in the 
eternal past, for I saw thee once, once 
only, it was on a July midnight and the 
full-orbed moon looked down where a 
despot’s heel is on thy shore, Maryland, 
my Maryland. Naturally therefore a 
group has revolted in the South against 
the sentimentality of the legend, just as 
another group has capitalized it for com- 
mercial purposes. With one auspicious 
and one dropping eye, the Southern 
muse proclaims (with the neo-Confeder- 
ate group in Nashville) the ineluctible 
romance of Dixie, and now, like a shrill- 
voiced vixen, declares that the plantation 
gentry have been overestimated, that the 
F. F. V.’s were only a handful, and that 
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hookworm and malaria are more truly 
Southern than moonlight and magno- 
lias. The sympathetic observer is inclined 
to agree with the old lady that there is a 
great deal to be said on both sides. 

In truth, pursuing that elusive mis- 
tress, Southern charm, the judicious ob- 
server is doomed to many disappoint- 
ments. Stuck about the raw, red clay of 
Georgia he comes upon shanties that 
would disgrace Turkey under the sul- 
tanate. In the Carolinas he stumbles 
upon drab mill villages, an ugly brick 
factory domineering over a brood of 
cheap tenement houses in the best man- 
ner of industrial England a century ago. 
The most impressive feature of New Or- 
leans, seen from the river front, is “the 
largest sugar factory in the world.” A 
raucous voice proclaims that these are 
flush times in Texas, a strident bellow 
from Alabama tells the world that Bir- 
mingham is unbeatable, the Old Domin- 
ion is “waking up,” and the voice of Ro- 
tary covers Dixie like the dew. If he 
stops a passing male in any one of a hun- 
dred small towns, the traveller hears his 
query answered by a voice like the high 
whine of a saw; if he inquires his way of 
a female of the species, preferably young, 
he finds that the adorable girl in crino- 
line has been metamorphosed into gig- 
gles and curls and a head of impenetra- 
ble night where not a brain-cell works. 
Off the concrete highway and away 
from the show towns, trains dawdle, 
paint peels, niggers loiter, weeds infest 
the scrawny fields, and that great anarch, 
Dulness, lets the curtain fall. 

And yet—and yet—! I have stood on 
the porch of the “big house” of a Louisi- 
ana sugar plantation, gazing at the levee, 
conscious that beyond it the tawny Mis- 
sissippi, panther-like, slunk seaward, and 
felt around me the atmosphere of a mel- 
low and enduring beauty, full of pathos 
and regret. In Roswell, Georgia, I caught 
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for an unforgettable morning the high 
romance of the Old South, gazing at 
white pillars that witnessed Sherman’s 
invasion, and looking upon gigantic 
trees older than the United States. In 
the Middleton Gardens it was one day 
my privilege to talk with a woman out 
of a novel by George Meredith with il- 
lustrations by Du Maurier. Lost in the 
Tennessee hills one wintry night, I in- 
quired my way at a mountain cabin sur- 
rounded by baying dogs, from the door 
of which emerging, a bearded patriarch 
of Biblical splendor, his tall body silhou- 
etted against a fiery hearth around which 
his family, interrupted in singing 
hymns, was gathered, gave me my di- 
rections in tones of perfect courtesy and 
in the language of John Fox, Jr. I once 
met a Virginian woman who, on hear- 
ing that the State had gone Republican, 
went into her grandfather’s antebellum 
library where, draping herself in the 
Confederate flag, she sat in stately pro- 
test all morning long. I have seen Mon- 
ticello and the serpentine walls at Char- 
lottesville, a city that conceals the finest 
equestrian statue in America; I have 
walked the campus of the University of 
South Carolina (Heaven forfend that it 
should ever be “improved”!) with the 
wittiest man I ever met; have listened to 
the most musical women’s voices in the 
world; have beheld negro mammies 
with clothes-baskets on their heads and 
talked with aged darkies whose manners 
put mine to shame; have, in short, been 
thoroughly bewitched, fascinated, be- 
devilled, and struck dumb with aston- 
ishment by that most provoking of femi- 
nine creations, the South! 

For the South is feminine in its con- 
tradictions, its allure, its maddening hab- 
its of delay, its charm, its satire, its sud- 
den furies and inexplicable cruelties, its 
sentiment, its generous and forgiving 
heart. You either fall in love with it or 
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you do not. If you do, no amount of 
inconvenience in the practical affairs of 
living, no tenth revealment of the ca- 
pacity of its people for illogical preju- 
dice, will remove the virus from your 
blood. And if you do not—well, there 
is something wrong with you if you do 
not, and you had best get your blood 
pressure taken. For, despite concrete 
highways and country clubs and mass 
production and the worst agricultural 
economy in the republic, there beats at 
the heart of the South an eternity of 
youth. It is at once the oldest and the 
youngest part of the nation, oldest in its 
tradition, its unhurried reverence for the 
past, its quiet willingness to be taken for 
what it is; youngest in its eternal opti- 
mism, its inextinguishable belief that 
better times are just around the corner, 
and that, if they are not, it does not espe- 
cially matter. If in its commercial cities 
there is an increasing eagerness to “suc- 
ceed,” the old South, the immutable 
South, still smiles tolerantly on its chil- 
dren. The race question, cotton culture, 
shiftlessness, lawlessness—the South 
wrestles with these problems as it has al- 
ways wrestled with them, not forgetting 
in other moments to keep its head high 
and its lips smiling. Abused by the igno- 
rant, it remembers that it is tolerably ac- 
customed to abuse; praised and flattered 
by the sentimentalists, it recalls with a 
sigh that sentimentalism has ever found 
in the South its garden spot. 

What is the most characteristic defect 
of this region? I should answer, after my 
fourteen years, that it is still inertia. Its 
characteristic virtue? For me, it is the 
beauty of its story. On the one hand, it 
sometimes seems to the conscientious 
teacher of Southern youth that he is en- 
gaged in lifting Pelion and Ossa with a 
toothpick, and after telephoning for the 
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third time for the plumber, or discover- 
ing for the last unbearable moment that 
the store is just “out” of the gadget his 
automobile requires, or finding that the 
housemaid has been peacefully sweeping 
the dust from the floors into the registers, 
he is inclined to believe that Southern 
inertia is immovable. Like the Boyg in 
“Peer Gynt,” forward or back, it is just 
as far; out or in, and it’s just as straight. 
Then a stranger picks you up in his au- 
tomobile, a newspaper editor drops his 
work to pilot you over his city and 
the surrounding countryside, a college 
youth who seems hitherto to have re- 
garded intellectual thoroughness as be- 
neath the dignity of a gentleman’s grade 
invites you to his home or his fraternity 
house, where he receives you with good 
humor and good breeding, a friendly 
neighbor drops in with a bouquet of 
roses dripping dew, your cook hums a 
camp-meeting hymn or a spiritual, a 
casual boy tells you that his grandfather 
died under Lee, and the angle of vision 
changes, the whole romantic story 
rushes up at you, and you, too, are for a 
delectable instant deceived, you too have 
marched with Jackson, fought under 
Lee, owned ancestral estates in Tide- 
water Virginia or a house in Charleston 
—you, too, are “Southern.” Alas (being 
Northern-born) that you are really not! 
For like the lost Peri, you are doomed to 
wander about the walls of what seems to 
you a Paradise of many secret virtues, 
through the gates of which, as they hap- 
pen to open, you catch delectable 
glimpses of an Eden you shall never 
tread quite as one to the manner born. 
For the South belongs to the Southern- 
er; it is his inheritance, even when he 
cannot name it or describe it; and per- 
haps, if the South is to endure, it is wise 
and right that it should be so. 











The young man of to-day is no longer the club man, the “man’s 

man” priding himself on his susceptibility to women’s wiles, 

as was his brother of a decade ago. Conditions have changed 
him—and woman’s opinion of him. 





Young Men About Town: 1931 


BY JUANITA TANNER 


«“ © come over and see my new 
D apartment! I’ve got a new rug, 
and I’ve found that old-fash- 

ioned lamp I’ve been shopping for!” 

Neither Agnes, Dorothy, nor Gene- 
vieve is speaking. This is Bill. 

Accept Bill’s invitation and he will 
display his rug with proper pride, tell 
you he got the lamp at a bargain, and 
give you tea and sandwiches he makes 
with loving care. Bill not only decorates 
his apartment and serves refreshments 
unaided by those deft feminine fingers 
once considered indispensable, Bill also 
darns his socks and has been known, in 
financial stringency, to wash them. But 
Bill is in no wise peculiar. Bill is merely 
an up-to-date young man. 

Announcing to the readers of Ameri- 
ca’s biggest weekly the news that wo- 
men have changed, a noted British jour- 
nalist found one alarming corollary: “If 
women become more masculine, men 
must become more feminine—a serious 
and depressing thought!”* 

It is just possible to argue that here is a 
non sequitur, for if masculine perfection 
is such that any departure therefrom is 
depressing to contemplate, we cannot 
have too much of it; why shouldn’t we 
all achieve perfection in a wholly mascu- 


line world ? 
*“ The Unveiling of Women,” by Philip Gibbs. Saturdey 
Evening Post, February 22, 1930. 
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But another reassuring possibility oc- 
curs to the feminine mind. It is that if 
men become more feminine, they may 
turn out even nicer than they were be- 
fore. 

Many years ago, in “Candida,” Mr. 
Shaw demonstrated that an oddly femi- 
nine young man, conscious of his own 
weakness, was stronger than a regular 
fellow who considered himself a sturdy 
oak. Marchbanks was the precursor of 
all the young men who are nowadays, if 
we are to accept certain obvious signs, 
apt to be more dependable than the Mor- 
rells of this world because they do not 
fool themselves. So widely is Candida’s 
estimate now shared that in his latest 
play Mr. Shaw even dares to make his 
new man a constitutional monarch. For 
Magnus is as feminine as Marchbanks; 
there is in him, Orinthia says, the mak- 
ings of a first-rate woman, and she 
means it as a compliment. 

Men like Magnus are still hard to find, 
but Marchbanks has ceased to be a rarity 
and become a type. That men as a whole 
are changing from Morrells to March- 
bankses I cannot undertake to prove 
with the thoroughness achieved by mas- 
culine observers of the changing status 
of women; men have not acquired a new 
franchise, or even made radical changes 
in the cut of their clothes. But I believe 
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that their manners, tastes, and habits of 
thought are changing, quite as much as 
women’s have changed, and I know this 
is true of the young men I have observed 
in that fertile forcing-ground for psycho- 
logical sports, New York City. 

What the New Yorker does, he him- 
self boasts, is nobody’s business. All the 
same his acts are widely advertised and, 
eventually, copied. So let us follow Bill 
for a day and see what happens to de- 
velop in him virtues long monopolized 
by his sisters. 

Bill lives by himself in the room-and- 
bath apartment we have seen, and works 
for an advertising agency. One week’s 
salary is equivalent to the monthly apart- 
ment rental, the other three weeks of 
each month just sufficing to keep Bill 
adequately fed and clothed, moderately 
amused, and none too well provided 
against bad weather. 

In the morning, after breakfasting as 
fully as finances and his hour of rising 
permit, Bill goes to the office. He does 
not fare forth as men who were men 
once fared forth to their day’s toil—at 
his own speed, free-limbed and armed 
with true male aggressiveness. Not be- 
ing a moron, Bill adjusts his free stride 
to the traffic lights, and subdues his ag- 
gressiveness under the code of the more 
decent patrons of the subway. His first 
encounter with the impersonal mechan- 
ism of the city makes him conscious—as 
women were always made conscious— 
that the world is not his individual bi- 
valve. 

Surviving the subway, Bill is whizzed 
upward in an elevator so tightly 
crammed with other wage-slaves of both 
sexes that none of the men remove their 
hats. There isn’t elbow-room, and so dies 
a custom that once emphasized sex dif- 
ferences. 

This minor obliteration prepares Bill 
for the day’s work at a desk adjoining 
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that of a woman who isn’t his secretary. 
His feminine coworkers—there are sev- 
eral of them—earn salaries almost, if not 
quite, equal to Bill’s; one woman in the 
organization makes twice his stipend, 
and Bill must go to her now and then 
for a consultation about his own work. 
This does not annoy Bill. On the con- 
trary, to assume a natural mental superi- 
ority for men would be to argue himself 
below the average masculine level, and 
that would be galling indeed. 

Bill lunches at a tea-room frequented 
by women workers and other young 
men like himself. Older men may go to 
restaurants and order rare-steak-fried- 
potatoes-’n’-pie, to be topped off with 
cigars, until their doctors order them to 
lunch on graham crackers and milk; but 
not Bill. In the first place, he can’t afford 
the steaks and the cigars; and so with the 
aptitude for self-consolation mercifully 
afforded men and fabulous foxes he has 
almost lost his taste for the first, and 
failed altogether to acquire a taste for 
the second. He has an omelet and salad 
and a cigarette. 

After lunch Bill strolls along the street 
and his eye falls on prints in a picture- 
dealer’s window, china in an antique 
shop. These things interest him quite as 
much as a good horse would have inter- 
ested his grandfather. Bill cannot keep a 
horse in his apartment, while he can 
have a Currier and Ives or another blue 
plate. 

In the evening Bill seeks more positive 
diversion. He might take a girl to dinner 
and the theatre; there’s Gloria, pretty 
and soft and sweet, who invited him to 
her coming-out party because his family 
knew her family long ago. Dinner ap- 
propriate to Gloria, two theatre seats, 
dancing afterward, and incidental taxis 
would cost Bill exactly one-third his 
week’s pay. Bill does not invite Gloria. 

Instead he calls up Marjory, who has 
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a job and an apartment very much like 
Bill’s. Marjory isn’t as pretty as Gloria, 
and certainly not as soft or as sweet, but 
she insists on paying her own way. Din- 
ner with Marjory, a play from balcony 
seats, and the subway home will set Bill 
back only the cost of his own food and 
entertainment. He won’t even have to 
use up a dress shirt for the occasion. 

Thus in one day New York has foster- 
ed in Bill feminine characteristics of 
carefulness as opposed to recklessness, 
consideration as opposed to aggressive- 
ness, a disregard of sex differences in 
small matters of courtesy and in business 
affairs, feminine tastes in food, feminine 
discrimination in decorative objects, and 
informal willingness to share the cost of 
living with a girl. It is fairly obvious that 
development of these characteristics is 
only reasonable adjustment to his en- 
vironment. 

Whether or not the development is de- 
pressing depends on what you expect 
Bill to accomplish. If you expect him to 
be a great general in time of war, or an 
empire-builder or a statesman or even 
the authoritative head of a family in time 
of peace, you will be disappointed. If you 
believe and hope that the days of war- 
riors, empire-building, and patriarchal 
households are drawing to a close you 
will see in Bill the pioneer of a new era. 

Like most pioneers, Bill is actuated by 
no motive of world reform, but by a de- 
sire to live as he personally wants to live. 
He came to New York, in the first place, 
because he wanted to live differently 
from the way they lived in his home 
town, and while he has not yet achieved 
his ambitions they lie along lines which 
will take him still farther away from the 
ambitions his father and grandfather 
knew. Perhaps Bill will never write the 
novel he hopes to write. Johnny may 
never edit a magazine, Ted may never 
get anywhere in chemical research, 
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Andy may never make his trip around 
the world. But it is almost a safe bet that 
none of them will ever become a bank 
president or the father of six children. 

Not in spite of but because of this 
probability I am prepared to argue that 
an intelligent modern woman will find 
in Bill or Johnny, Ted or Andy, a better 
prospect for marital success than the old- 
fashioned man would ever be. If she is 
only as wise as Candida, she can see 
strength in what the older world called 
weakness. And she can be wiser than 
Candida if she refuses to coddle the man 
so determined to behave like a real man 
that he succeeds only in behaving like a 
child. 

One woman adviser headed her list of 
rules for the modern girl with “Don't 
marry a caveman.” The reason is not 
that women cannot defend themselves 
against the caveman’s aggression. It is 
rather that the caveman is apt to prove a 
liability, because the simple soul cher- 
ishes delusions of grandeur not borne 
out by the facts. Nowadays for a man to 
claim superiority, or even great differ- 
ence from women, on grounds of sex is 
to expose himself so obviously that only 
the stupider specimens make the mis- 
take. Women may continue to conciliate 
the would-be dominant male, but they 
can do it only on the basis—familiar to 
every schoolboy but forgotten by many 
husbands—of Burke’s recommended 
conciliation of America, namely, that 
it is for the strong to conciliate the weak. 

Precisely because he has inklings of 
this, Bill does not permit his women 
friends to discover in him that conscious- 
ness of superiority which they never fail 
to recognize in the hundred per cent he- 
man. This is not, of course, to say that 
Bill is not conceited. He is conceited as 
an individual; to old-fashioned men he 
often appears unduly conceited because 
he considers himself superior to them. 
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What he has outgrown is the solid class- 
consciousness once common to mascu- 
linity, the aristocratic assumption of su- 
perior caste. 

Even before he came to New York 
events conspired to make Bill a sexual 
democrat. He had little opportunity to 
develop the aristocrat’s serene infantile 
conception of himself as the centre of the 
universe. Bill was born into a world in 
which women’s rights were to be so loud- 
ly debated that only a child deaf, dumb, 
and blind could have been oblivious to 
their existence; as a feminine contribu- 
tor to “The Book of Marriage” suggest- 
ed, “The new characteristic of move- 
ment in women demands the develop- 
ment in men of the new quality of atten- 
tion.” Behaviorist objection to the possi- 
bility of new adult development can- 
not apply to Bill, for an attention-getting 
amount of movement among women oc- 
curred while Bill was a boy. 

More, Bill grew up in a world in 
which the masculine lords of creation 
were blowing themselves, and all their 
idées fixées, into little bits. Between 
feminism and the war Bill simply had 
no chance to own a superiority complex. 

Bill’s compensation is a share of the 
practical endurance and elasticity that 
up to now has been a characteristic of the 
lower, that is the feminine, class. It is no 
mean compensation. An aristocrat on 
the wane may be a romantic figure, but 
he is, as a rule, remarkably inefficient. 
He is proud, gallant, sentimental, help- 
less, and a prey to flattery. We still have 
with us men who are all these things, but 
Bill is none of them. 

He is not, for example, too proud to 
fight with a girl in that civilized warfare 
known as conversation. His aristocratic 
male predecessors prided themselves on 
being strong and silent, doubtless in the 
belief that argument with a woman, like 
argument with a child, was lowering to 
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the dignity. Women, not unnaturally, 
were sometimes annoyed by this atti- 
tude; of a hundred wives interviewed by 
a psychologist in the course of his re- 
search into marriage, thirty wished that 
their husbands were more talkative. 
Anthropologists, meanwhile, had pro- 
vided women trying in vain to prod 
the old-fashioned man into reasonable 
speech with a none too flattering expla- 
nation of his silence in the primitive 
man’s fear of any sort of intercourse with 
a woman. And when you trace silence to 
fear, it ceases to be an attribute of 
strength. 

Democratic give-and-take perhaps ex- 
cuses Bill from the aristocrat’s obligation 
to gallantry, Not posing as one of na- 
ture’s noblemen, Bil! usually forgets 
about grabbing a girl’s elbow to help her 
up a six-inch curb. Even though he may 
preserve the forms of courtesy as decora- 
tive survivals, he is deficient in the more 
serious and sometimes suicidal forms of 
gallantry that were obligations to men 
of an earlier generation. 

A perfect definition of this suicidal gal- 
lantry was provided by the professor 
credited with saying to his class: “A man 
does his duty if he marries young, works 
and provides for his family, educates his 
children, and, if necessary, kills himself 
in the effort. He could not die a more 
worth-while death.” 

Bill has no intention of killing himself 
in this fashion. If you asked him, Bill 
might tell you that he doubts its being 
such a worth-while way to die, for how 
do you know his children would be any 
improvement on himself? Needless to 
say, Bill’s ideas are in perfect agreement 
with those of many modern women, 
who hold that the scheme of creation is 
not divine but only too human in its 
present stage of evolution, and consider 
themselves free of any obligation to re- 
production. In this they share with Bill 
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the support of biologists who point out 
the uncertainties of heredity under Men- 
delian law, psychologists who explain 
the imperfections of home environment, 
mathematicians who chart the statistics 
of an overpopulated world, and econo- 
mists who see in overpopulation a root 
cause of war. 

Not that Bill worries much about 
these points, rather taking them for 
granted; for, like most youngsters who 
cut loose to make a living for themselves, 
he is fed up with heredity and environ- 
ment, and as a New Yorker he has only 
to look round him to see the horrors of 
overcrowding. Yet it is possible to arsue 
that Bill’s freedom from philoprogeni- 
tive impulse is not so much shirking 
from obligation as acceptance of individ- 
ual responsibility; as he does not make a 
woman responsible for his domestic com- 
fort, he does not put upon children the 
burden of fulfilling his ambitions. Bill 
will justify his refusal to work himself 
to death for the next generation if he 
does something worth while on his own 
account. Here again the carelessness of 
the aristocrat is replaced by the careful- 
ness of the commoner with his way to 
make, but strength of purpose can be in- 
terpreted in terms of restraint; a world 
more familiar with biology than it used 
to be has learned that it is the softer and 
shorter-lived animals, after all, that re- 
produce with greatest frequency. 

Perhaps another reason why Bill does 
not think much about the joys of having 
dear little children of his own, the im- 
portance of perpetuating his family 
name, and the general sacredness of fa- 
therhood and firesides is that Bill is not 
very sentimental. The same thing that 
knocked the sentiment out of women— 
that is, struggle with a none-too-yielding 
universe—knocked it out of Bill. The 
old-fashioned male aristocrat was hap- 
pily convinced that nothing, except per- 
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haps too much frankness in dealing with 
women, could really hurt him and his; 
his gallantry was the spontaneous affa- 
bility of the secure. Bill does not consider 
himself secure; Bill lives in a post-war 
world in which no one is securely estab- 
lished any more. Since in this world any 
man’s family and fireside may be obliter- 
ated by one bomb, a young man’s sense 
of values can hardly be criticised if he 
looks forward to owning a twin-motor- 
ed airplane rather than to having twins. 

But Bill’s determination to avoid 
trouble concerns only what has been re- 
garded as a major function of mankind; 
the very desire for independence which 
makes him shun family ties makes him 
enterprising about doing small things 
for himself. Bill’s household accomplish- 
ments have been mentioned, yet no mere 
mention adequately indicates their im- 
portance to a modern woman. If Bill 
tries his hand at cooking suppers and 
washing dishes thereafter, he is bound to 
learn something of the potential cussed- 
ness of chores; he will never regard the 
achievement of running a house with 
that light-hearted approval, quite un- 
mixed with genuine comprehension, 
that was once the aristocratic male atti- 
tude. 

Finally—and how, how important is 
this last characteristic!—Bill grows less 
and less subject to the aristocrat’s great- 
est danger, the wiles of sycophants. Be- 
ing human, Bill likes flattery; but be- 
cause his vanity is personal rather than 
sexual he must be flattered with some 
understanding. The ordinary feminine 
approach is apt to fail with Bill for two 
reasons: either he sees through it, or the 
witching lady grows weary of the game. 
For witching ladies do not ordinarily an- 
noy for very long those gentlemen who 
allow them to pay half the check. 

For generations, as recently demon- 
strated to New Yorkers by a Chinese ac- 
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tor playing feminine réles according to 
the traditions of his country, the mascu- 
line ideal of true femininity has been a 
feline ideal. Now mankind, as represent- 
ed by Bill, is learning to withstand feline 
depredations by developing feline attri- 
butes of its own. Bill understands flattery 
because, in spite of a casual attitude to- 
ward girls of his own age, he is some- 
times a flatterer of elderly women who 
invite him to dinner or to the opera. Be- 
sides resembling Marchbanks, Bill occa- 
sionally resembles Disraeli, that curiosity 
in his own period who was dramatically 
credited with superiority to the charms 
of pretty young Russian spies, and his- 
torically adept at dealing with well-to- 
doold ladies. Disraeli had, of course, like 
Bfll’s generation of men and like in- 
numerable generations of women, the 
wit-sharpening advantage of a handicap 
at birth. 

Thus among Bill’s contemporaries it is 
no great novelty to hear such amused 
and slightly. disgusted remarks as “She 
tried a little Clara Bow stuff on me,” or 
“You have to leave your office door open 
with that kind inside.” Where the old- 
fashioned male exhibited a fatuous pride 
in his own susceptibility, Bill and his like 
are perhaps a little vain, and certainly 
full of coy and catty humor about their 
prowess in escape. They speak of defen- 
sive measures in terms no old-fashioned 
gentleman would have used, least of all 
to himself. 

Obviously these qualities in Bill have 
their advantages to the modern woman. 
If Bill, catlike, looks out first for his own 
comfort, at least he does not demand that 
others look after it for him. If he exhibits 
a feline detachment, a certain tendency 
toscratch the hand that feeds him cream, 
it is possible to discern in this critical at- 
titude both self-respect and a becoming 
modesty. 

On the whole, if marriage to Bill 
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means earning her own living, and do- 
ing without a few pretty speeches, a 
modern woman can feel reasonably sure 
that she will not have to do all the chores, 
fairly certain that Bill will not demand 
of her, as a matter of course, the labor 
and hazard of children, and at least 
hopeful that Bill will prove impervious 
to the cruder overtures of depredators of 
her own sex. There is little doubt that 
she appreciates these possibilities. For 
years the standard pattern short story for 
the woman’s magazine was a variation 
on How to Manage a Man—a man, of 
course, of the old-fashioned type, blind 
to the workings of flattery. Now the pat- 
tern is changing to How to Catch a Man 
—a man, more and more often, who ex- 
hibits a few of Bill’s cagy characteristics. 

This change was lately made especial- 
ly evident in the attitude of feminine 
playgoers toward “Rebound,” that tragi- 
comedy by Donald Ogden Stewart in 
which Hope Williams nightly broke the 
hearts of admirers who had come to 
count on her for hard-boiled réles. The 
heroine of Mr. Stewart’s play was re- 
quired to relinquish her pursuit of an 
elusive modern young man and marry 
one of the familiar pattern. And girls in 
the gallery wailed: “Why didn’t she 
hold out for Johnny? She could have had 
him if she’d waited, and he was worth 
waiting for.” They went further; they 
said that having in a weak moment mar- 
ried the other man, she should have 
atoned for the error by running away 
with Johnny when at length he men- 
tioned it. Johnny was presumably dis- 
qualified in the mind of the playwright 
by a fit of hysterics in the last act, but, in- 
ured to masculine hysteria by “Journey’s 
End,” feminine members of the audi- 
ence persisted in considering him a very 
desirable young man. 

In fact, they find only three things 
wrong with Bill as I have described him, 
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or with Johnny in the play. For one 
thing, young men of this type are still 
pretty scarce; for another, they are still 
pretty young. 

Bill is, of course, a composite of several 
men who do not in themselves uniform- 
ly possess all Bill’s characteristics, and 
some of whom are older than Bill has 
been made to appear. There was Mr. W., 
old enough to be a responsible executive, 
who was unbiassed enough to recom- 
mend a girl assistant as his successor on 
a technical job. There is Mr. X., in his 
forties, who prefaced his proposal to a 
woman interested in her own work with 
the reassuring announcement that he 
thought there were too many people in 
the world and he didn’t want any chil- 
dren. There is Mr. Y., who minds the 
children and manages the household 
while his wife runs his business more 
capably than he did; and there is Mr. Z., 
whose bachelor apartment resembles a 
room in the American Wing of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and whose self-pre- 
pared dinners are a revelation to any 
hostess. All these belong by date in an- 
other generation, but either by expert 
knowledge in the so-called feminine 
provinces, or by unusual fairness toward 
women, they qualify in Bill’s class. 

But it cannot be denied that the mod- 
ern man, in any quantity, is a post-war 
product; his average age is under thirty. 
And women began to be modern before 
the war. There are modern women of 
forty and over; most of them, thanks to 
a recent but far from modern “revival of 
femininity,” are thirty or more. Now 
and then one of them may wonder if the 
half-dozen years separating her from a 
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modern young man are as important as 
the century of mental difference that 
separates her from the old-fashioned 
male of her own decade. There is some 
alarm over the frequency of English 
marriages in which the bride is several 
years her husband’s senior, and certainly 
this arrangement is far from ideal. Yet 
popular belief that a husband should be 
a trifle older than his wife was based on 
several obsolescent conditions—man as 
the provider who must be established 
financially before undertaking mar- 
riage, as the master requiring childish 
pliancy in his wife, and woman as a 
flower who bloomed and faded early. 

Now the modern woman suspects 
that the wife of a masterful man might 
well fade early, and the moral she draws 
is plain. It is not, really, that she wishes 
to rule the household; intelligent wo- 
men always wish the men they marry to 
be as strong as themselves. It has, how- 
ever, been borne in upon a mobile world 
that an attribute of strength is potential 
adjustment to new conditions; and in 
that adjustment, made possible by his 
acceptance of new values and new ob- 
jectives, the modern young man displays 
his worth. He may never be the magnifi- 
cent animal his grandfather was, and 
still he may be the answer to a modern 
maiden’s prayer. 

However, I mentioned three things 
wrong with him, and discussed only two 
of them. The third difficulty with the 
modern young man is that, being more 
or less impervious both to old-fashioned 
vamping and the domestic appeal of 
better babies, he is undoubtedly hard to 
catch. 


In coming numbers, readers of ScriBNER’s will find other important articles 
dealing with the adjustment of men and women to present conditions. 
Among them “Husbands at Home,” by Mark Van Doren; “I Come to 
New York,” by Mary Margaret McBride; “Youth, Inc.,” by Pare Lorentz. 











If Napoleon Had Escaped to America 


BY H. A. L. FISHER 


When Napoleon lost Waterloo, abdicated, and was ordered to leave France, 
his thoughts turned at once to America. He tried desperately to obtain a passport 
but it was refused by Wellington. There were plots in America to rescue him from 


St. Helena. 


In the third of the “If” articles, the author, Warden of New College, Oxford, 
an authority on Napoleon, speculates as to the Emperor’s course in the New World, 
if one of these attempts had succeeded. He re-creates the character of Napoleon in 

a new setting—and that setting our own country. 


EVER shall I forget that August 
N evening. The Harvard boys 
were dispersed for their vaca- 
tion, and had I not been expecting a box 
of books from France, I too should have 
been far away from the stifling heat of 
Boston, and not idly watching a foreign 
frigate (a Dane, they said) as she slowly 
worked her way up toward the quay. 
After the scorching heat of the day, the 
evening breeze on the banks of the 
Charles was pleasant, so I stood watch- 
ing, and a thought crossed my mind, 
that my books might be in the hold of 
that ship, for I was to lecture in the fall 
to the sophomore class on recent French 
literature, and was awaiting with some 
impatience the latest piece from Cha- 
teaubriand. 

Suddenly I saw him. There could be 
no mistaking the figure as he stood there, 
with his three-cornered hat on his head, 
and his arms folded across his breast, 
looking just as in the pictures, only a lit- 
tle fatter and paler than I expected to 
see him. I bowed low, and he returned 
my salute. Then, as he stepped ashore, I 
came forward and welcomed him in 
French. 

The power and dignity of his opening 
words struck me with the force of a reve- 
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lation. “Napoleon, the martyr of Liber- 
ty, the enemy of Popes and Kings, claims 
the hospitality of your Protestant Repub- 
lic!” I replied in French that we Ameri- 
cans had just concluded a war with the 
English, who had cruelly bombarded 
our capital, and that he would receive a 
warm welcome. At this he smiled, and 
then proceeded with incredible rapidity 
to pour into me a volley of questions as 
to my parentage, my religion, my for- 
tune, my calling, and many other details 
of my life and habits, which I answered 
as best I might. Meanwhile, a small com- 
pany of French ladies and gentlemen 
had disembarked, and showing evident 
signs of delight at the sound of the 
French tongue, clasped my hand and 
eagerly urged me to find accommoda- 
tion for the Emperor and his suite. 

As you know, Napoleon’s first night 
on American soil was spent in my uncle 
George’s fine new, brick house in Ton- 
tine Crescent, Franklin Place. 

The next day being Sunday, the Em- 
peror must needs accompany the family 
to the Old South Meeting House. In- 
deed nothing would content him, but 
to carry with some ostentation my un- 
cle’s Bible, which he affected to read 
during the greater part of the service. 
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As we walked home, he asked me what 
religion was most popular in Boston. I 
said “Congregationalist.” “Espéce de 
jesuit ?” he asked. When I told him that 
Congregationalists were convinced Hu- 
guenots, who much objected to Bishops, 
he nodded and said that they acted right- 
ly, that Bishops should certainly be kept 
“en bride,” and that it was fortunate for 
Boston that the city was not under the 
Pope. 

All through his stay in Boston, the 
Emperor made a point of attending the 
church services. “L’Amerique vaut bien 
une messe,” he would say; but since he 
never succeeded in learning enough 
English to understand a word of what 
was said, or even to pronounce the word 
Massachusetts (Massachusse! he would 
call it) the spiritual profit which he de- 
rived from his church-going cannot 
have been great. What really seemed to 
interest him most at this time was not 
religion, but the history of the war with 
the British in Canada, which had just 
been concluded. He would send me to 
search out notable citizens who had 
played a part by sea or land in that con- 
flict, and would closely interrogate them. 
When he learned of the deserters from 
the English frigates, who had fought 
against King George, his eyes sparkled 
with delight. “The English marine pow- 
er is decaying,” he said, “in the next war 
the islanders will be defeated at sea.” 

As you may imagine, the news that 
the Emperor was in Boston spread 
through the country like wild fire. Peo- 
ple flocked from every quarter to see 
him. A special service of coaches was run 
from Philadelphia and New York. 
Crowds of newspaper men waited out- 
side the apartments which had been re- 
served for his use by the State, and, 
whenever he walked abroad, followed 
him with their note-books and pencils. 
Some of the most illustrious figures of 
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our age, Mr. Cabot, Judge Parsons, Mr, 
Webster, and Mr. Mason, were anxious 
to shake him by the hand, and to ascer- 
tain his views on the American Consti- 
tution. 

On the great day of his public recep- 
tion at the State House the crowd was 
indescribable, stretching across State © 
Street, and even into the Common be- 
yond. At that hour he shone with a 
double lustre as our latest American citi- 
zen, and as the immortal Emperor of 
the French. As this was my first public 
appearance in the character of inter- 
preter, every word of his speech is graven 
on my memory. “Citizens,” he said, “I 
am a Republican. I am here to pay my 
tribute to the Republicans of the United 
States, who have valiantly thrown off 
the despotic yoke of perfidious Albion. 
That tyranny which you have broken in 
part of the New World I have endeavor- 
ed to destroy in the old. The fates which 
have been harsh to me have been in- 
dulgent to you. I have sustained a re- 
verse, you have gained a victory. But do 
not imagine either that my course is run, 
or that your destiny is accomplished. 
Great tasks lie before us, great conquests 
to be made, and great empires to be 
overthrown in Canada, in South Amer- 
ica, on the far side of the Pacific Ocean. 
I have come, my brothers, to offer you 
my brain, my heart, and my sword.” 

Here he stopped for the translation, 
and as the words came through in Eng- 
lish, the women in the audience sobbed 
with emotion, the men cheered till they 
were hoarse, and the whole company 
were waving their handkerchiefs for five 
minutes together. 

Then with an intense fervor he con- 
tinued speaking in a low, thrilling voice, 
which filled every corner of the Hall. 

“I do not forget that you are Protes- 
tants. Have I not read your Bible? Do 
I not cherish it? Does it not accompany 
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me wherever I voyage?” (Here he took 
a Bible from his pocket, and showed it 
to his audience). But citizens, the Bible 
has an adversary, vigilant, unsleeping, 
formidable. It is the Pope. Do not im- 
agine that because Protestants rule in 
Boston, the power of the Pope is broken 
in the New World. Look at Canada, 
look at Mexico, look at the vast conti- 
nent of South America. Everywhere you 
find the Vatican enslaving the minds 
and dominating the lives of men. In a 
word, citizens, your task has hardly be- 
gun. The New World awaits a Libera- 
tor. 

“Have I not imprisoned a Pope? Have 
I not bridled the Bishops? Have I not 
granted to Protestants and Jews freedom 
of conscience? Men of New England, I 
ask you to follow me. A great destiny 
attends us. The Briton in the north, the 
Bourbon in the south hold in subjec- 
tion suffering and martyred peoples. 
Upon you, who have secured your own 
freedom by valor, Providence has de- 
volved the duty of making Liberty tri- 
umphant throughout the American 
Continent. In you I behold the vanguard 
of the human race. 

“Two hundred years ago your fathers 
turned their backs upon the old Europe. 
They could not breathe the air of tyran- 
ny. The battle of Waterloo has been as 
fatal to the liberties of Europe as the bat- 
tle of Philippi was fatal to the liberties of 
Rome. Everywhere reaction triumphs, 
in Britain, in France, in Italy, in Spain. 
The flowers of liberty which I sowed 
throughout Europe have been trampled 
under foot. The Sacred Ark is broken. 
The constitutions are torn to pieces. The 
Goddess of Liberty veils her face. Europe 
is no longer the place for a free man. I 
turn my back upon Europe. I come to 
you as a missionary of Liberty. When 
the last chain which binds America to 
Europe is broken, the call of democracy 
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will pass eastward over the waters, and 
once more cause the thrones to tremble.” 

The immediate effect of the Emper- 
or’s speech, though lessened by the ne- 
cessity of translation, was greater than I 
could have imagined. Women and men 
alike rushed forward to clasp his hand, 
to touch his garment. The sound of sob- 
bing was audible through the hall. Such 
was the crush, that the Emperor posi- 
tively fainted, and had to be conveyed 
back with the utmost care to my uncle’s 
house. 

The next day emotion had cooled. 
Peace had just been concluded with Eng- 
land, and no one was in the mood to re- 
open the quarrel. It was commonly said 
that Andrew Jackson was a greater gen- 
eral than Bonaparte, for he had whipped 
the British at New Orleans, while Bona- 
parte had been soundly beaten by the 
same people at Waterloo. When I told 
this to the Emperor, for it was my com- 
mission to collect the rumors of the 
town, he frowned, looked fierce and in- 
tent for a few minutes, and then snapped 
out: “Bétise incroyable!” 

You must not suppose that my life was 
idle. Every day I was running errands 
for the Emperor, collecting books and 
maps (especially books and maps relat- 
ing to Canada and Latin America) and 
bringing important men to see him, ar- 
ranging for a series of communications 
with friends in New York, with Red In- 
dian Leaders, with Catholic priests in 
Quebec. The Emperor at this time rare- 
ly went abroad, but was busy with his 
books, his interviews, his dictation. 
Though much of his thought was hid- 
den, it was clear that the main part of it 
revolved round the idea of evicting the 
British from Canada. One evening in 
mid-October he sent me out to bespeak 
three places in the New York coach. Of 
his design neither I nor General Ber- 
trand, who was selected as one of the 
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three, was acquainted. I only noticed 
that, though the weather was beautiful- 
ly mild, and warm as June in northern 
Europe, he wore the heavy great coat, 
which was spread upon his bed at night. 
During the journey, which lasted three 
days, he was at times drowsy, while at 
other times he would cross-question his 
fellow travellers, particularly such as had 
any knowledge of the Canadian fron- 
tier. But it was only the second day after 
our arrival that I learned the true mys- 
tery of the visit and of the heavy great 
coat. There was in New York a Dutch 
jeweller, who had connections with the 
diamond merchants in Amsterdam. 
How the Emperor had heard of him I 
do not know; but I suspect that his re- 
tentive memory had stored up this name 
and this address many years before, 
when passing through Holland, or from 
some paper in the possession of his broth- 
er Louis. Anyhow, Van Byl, for such 
was the little man’s name, seemed to ex- 
pect him, and showed no surprise, when 
the Emperor, ripping up the lining of 
his coat, took out fifty diamonds of the 
best quality, and laid them on the coun- 
ter. People have often wondered whence 
the Emperor obtained the wherewithal 
to support his establishment: but I can 
say with truth that, though many of his 
American admirers subscribed to his cof- 
fers, and he became, especially after his 
reception by Mr. Jefferson, the recipient 
of legacies, the nucleus of his fund was 
obtained from the sale of these stones. 
From New York, we proceeded up 
the Hudson to Albany. How can I for- 
get the enchantment of that journey, 
the red and gold of the maples, the noble 
spread of waters, the graceful mountain 
outlines against the pale blue October 
sky, the stillness of those windless 
hours? Everything in the atmosphere in- 
vited to repose. Even the Emperor 
would sometimes surrender himself to 
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the sweet spirit of the season, recounting 
ghost stories or his own adventures or 
lapsing into some dreamy monologue 
on the soul and immortality or the des- 
tiny of the Universe. Only once I re- 
member that he spoke openly of poli- 
tics. We were nearing Albany, where 
it was arranged that we should disem- 
bark, and have our interviews with the 
French plotters and Indian chiefs, who 
had undertaken to render help during 
the summer expedition to Quebec. Our 
small steamer was moored for the night. 
The crew had gone to their rest. The 
moon was shining so brightly that one 
could easily read the map which the 
Emperor held outstretched upon his 
knees. 

“Do you ever have presentiments?” he 
said to General Bertrand. 

“No, sir.” 

“Look at this map. Here are the Brit- 
ish in Canada, here are the French. You, 
Bertrand, will meet the Jesuit Father at 
M. Lemoine’s in Albany. You will be 
conducted by him to Quebec. He will in- 
troduce you to the French notables of 
the Province. You will speak, of course, 
of my care of the Mother Church. You 
will tell him how I restored the 
churches, how I made the Concordat, 
how the Pope came to Paris to crown 
me Emperor, and you will tell them that 
I am at hand to free a nation of French 
Catholics from the tyrannous yoke of a 
Protestant alien. You will tell them all 
this, mon cher, you will conspire with 
them, you will travel everywhere laying 
the foundations of a great rebellion; and 
next spring you will return to me, and 
if the news be favorable, we shall march. 
Shall we succeed ? Shall we plant the tri- 
color on the citadel of Quebec? Here 
I admit, my friends, that I have a pre- 
sentiment of misfortune. The snow is 
unfriendly to my genius. Ah! those ter- 
rible snows in Russia!” Here he drew his 
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coat round him and shivered. “The Brit- 
ish, they are nothing—but the snows! 
We must not allow ourselves to be 
caught in the snows of Canada. Some- 
times I ask myself whether Canada is 
worth the effort. Moscow, the Kremlin, 
the road to India! There was glory. But 
a little bicocque like Quebec, won from 
a bad French general by a single volley, 
it is hardly worth the candle. What is 
the glory of conquering a frozen waste 
without monuments or history, bare as 
yon moon, but without its beauty? No, 
mes amis, let us leave the English to 
starve and shiver in the wilderness. Nev- 
ertheless if our good Bertrand can add 
to their discomforts, we shall not regret 
it, hein?” 

For the most part of his sojourn in 
Albany, the Emperor was closeted with 
French Canadians and Indian chiefs, 
and since a good Jesuit interpreter was 
available, I was sent abroad to collect the 
opinions of Albany and the neighbor- 
hood as to the prospects of a new war 
with England. When I rejoined the Em- 
peror, he was alone. A few hours before, 
the general had set out on his errand, 
disguised as a Jesuit Father, and charged 
with letters and proclamations to the 
Canadian French. “Our good Bertrand 
isno theologian,” observed the Emperor, 
with a pleasant smile, “I have been teach- 
ing him the Pater Noster.” 

It is not true as some have alleged that 
the capture of General Bertrand by a 
Canadian patrol, followed as it was by 
the publication of the Emperor’s secret 
correspondence with the fathers of La- 
val, was the determining cause for our 
removal from Philadelphia. My belief 
is, that in any case my master had re- 
solved to spend the winter months in 
the first city of the Republic, where he 
might meet the leading men of the time 
and enjoy an atmosphere more liberal 
than that of Puritan Boston, and that in 
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making this decision he was confirmed 
by the evidence, which he had received, 
more especially in New York, of the 
aversion of the leading Americans for a 
renewal of the war with Great Britain. 
Be this as it may, the confluence of Phila- 
delphians attending the arrival of the 
New York coach on that third Friday 
in November was, in spite of the inter- 
cepted documents, most astounding. 
One could hardly believe that a popu- 
lation, of which the Quakers formed so 
large an element, should thus soon have 
passed the sponge of oblivion over the 
Emperor’s recent profession of faith in 
the Roman Church. But curiosity is 
mightier than religion. A general re- 
turning from a triumphant campaign 
could not have been greeted with more 
enthusiasm. Men and women pressed 
forward to shake his hand, to pat him 
on the back, to chaff him with the ut- 
most good nature on Bertrand’s mishap. 
The Emperor did not take kindly to 
these homely demonstrations. From the 
first he seemed to bear a grudge against 
the Philadelphians, which was deepen- 
ed by two untoward circumstances, their 
admiration for Lafayette, and the praises 
of General Andrew Jackson, which en- 
tered into every conversation. “I guess 
our Andrew licks creation” they would 
say, at which my master would turn on 
his heel hissing out “Jmbéciles,” bitter- 
ly annoyed at so lax a judgment. 
There was one very painful scene. It 
was on the occasion of his public recep- 
tion in Independence Hall (as we must 
now call the State House) when, in the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Madison, Mr. 
Calhoun and other eminent men, he 
completely lost his self-control at the 
close of the last of a long series of elo- 
quent speeches, all nominally framed to 
do him honor, but nevertheless chiefly 
concerned with the excellence of Ameri- 
can institutions, and the brilliant strate- 
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gy of the popular general who had re- 
cently whipped the British at New Or- 
leans. “You compare your Jackson to 
Napoleon,” he burst out, “you do not 
know what war is. There is more genius 
in my little finger than in the whole 
body of your General Jackson. I tell you 
Jackson is a mediocre general. If Jack- 
son had a thousand men, and I had fifty, 
I tell you that I would beat Jackson ten 
times in eleven.” I was naturally too 
discreet to translate this passage literal- 
ly, and as the special friends of Gener- 
al Jackson were unacquainted with 
French, the incident passed without seri- 
ous consequences. 

From that moment I noticed that Na- 
poleon’s thoughts turned steadily south- 
ward and westward. 

The winter climate of Philadelphia, 
which was colder than he expected, may 
have had something to do with this, but 
more serious was his antipathy to the 
nature of the North American people. 
He would say that North America had 
all the faults of England, and none of 
its advantages. He complained of the 
language, so clumsy, obscure, ill-sound- 
ing; of the religion, so tedious; of the 
moral standards, so severe that he could 
not even stroll abroad with Madame 
Walewska (who had arrived unexpect- 
edly on November 29), of the absence 
of a court and an aristocracy, of the easy- 
going familiarity of our ways, of our 
whiskey, our tobacco, of the common 
habit of expectoration, and of our rough, 
uneven roads. 

I fancy that in a society devoid of so- 
cial deference and speaking a language 
which he could not comprehend, he felt 
that he had no great réle to play. “They 
compliment me as if I were a God,” he 
complained bitterly, “but they treat me 
as an equal. They do not even see the 
difference between the victor of Maren- 
go and Austerlitz, and a vain coxcomb 
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like Lafayette, who could not control 
the Paris canaille.” 

More and more he thought of the 
South, of establishing perhaps a little 
Kingdom in Louisiana, where French 
was spoken, and the climate was warm, 
and of thence effecting the liberation of 
South America. “It was a mistake to sell 
Louisiana to the Americans,” he said 
more than once. “But n’importe, they 
will see in me one of the historic glories 
of France. Who will think of the misera- 
ble Jackson, when Napoleon appears to 
claim the allegiance of the French peo- 
ple?” It was at this period that he wrote 
a letter to his brother Joseph urging him 
to come to New Orleans in the follow- 
ing spring, with such money and sup- 
plies as he could collect. 

The visit of the two Spaniards, which 
was destined to have so great an influ- 
ence on the history of the world, was 
kept a great secret. Even the Philadel- 
phia news men never got an inkling of 
the fact that late every night during the 
last week of November the agents of 
Bolivar were closeted with the Emperor. 
Even I was not admitted to these confer- 
ences, but I could guess what was afoot 
from the maps and books which I was 
commanded to buy, and from the way 
in which, from that moment onward, 
the Emperor’s mind seemed to be occu- 
pied by South American affairs to the 
exclusion of other interests. 

It is idle to pretend that the arrival of 
Madame Walewska and her little child 
was not an embarrassment to the Em- 
peror and his suite. Nothing could have 
been more unfortunately timed. Just 
when it was important that the Emper- 
or’s mind should be concentrated on his 
great design, this beautiful woman, to 
whom he was deeply attached, came to 
distract him with her passionate atten- 
tions. In Philadelphia, where everything 
is immediately known, her arrival could 
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not be concealed. The newspapers were 
full of the mystery of Citizen Bona- 
parte’s Polish lady friend. The Quakers 
came in a deputation to protest. Only 
the dressmakers were really pleased, and 
for many years contrived to attire the 
Belles of Philadelphia after the fashion 
of the Polish beauty. Fortunately time 
adjusts all things. When Mrs. Madison, 
in her blue velvet gown and plumes, had 
called at Spruce Street, followed by that 
famous wit and leader of bon ton, the 
Abbé Correa, the tempest of criticism 
subsided, and the adventuress of yester- 
day was announced to be an excellent 
little woman, and much maligned. 

Not a fortnight later there followed a 
visit so strange and important that every 
detail of it, even after this distance of 
years, is stamped upon my mind. I can 
see the Emperor sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves, for the heat of the stove, and lift- 
ing his eyes from a Spanish news-sheet, 
as I came to announce that two English 
visitors were below. I remember his first 
dark suspicions, exchanged so swiftly for 
the brightest hopes, when I had ascer- 
tained that our visitors were none other 
than the famous Lady Holland and Doc- 
tor Allen, her secretary; how he sprang 
to his feet crying “Lady Holland here! 
This may be the crisis of our fortunes. 
Tell her to wait a few moments, and re- 
turn to me.” 

The Emperor had determined to re- 
ceive the great English lady en grande 
tenue. As he dressed, he conversed rap- 
idly. 

“I remember Lady Holland. She came 
to me at Malmaison during the peace. 
Does she keep her looks? She must be 
fifty. Is it possible to amuse oneself with 
Lady Holland? No? She has a great 
soul, I am sure of that. Were I to marry 
Lady Holland, the English Whigs 
would follow me, and I could dethrone 
George. You say that her husband still 
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lives, but he is doubtless old as well as 
gouty. Bah! What does it matter? A 
woman who crosses the Atlantic to pay 
her respects to a man is his in advance!” 

I said I thought it unlikely that Lady 
Holland would divorce a husband to 
whom she was attached. 

“You do not understand Lady Hol- 
land,” he replied warmly. “She has a 
great soul. We shall comprehend one 
another. In the New World, polygamy 
should be tolerated. I believe that if I 
had reigned longer, I should have in- 
duced the Pope to tolerate polygamy in 
the Sugar Islands. Lady Holland will 
understand this point of view, she will 
be my interpreter, my ally, perhaps even 
a wife, who knows.” Then drawing 
himself up, and buttoning the last but- 
ton of his uniform, “Lady Holland will 
follow her star. She will inscribe her 
name on the annals of history as the 
companion of Napoleon.” 

I observed that while Lady Holland 
admired the Emperor as a statesman and 
a general, she was not likely, at her age, 
to fall in love. The English were always 
cold. “You will see,” replied the Em- 
peror, laying his finger on his nose, 
“Lady Holland will prove the exception 
to the rule.” 

With that he bade me show Lady 
Holland into the room, but on no ac- 
count the English secretary. “Engage 
Mr. Allen downstairs,” he added. “Inter- 
rogate him. Find out the total fortune 
of Lord Holland, how much of it is in 
land, how much in houses, how much in 
stocks and shares, how much Lady Hol- 
land has brought with her. Ask the same 
questions with respect to Allen’s estate. 
It is not only English lords who are rich. 
Fox was not a Lord, but he could spend 
money. Perhaps it was not his own. That 
is likely.” Here he paused, as if in medi- 
tation. Then, as I was leaving the room, 
he added, “Do not forget to enquire 
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whether they know any rich Ameri- 
cans.” 

I confess that I found it impossible to 
execute these instructions. Dr. Allen, 
who appeared to be a learned man, 
spoke of the historical antiquities of 
Massachusetts, asking me many ques- 
tions, which I was unable to answer. It 
was therefore a relief, when, an hour 
later, I heard the Emperor’s bell. As I en- 
tered the cabinet de travail, Lady Hol- 
land was making a low reverence. “Ma- 
dam, we will regenerate the world to- 
gether,” said my master sublimely as she 
kissed his hand. 

Overcome with emotion, the lady re- 
joined her friend, and drove away. 

“What did you make of the secre- 
tary?” asked the Emperor. I said that he 
was a learned man, who had travelled in 
Spain, and was interested in antiquities. 

“Well, that is better than nothing. We 
shall want antiquarians. I took antiqua- 
rians with me to Egypt: They shall ac- 
company me to South America. Allen 
can be better employed with the glori- 
ous monuments of the Incas than with 
the mouldy relics of his damp little isl- 
and. I know the history of England. It is 
nothing. But South America! A vast 
continent, untouched by the spade, rich 
with extinct and brilliant civilizations! 
What a noble field for the savant! Our 
expedition will infuse new life into 
South America. It will do more. It will 
regenerate Allen!” Here he laughed till 
his sides shook. “And stay, there is an- 
other use for Allen. We will make him 
a Lord. Then he will marry one of 
these rich Boston ladies. Lord Allen will 
sound very well. You see, mon cher 
[rubbing his hands], fortune opens out 
on every side. What does it matter to the 
Universe, if Allen is a Lord! It is a name 
only, but if it brings us the dot of Allen’s 
ugly American wife—that is worth 
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“As for Miladi, she does not resemble 
Walewska. They would be antipathetic, 
See to it, Claude, that these ladies do not 
meet. Miladi is an esprit fort. She rea- 
sons like a man. I call her an English 
Madame de Stael, but better looking, 
and not so unreasonable. Yes, Lady Hol- 
land is decidedly more intelligent than 
Madame de Stael. But bah! how ridicu- 
lous intelligent women are! 

“Still we must humor Lady Holland. 
In Philadelphia, perhaps, where the 
English are not popular, she will be sus- 
pect; but one never knows. Lady Hol- 
land is a grande dame. We will employ 
her to relieve the rich Quakers of some 
of their superfluities.” 

Lady Holland’s arrival was as helpful 
as the appearance of Madame Walewska 
had been otherwise. For it appeared that 
this proud and beautiful English lady 
(much as she despised the North Amer- 
icans) was as eager to spill English blood 
in the liberation of South America as 
the Emperor himself, and that she had 
even met Miranda on the occasion of his 
visit to London. Need I picture my mas- 
ter’s delight in finding that the leading 
whigs in England were all Spanish “lib- 
erals”! For the better part of a fortnight 
he could think of little but the assistance 
which might be drawn from English 
whigs to the furtherance of his great 
designs. One day he even appeared at 
déjeuner wearing Whig favors. “N’est 
ce pas que je suis Vig, Miladi? For 
méme n’était plus fonciérement Vig que 
moi.” I have never known him more 
cheerful. He counted that with the wife 
of Lord Holland, and the Whigs, all the 
disbanded idle soldiers and sailors of 
England could be enticed over to share 
the great adventure of liberating South 
America. In a letter addressed to a 
prominent Philadelphia Quaker he 
spoke of the power of Spain in South 
America as the great obstacle to a Pan- 
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American peace, but to Lady Holland 
he said, not altogether in jest, “You Eng- 
lish are a race of bandits. You must not 
forget your traditions. Regard me as one 
who combines the qualities of a Raleigh 
and a Fox.” 

The situation in South America, as we 
came to learn, was at that time critical. 
The republican revolt, which for the 
past four years had blazed and splutter- 
ed all over the continent, now seemed al- 
most extinguished save in the Plate prov- 
ince. Morillo’s royalist forces had stamp- 
ed out the rebellion in Venezuela and in 
Granada. Bolivar was a fugitive. A 
blood-thirsty reaction was running its 
evil course from one end of the conti- 
nent to another. 

The night before Lady Holland sailed 
for Europe, Napoleon divulged to me 
the broad outline of his plans. He would 
first go to Washington to press upon the 
government the conquest of Florida. 
“Jackson is a bad general, but he is capa- 
ble of commanding the army of Flori- 
da!” Then he would proceed to New 
Orleans, where he had already made an 
assignation with two great leaders of the 
South American revolt, Bolivar and 
Sucre. 

“At New Orleans,” he observed, “I 
shall feel at home. My Latins will be 
about me. It is there that I shall organize 
the conquest of South America.” 

“Sire,” observed Las Casas, “it is an 
immense project, greater and more dif- 
ficult than the conquest of Russia. They 
tell me that in those swamps and forests 
of Venezuela the yellow fever is worse 
than it was in San Domingo.” 

“You do not understand the war of 
the future. How does one tame a land, 
rich beyond dreams, but inhabited by a 
sprinkling of half-starved, superstitious, 
quarrelsome Creoles? You think that I 
do not understand the Creole nature?” 
Here he paused, and we remembered 
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that Empress Josephine was a Creole. “I 
tell you that Creoles are not like Prus- 
sians. It is not by force that Creoles are 
ruled, but by seduction and gold. Besides 
in this new world the art of war takes on 
a wider aspect. Arms alone do not suf- 
fice. Empires will be won by propaganda 
and gold, by men of affairs and archi- 
tects and savants. Byron will write odes 
which we will translate and scatter 
everywhere, in Caracas, in Bogota, in 
Lima. At New Orleans we shall set up 
a great bureau of literature, which will 
inundate the continent. The Quaker 
mission is organized. Lady Holland’s 
mad admiral has sworn to help us. A 
young French soldier named de Vigny 
raises a legion from among my veterans. 
The English adventurers, Whigs, brig- 
ands, old soldiers, sailors escaping the 
Press Gang, will flock to my standard. 
The rendez-vous is arranged. It is Mar- 
garita, a small island in the Caribbean 
Sea. We will hurl our English on Moril- 
lo. Ah! Mon Dieu! Make no mistake. 
The yellow fever will not leave the Eng- 
lish unvisited, nor the royalists either.” 

By this time the Emperor, having 
emptied his own snuff-box, seized mine 
without a word of apology, took a pinch, 
and pocketed the box. 

“We shall take the money of the 
Quakers bien entendu, but we shall not 
deceive them, for we shall give to South 
America a lasting peace.” 

The story of Napoleon’s visit to Mr. 
Jefferson at Monticello is well known. 
It has furnished the theme of so many 
pictures (all the world knows Sully’s 
fifty-thousand dollar canvas) and de- 
scriptive essays that I would not mention 
it but for one circumstance. After that 
visit, we had no more criticism of Na- 
poleon as the Attila of his age, the blood- 
thirsty tyrant, the enemy of the human 
race. It was sufficient for the citizens of 
our country that the immortal Mr. Jef- 
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ferson, the chief author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, had received him 
in his beautiful home, shown him the li- 
brary, the garden, and the mills of Mon- 
ticello, and that he should have been 
there entertained for six days as an hon- 
ored guest. Hour after hour did Napo- 
leon converse with that venerable and 
famous friend of human liberty, speak- 
ing of the far-reaching plans for the re- 
generation of Europe, which had been 
foiled at Waterloo, of his friendship 
with the English Whigs, and of his de- 
sire to see South America freed by the 
joint efforts of the patrons of liberty in 
Britain, in France, and in the United 
States. My belief is that Mr. Jefferson, 
who at this time was anxious to be cor- 
dial with England, was originally per- 
suaded to relent toward Napoleon by 
the news of Lady Holland’s visit, and 
that our invitation to Monticello was 
due to that cause. However this may be, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Jefferson 
felt the fascination of his guest. For often 
afterward he spoke of him with enthusi- 
asm, as a friend of Liberty and humane 
letters, in whom all that was generous 
and addicted to virtue in the Anglo- 
Saxon people might find a prop and sup- 
port. 

It is largely to Mr. Jefferson’s influence 
with the government at Washington 
that, despite many representations from 
the envoys of Britain and France, Na- 
poleon was permitted to establish in 
New Orleans a centre of political activi- 
ty, so intense as to convulse the fortunes 
of a continent. Never, save perhaps dur- 
ing the first years of the consulate, were 
his energies so happily inspired. There 
were indeed days when a certain languor 
seemed to overtake him; but these 
would be followed by a sudden recovery 
of nervous power, which enabled him to 
accomplish in a day what an ordinary 
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mortal could scarcely hope to achieve in 
a month. 

When I think what was accomplished 
in those wonderful eighteen months— 
the gathering of the army of Venezuela, 
of the army of Granada, the raising of 
the African volunteer corps from the 
Southern plantations, the defeat of Mo- 
rillo’s royalists by the combined levies 
of Bolivar and Sucre on a plan of cam- 
paign devised by the Emperor at Port 
au Prince, the bribing of Peru, the great 
workshops of republican propaganda es- 
tablished in Bogota and Lima, I am lost 
in amazement at the amount which was 
accomplished in so small a time. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in these eigh- 
teen months the foundations were laid 
for the South American Republic. 

I can see him, even at this distance of 
time, in his broad panama hat, review- 
ing the black troops upon his vast plan- 
tations, for you must know that a torrent 
of legacies had suddenly made him the 
largest slave owner in the Southern 
States. I can see him leading the cotillon 
with Madame Walewska, he so grave, 
she so radiant, in one of those warm, per- 
fumed, southern nights, when the light 
of the moon and stars seems to outshine 
the yellow lamps. I can see him in his 
cabinet de travail in the Cabildo (which 
had been placed at his disposal by the 
City) dictating to three secretaries at 
once, in his quick, nervous, jerky voice, 
or lying on the floor sticking pins into 
maps, or again, as in moments of relaxa- 
tion he held us all spellbound by his 
anecdotes and recollections. I remember, 
too, the day on which he received the 
news that the Pope (influenced, it was 
said, by a Polish Cardinal) had annulled 
his marriage with Marie Louise. All that 
is long ago now, but I remember it as if it 
were yesterday, the black gloom of the 
Emperor, his cherished son being now 
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declared illegitimate, the triumphant 
joy of the Polish lady, and the eager 
preparations which were made in the 
town for a popular wedding. 

As you know, it turned out otherwise. 
When the Emperor started upon his 
great expedition on the last day of Au- 
gust, 1817, Madame Walewska, having 
hardly recovered from the birth of her 
second son, was left behind. To cross the 
sea, and then to undertake a journey on 
mule-back through swamps and forests, 
and across the lofty Andes to Lima was 
no work for a delicate woman. Do not, 
however, suppose that my master was 
heartless. He grieved at the parting, and 
it was only after he had reached Lima, 
the ancient capital of Pizarro, and there 
discovered how high and proud was the 
tone of the Spanish aristocracy, that he 
determined to marry the Montemira 
girl. 

Little satisfaction did he obtain from 
a union founded upon hard political 
calculation, for the girl was as cold as 
ice and stiff as starch, her blood soured 
by priestcraft, and her father, the mar- 
quis, a parched old mummy, who 
thought of nothing in the world but his 
descent from the Inca Princess. 

Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Preston have 
both employed their famous pens on a 
description of Napoleon’s journey from 
Caracas to Lima—the long line of mules, 
litters, valencins, and carts, the African 
bodyguard, the light horsemen, Spanish, 
American, English, French (these in 
small numbers) and North Americans, 
the body of picked American savants 
and architects, the corps of French vet- 
erans, the three hundred deserters from 
English ships, the three theatrical com- 
panies, English, French, and Spanish, 
the musicians, the numerous printing- 
presses which passed over the country 
which had already been cleared of ene- 
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my forces by the armies of Bolivar and 
Sucre. Such a triumphant procession 
South America had never seen. Long 
before the liberator had reached Lima, 
he was master of every South Ameri- 
can heart. Even the forces of nature were 
defied, for who has not heard of Le Cid, 
played on a sunny afternoon in a shelter- 
ed cup of the towering Andes? 

In Peru he found that spirit of social 
deference, the lack of which had con- 
stantly pained him in the north; but 
notwithstanding it was easy to see that 
he was restless and unhappy. There was 
something huge and unearthly about the 
landscape which haunted him. “This,” 
he said, “is a country of vast mountains 
and small minds. There is more life in 
a village of Provence than in the whole 
province of Peru.” Startling as his tri- 
umph had been—for could anything be 
more wonderful than the creation in so 
short a time of a federal Republic of 
South America?—he was still hungry. 
Torule Creoles and South American In- 
dians in that damp shadowland seemed 
an unworthy conclusion to a great ca- 
reer. 

Yet, Mr. Bancroft in describing his 
work in South America does not hesitate 
to compare it to the achievements of 
George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton, the first supreme in war, the 
second the architect of the glorious 
American Constitution ; but I have heard 
that the great and good Mr. Jefferson in 
the closing year of his life expressed his 
disappointment in Napoleon, saying 
that the South American Federation, 
though in name a Republic, was in fact 
little better than a military tyranny, and 
that the governors of the provinces, 
Bolivar, Sucre, San Martin, and the rest, 
were no friends to democratic liberty, 
but tyrants supported by pretorian 
guards. Candor compels me to admit 
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that the venerable statesman has, with 
his habitual perspicacity, divined a truth 
which long escaped the notice of the 
North American people. 

Indeed, if the exact truth must be told, 
he never esteemed at their full value our 
noble institutions. “The Clermont, that 
little steam packet on the Hudson,” he 
would say, “is worth more than all your 
Jeffersons and Madisons. With steam 
you Americans will revolutionize the 
world. Distance will be vanquished. 
Who knows but if some day great Amer- 
ican armies may not be conveyed across 
the Atlantic Ocean, and mould the des- 
tinies of Europe? But your Constitution! 
It is the worst in the world, the fabric of 
idealogues living in a Utopia of bucolic 
dreams. What great enterprise can your 
President achieve in four years?” 

I reminded him that in less than four 
years he had reconstructed France. 

“Ah!” he said, “but then I did not al- 
low myself to be hampered by politi- 
cians. Everything in France, the army, 
the foreign policy, the police, the educa- 
tion, the taxes, was under my hands. 
Your President cannot make a treaty 
without the Senate, or raise a dollar with- 
out the House of Representatives. In 
England such institutions may succeed, 
for England is governed by an experi- 
enced aristocracy; but in this country, 
where one man is as good as another, 
there must be a supreme figure to stir 
the flame of admiration, and make the 
wheels of history go round.” 

On the first evening of his arrival at 
the plantations, which had been left him 
under the will of the beautiful Contesse 
de Morainville, he recurred to the sub- 
ject of the destiny of North America, 
saying that although he was now a 
wealthy proprietor in Louisiana with 
slaves and sugarcane, not to speak of a 
fine cellar of good old Madeira, he 
would never tolerate the life of a planter. 
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We were sitting on the porch, sipping 
lemonade and fingering our ices. The 
great yellow river flowed behind the 
orange groves. It was that delicious hour 
before the swift coming on of a Southern 
night. Monsieur de Vigny, a young sol- 
dier and man of letters (who had re- 
cently arrived with General Foy from 
France), spoke with poetic enchantment 
of the beauty of the great river and the 
evening sky, and of the delights offered 
by an existence spent among these soft 
and tranquil scenes. 

My master did not scruple to inter- 
rupt his flow. “Ah! our young friend is 
a poet. It is not by poetry that the Amer- 
icans grow sugar and cotton, but by a 
stout whip of cowhide applied to the 
backs of their African slaves. Jefferson is 
an idealogue, but I observed that neither 
in his home nor on his property did he 
dispense with the services of these useful 
creatures. As for me, I am no idealogue 
like Jefferson, but wealth does not inter- 
est me as an end. What is the value of 
ownership? But power, glory, the foun- 
dation of institutions, these are the am- 
bitions of a lofty soul. You will see that 
all the wealth which I have gathered in 
this country will be employed on great 
ends.” 

General Foy then asked whether the 
vast expanse of North America did not 
hold out fine prospects for the ambitious 
man. 

“For the traveller, the discoverer, the 
seeker after wealth, yes. Not so for the 
statesman or the soldier. America is not 
a State, but a company of exploitation. 
The policy of Providence is to sprinkle 
this continent with individuals. The 
function of the statesman is to mancv- 
vre with masses. I tell you that the North 
American does not understand politics, 
and has no need of politics. He wants to 
get rich and he is right. To develop the 
resources of this continent by mining, 
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farming, manufacturing, that is his des- 
tiny, but it is not a fate which I desire to 
share.” 

The world has never ceased to won- 
der why in the midst of the pleasures 
and glories of his Peruvian home, while 
he was the undisputed master of a conti- 
nent, and the dictator of innumerable 
schemes for its social and intellectual ad- 
vancement (a handsome new quarter 
designed by Mr. Bulfinch, principally 
for the accommodation of the French 
veterans, had just been added to the city 
of Pizarro), he took the astonishing reso- 
lution which led to his end. If he had re- 
tired to a monastery, like Charles V, it 
would have seemed to his Spanish speak- 
ing subjects more intelligible than the 
course which he adopted. The theory of 
Doctor Springmann, that it was a case 
of tedium vitae, 1 dismiss at once. Nor 
do I agree with those French historians 
who assign the blame to his high-born 
Spanish wife, for if the truth be told, he 
found among the Creoles of the Calle 
del peligro many sources of consolation 
for that insipid lady. My theory is that a 
certain spring of memory was touched 
by the news, coming to him in the au- 
tumn of 1818, that certain Indian peo- 
ples had risen against the English, and 
that an invitation from the Peshwa, 
reaching him at the very moment when 
he was dictating his Egyptian memories, 
lit a certain flame in his mind, which 
grew and grew until it burned its way 
through every obstacle. 

A few words which he spoke late one 
night in the Palace garden confirm me 
in this opinion, “Great men,” he said, 
“speak in prophecy. After all, Columbus 
was right. The way to the Indies is by the 
West.” Then, twitching me by the ear, 
he continued, “Do you know that Well- 
ington made his first campaigns in In- 
dia? Perhaps it is fated that, where 
| Wellington began, there I should end. 
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Who knows? I say to you, India is the 
Achilles heel of English power. Already 
the proud islanders tremble for their 
plunder. The Indians murmur. They 
await a man. Something whispers to my 
heart that the battle of Waterloo will be 
avenged on the plains of Bengal.” 

It is now established beyond doubt 
that the Galvanino went down with all 
hands in that great November gale off 
the coast of Java. Of the voyage nothing 
is known, and of the preparations for 
the voyage very little certainly to me. By 
what arts Napoleon induced the com- 
mander of that Chilean vessel to convey 
him across the Pacific I have never 
learned, for the whole secret was so skil- 
fully kept, that even I, the confidential 
secretary and interpreter, never divined 
the purpose of Admiral Blanco’s nightly 
visits to the Palace. All I know is that on 
the morning of September 23 it was 
found that Napoleon had sailed from 
Callao, on an unknown errand, with fif- 
teen of his old companions in arms, 
and a crew of deserters from the Eng- 
lish navy, and that the ex-King Joseph 
was governing the Republic in his 
place. 

Mr. Prescott’s fine phrase “A South 
American Charlemagne” must not be 
pressed too far. It is true that Napoleon’s 
travelling inspectorate (save for the fact 
that it was everywhere attended by a 
train of light artillery) was avowedly 
modelled on the Missi dominici of the 
Frankish Empire; but “the Friends of 
Liberty,” a club or faction of the Em- 
peror’s South American adherents, 
highly organized, alone entitled to bear 
arms, and alone privileged to vote at 
elections, recalled the party groups of 
medizval Italy; while other features of 
the South American Constitution, such 
as the division of the settled districts into 
departments, and the curtailment of the 
legislative sessions to a period of four- 
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teen days, were clearly derived from Im- 
perial France. 

Such institutions Mr. Jefferson was 
justified in regarding as falling short of 
the spirit and intention of his immortal 
Declaration of Independence, and their 
acceptance only to be explained by the 
exhaustion bred of five years’ civil war, 
from which the South American people 
was then suffering. 

My belief is that the Emperor (for so 
I continue to think of him) held the 
South American population in deep 
contempt. Save for Generals Sucre and 
San Martin, no leaders of the revolution 
inspired him with confidence. In Boli- 
var he beheld the flame of genius, but 
too often obscured by the hateful fumes 
of animal passion. “Some day,” he 
would say, “I shall be compelled to exe- 
cute that creature. Otherwise he will 
shock the world with his lusts and atroci- 
ties.” In a word, he held that South 
America was not fit for liberty, and, 
were it not for the curb of strong insti- 
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tutions, would lapse into a century of 
chaos. This, however, was not the lan- 
guage which he used in public. To the 
world at large he spoke of “our pro- 
visional institutions,” and hinted that 
great preparations were being made for 
a golden age of Liberty. That my master 
was insincere, I am reluctant to believe, 
Honesty, however, compels me to admit 
that the diligent researches of Mr. Ban- 
croft and Mr. Prescott among the Ar- 
chives of Lima have failed to discover 
any trace of these preparations. 

Of the twenty-eight false Napoleons 
who appeared in the United States dur- 
ing President Monroe’s administration, 
three were women, claiming to have 
changed souls with the Emperor. Of 
these, Ellen Jane Mason, of Roxbury, 
Mass., was the most successful, for de- 
spite the failure of her costly action of 
law for the possession of the Louisiana 
plantations, she left a fortune of one 
hundred thousand dollars made by this 
deception. 
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De parture 


By Bernice KENYON 


Tuis is the only house that I shall found 

Ever again on earth. From now, beware! 

What building I shall do will be in air, 

Safe from the sands—cut off from lovely ground 

That breeds too many wonders, and chokes me round 
With high green walls of beauty and despair. 

Now with the last strength in me I must dare 

To leave this place, and forever be unbound. 


Let us go free and find us wider room, 

For it were death to stay too long inside. 

Fling the door open, put the windows wide! 
Let us go out, before it is too late, 

Past the long garden pale with fullest bloom,— 
And never look behind nor lock the gate. 











A story by the author of “The Sound and the Fury” 
and “As I Lay Dying,” regarded by many as 
one of the most significant young writers in America 





Dry September 


BY WILLIAM FAULKNER 


light, aftermath of sixty-two rain- 

less days, it had gone like a fire in 
dry grass—the rumor, the story, what- 
ever it was. Something about Miss Min- 
nie Cooper and a negro. Attacked, in- 
sulted, frightened: none of them, gath- 
ered in the barber-shop on that Saturday 
evening where the ceiling fan stirred, 
without freshening it, the vitiated air, 
sending back upon them, in recurrent 
surges of stale pomade and lotion, their 
own stale breath and odors, knew ex- 
actly what had happened. 

“Except it wasn’t Will Mayes,” a bar- 
ber said. He was a man of middle age; 
a thin, sand-colored man with a mild 
face, who was shaving a client. “I know 
Will Mayes. He’s a good nigger. And I 
know Miss Minnie Cooper, too.” 

“What do you know about her?” a 
second barber said. 

“Who is she?” the client said. “A 
girl?” 

“No,” the barber said. “She’s about 
forty, I reckon. She ain’t married. That’s 
why I don’t believe-——” 

“Believe hell!” a hulking youth in a 
sweat-stained silk shirt said. “Won’t you 
take a white woman’s word before a 
nigger’s?” 

“I don’t believe Will Mayes did it,” 
the barber said. “I know Will Mayes.” 

“Maybe you know who did it, then. 


Tis the bloody September twi- 


Maybe you already got him out of town, 
you damn nigger-lover.” 

“I don’t believe anybody did any- 
thing. I don’t believe anything happen- 
ed. I leave it to you fellows if them la- 
dies that gets old without getting mar- 
ried don’t have notions that a man can’t 


“Then you're a hell of a white man,” 
the client said. He moved under the 
cloth. The youth had sprung to his feet. 

“You don’t?” he said. “Do you accuse 
a white woman of telling a lie?” 

The barber held the razor poised 
above the half-risen client. He did not 
look around. 

“Tt’s this durn weather,” another said. 
“Tt’s enough to make any man do any- 
thing. Even to her.” 

Nobody laughed. The barber said in 
his mild, stubborn tone: “I ain’t accus- 
ing nobody of nothing. I just know and 
you fellows know how a woman that 
never——” 

“You damn nigger-lover!” the youth 
said. 

“Shut up, Butch,” another said. “We'll 
get the facts in plenty of time to act.” 

“Who is? Who’s getting them?” the 
youth said. “Facts, hell! I——” 

“You're a fine white man,” the client 
said. “Ain’t you?” In his frothy beard 
he looked like a desert-rat in the mov- 
ing pictures. “You tell them, Jack,” he 
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said to the youth. “If they ain’t any 
white men in this town, you can count 
on me, even if I ain’t only a drummer 
and a stranger.” 

“That’s right, boys,” the barber said. 
“Find out the truth first. I know Will 
Mayes.” 

“Well, by God!” the youth shouted. 
“To think that a white man in this 
.town——” 

“Shut up, Butch,” the second speaker 
said. “We got plenty of time.” 

The client sat up. He looked at the 
speaker. “Do you claim that anything 
excuses a nigger attacking a white wo- 
man? Do you mean to tell me that 
you're a white man and you'll stand for 
it? You better go back North where you 
come from. The South don’t want your 
kind here.” 

“North what?” the second said. “I 
was born and raised in this town.” 

“Well, by God!” the youth said. He 
looked about with a strained, baffled 
gaze, as if he was trying to remember 
what it was he wanted to say or to do. 
He drew his sleeve across his sweating 
face. “Damn if I’m going to let a white 


“You tell them, Jack,” the drummer 
said. “By God, if they——” 

The screen-door crashed open. A man 
stood in the floor, his feet apart and his 
heavy-set body poised easily. His white 
shirt was open at the throat; he wore a 
felt hat. His hot, bold glance swept the 
group. His name was Plunkett. He had 
commanded troops at the front in France 
and had been decorated for valor. 

“Well,” he said, “are you going to sit 
there and let a black son rape a white 
woman on the streets of Jefferson?” 

Butch sprang up again. The silk of his 
shirt clung flat to his heavy shoulders. 
At each armpit was a dark half-moon. 
“That’s what I been telling them! That’s 
what I——” 
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“Did it really happen?” a third said, 
“This ain’t the first man-scare she ever 
had, like Hawkshaw says. Wasn’t there 
something about a man on the kitchen 
roof, watching her undress, about a year 
ago?” 

“What?” the client said. “What's 
that?” The barber had been slowly 
forcing him back into the chair; he ar- 
rested himself reclining, his head lifted, 
the barber still pressing him down. 

Plunkett whirled on the third speak- 
er. “Happen? What the hell difference 
does it make? Are you going to let the 
black sons get away with it until one 
really does it?” 

“That’s what I’m telling them!” 
Butch shouted. He cursed, long and 
steady, pointless. 

“Here, here,” a fourth said. “Not so 
loud. Don’t talk so loud.” 

“Sure,” Plunkett said; “no talking 
necessary at all. I’ve done my talking. 
Who’s with me?” He poised on the balls 
of his feet, roving his gaze. 

The barber held the client’s face down, 
the razor poised. “Find out the facts 
first, boys. I know Willy Mayes. It 
wasn’t him. Let’s get the sheriff and do 
this thing right.” 

Plunkett whirled upon him his furi- 
ous, rigid face. The barber did not look 
away. They looked like men of different 
races. The other barbers had ceased also 
above their prone clients. “You mean to 
tell me,” Plunkett said, “that you'd take 
a nigger’s word before a white wo 
man’s? Why, you damn nigger-loving 


. The third rose and grasped Plunkett’s 
arm; he too had been a soldier. “Now, 
now! Let’s figure this thing out. Who 
knows anything about what really hap- 
pened?” 

“Figure out hell!” Plunkett jerked 
his arm free. “All that’re with me get 
up from there. The ones that ain’t—” 
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He roved his gaze, dragging his sleeve 
across his face. 

Three men rose. The client in the 
chair sat up. “Here,” he said, jerking at 
the cloth around his neck; “get this rag 
off me. I’m with him. I don’t live here, 
but by God, if our mothers and wives 
and sisters—” He smeared the cloth over 
his face and flung it to the floor. Plunk- 
ett stood in the floor and cursed the 
others. Another rose and moved toward 
him. The remainder sat uncomfortably, 
not looking at one another, then one by 
one they rose and joined him. 

The barber picked the cloth from the 
floor. He began to fold it neatly. “Boys, 
don’t do that. Will Mayes never done 
it. I know.” 

“Come on,” Plunkett said. He whirl- 
ed. From his hip pocket protruded the 
butt of a heavy automatic pistol. They 
went out. The screen-door crashed be- 
hind them reverberant in the dead air. 

The barber wiped the razor careful- 
ly and swiftly, and put it away, and 
ran to the rear, and took his hat from 
the wall. “I'll be back soon as I can,” 
he said to the other barbers. “I can’t let 
—” He went out, running. The two 
other barbers followed him to the door 
and caught it on the rebound, leaning 
out and looking up the street after him. 
The air was flat and dead. It had a metal- 
lic taste at the base of the tongue. 

“What can he do?” the first said. The 
second one was saying “Jees Christ, Jees 
Christ” under his breath. “I'd just as lief 
be Will Mayes as Hawk, if he gets 
Plunkett riled.” 

“Jees Christ, Jees Christ,” the second 
whispered. 

“You reckon he really done it to her ?” 
the first said. 


II 


She was thirty-eight or thirty-nine. 
She lived in a small frame house with 


her invalid mother and a thin, sallow, 
unflagging aunt, where each morning, 
between ten and eleven, she would ap- 
pear on the porch in a lace-trimmed 
boudoir cap, to sit swinging in the porch 
swing until noon. After dinner she lay 
down for a while, until the afternoon 
began to cool. Then, in one of the three 
or four new voile dresses which she had 
each summer, she would go down-town 
to spend the afternoon in the stores with 
the other ladies, where they would han- 
dle the goods and haggle over prices in 
cold, immediate voices, without any in- 
tention of buying. 

She was of comfortable people—not 
the best in Jefferson, but good people 
enough—and she was still on the slen- 
der side of ordinary-looking, with a 
bright, faintly haggard manner and 
dress. When she was young she had had 
a slender, nervous body and a sort of 
hard vivacity which had enabled her 
to ride for the time upon the crest of 
the town’s social life as exemplified by 
the high-school party and church-social 
period of her contemporaries while still 
children enough to be un-class-con- 
scious. 

She was the last to realize that she was 
losing ground; that those among whom 
she had been a little brighter and louder 
flame than any other were beginning to 
learn the pleasure of snobbery—male— 
and retaliation—female. That was when 
her face began to wear that bright, hag- 
gard look. She still carried it to parties 
on shadowy porticos and summer lawns, 
like a mask or a flag, with that baffle- 
ment and furious repudiation of truth 
in her eyes. One evening at a party she 
heard a boy and two girls, all school- 
mates, talking. She never accepted an- 
other invitation. 

She watched the girls with whom she 
had grown up as they married and got 
houses and children, but no man ever » 
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called on her steadily until the children 
of the other girls had been calling her 
“aunty” for several years, the while their 
mothers told them in bright voices about 
how popular Minnie had been as a girl. 
Then the town began to see her driving 
on Sunday afternoons with the cashier 
in the bank. He was a widower of about 
forty—a high-colored man, smelling al- 
ways faintly of the barber-shop or of 
whiskey. He owned the first automobile 
in town, a red runabout; Minnie had 
the first motoring bonnet and veil the 
town ever saw. Then the town began to 
say: “Poor Minnie!” “But she is old 
enough to take care of herself,” others 
said. That was when she first asked her 
schoolmates that the children call her 
“cousin” instead of “aunty.” 

It was twelve years now since she had 
been relegated into adultery by public 
opinion, and eight years since the cash- 
ier had gone to a Memphis bank, re- 
turning for one day each Christmas, 
which he spent at an annual bachelors’ 
party in a hunting-club on the river. 
From behind their curtains the neigh- 
bors would see him pass, and during the 
across-the-street Christmas-day visiting 
they would tell her about him, about 
how well he looked, and how they heard 
that he was prospering in the city, watch- 
ing with bright, secret eyes her haggard, 
bright face. Usually by that hour there 
would be the scent of whiskey on her 
breath. It was supplied her by a youth, 
a clerk at the soda-fountain: “Sure; I 
buy it for the old gal. I reckon she’s en- 
titled to a little fun.” 

Her mother kept to her room alto- 
gether now; the gaunt aunt ran the 
house. Against that background Min- 
nie’s bright dresses, her idle and empty 
days, had a quality of furious unreality. 
She went out in the evenings only with 
women now, neighbors, to the moving 
pictures. Each afternoon she dressed in 
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one of the new dresses and went down- 
town alone, where her young cousins 
were already strolling in the late after. 
noons with their delicate, silken heads 
and thin, awkward arms and conscious 
hips, clinging to one another or shriek- 
ing and giggling with paired boys in 
the soda-fountain when she passed and 
went on along the serried stores, in the 
doors of which sitting and lounging 
men did not even follow her with their 
eyes any more. 


III 


The barber went swiftly up the street 
where the sparse lights, insect-swirled, 
glared in rigid and violent suspension in 
the lifeless air. The day had died ina 
pall of dust; above the darkened square, 
shrouded by the spent dust, the sky was 
clear as the inside of a brass bell. Below 
the east was a rumor of the twice-waxed 
moon. 

When he overtook them Plunkett and 


three others were getting into acar park- } 


ed in an alley. Plunkett stooped his thick 
head, peering out beneath the top. 
“Changed your mind, did you?” he said. 
“Damn good thing; by God, to-morrow 
when this town hears about how you 
talked to-night——” 

“Now, now,” the other ex-soldier said. 
“Hawkshaw’s all right. Come on, 
Hawk; jump in!” 

“Will Mayes never done it, boys,” the 
barber said. “If anybody done it. Why, 
you all know well as I do there ain’t any 


town where they got better niggers than ; 


us. And you know how a lady will kind 
of think things about men when there 
ain’t any reason to, and Miss Minnie 
anyway——” 

“Sure, sure,” the soldier said. “We're 
just going to talk to him a little; that’s 
all.” 

“Talk hell!” Butch said. “When we're 
done with the——” 
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“Shut up, for God’s sake!” the soldier 
said. “Do you want everybody in town 

“Tell them, by God!” Plunkett said. 
“Tell every one of the sons that'll let a 
white woman——” 

“Let’s go; let’s go: here’s the other 
car.” The second car slid squealing out 
of a cloud of dust at the alley-mouth. 
Plunkett started his car and backed out 
and took the lead. Dust lay like fog in 
the street. The street lights hung nim- 
bused as in water. They drove on out of 
town. 

A rutted lane turned at right angles. 
Dust hung above it too, and above all 
the land. The dark bulk of the ice-plant, 
where the negro Mayes was night-watch- 
man, rose against the sky. “Better stop 
here, hadn’t we?” the soldier said. Plun- 
kett did not reply. He hurled the car up 
and slammed to a stop, the headlights 
glaring on the blank wall. 

“Listen here, boys,” the barber said; 
“if he’s here, don’t that prove he never 
done it? Don’t it? If it was him, he 
would run. Don’t you see he would?” 
The second car came up and stopped. 


Plunkett got down; Butch sprang down 
| beside him. “Listen, boys,” the barber 


said. 

“Cut the lights off!” Plunkett said. 
The breathless darkness rushed down. 
There was no sound in it save their 
lungs as they sought air in the parched 


| dust in which for two months they had 
_ lived; then the diminishing crunch of 





| Plunkett’s and Butch’s feet, and a mo- 


ment later Plunkett’s voice: 
“Will! .. . Will!” 
Below the east the wan hemorrhage 
of the moon increased. It heaved above 
the ridge, silvering the air, the dust, so 
that they seemed to breathe, live, in a 
bowl of molten lead. There was no 
sound of night-bird nor insect, no sound 
save their breathing and a faint ticking 
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of contracting metal about the cars. 
Where their bodies touched one another 
they seemed to sweat dryly, for no more 
moisture came. “Christ!” a voice said; 
“let’s get out of here.” 

But they didn’t move until vague 
noises began to grow out of the dark- 
ness ahead; then they got out and wait- 
ed tensely in the breathless dark. There 
was another sound: a blow, a hissing ex- 
pulsion of breath and Plunkett cursing 
in undertone. They stood a moment 
longer, then they ran forward. They ran 
in a stumbling clump, as though they 
were fleeing something. “Kill him, kill 
the son!” a voice whispered. Plunkett 
flung them back. 

“Not here,” he said. “Get him into the 
car.” They hauled the negro up. “Kill 
him, kill the black son!” the voice mur- 
mured. They dragged the negro to the 
car. The barber had waited beside the 
car. He could feel himself sweating and 
he knew he was going to be sick at the 
stomach. 

“What is it, captains?” the negro said. 
“T ain’t done nothing. "Fore God, Mr. 
John.” Some one produced handcuffs. 
They worked busily about him as though 
he were a post, quiet, intent, getting in 
one another’s way. He submitted to the 
handcuffs, looking swiftly and constant- 
ly from dim face to face. “Who’s here, 
captains?” he said, leaning to peer into 
the faces until they could feel his breath 
and smell his sweaty reek. He spoke a 
name or two. “What you-all say I done, 
Mr. John?” 

Plunkett jerked the car-door open. 
“Get in!” he said. 

The negro did not move. “What you- 
all going to do with me, Mr. John? I 
ain’t done nothing. White folks, cap- 
tains, I ain’t done nothing: I swear "fore 
God.” He called another name. 

“Get in!” Plunkett said. He struck the 
negro. The others expelled their breath 
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in a dry hissing and struck him with 
random blows and he whirled and 
cursed them, and swept his manacled 
hands across their faces and slashed the 
barber upon the mouth, and the barber 
struck him also. “Get him in there,” 
Plunkett said. They pushed at him. He 
ceased struggling and got in, and sat 
quietly as the others took their places. 
He sat between the barber and the sol- 
dier, drawing his limbs in so as not to 
touch them, his eyes going swiftly and 
constantly from face to face. Butch clung 
to the running-board. The car moved 
on. The barber nursed his mouth in his 
handkerchief. 

“What’s the matter, Hawk?” the sol- 
dier said. 

“Nothing,” the barber said. They re- 
gained the high road and turned away 
from town. The second car dropped 
back out of the dust. They went on, 
gaining speed; the final fringe of houses 
dropped behind. 

“Goddamn, he stinks!” the soldier 
said. 

“We'll fix that,” the man in front be- 
side Plunkett said. On the running- 
board Butch cursed into the hot rush of 
air. The barber leaned suddenly forward 
and touched Plunkett’s shoulder. 

“Let me out, John.” 

“Jump out, nigger-lover,” Plunkett 
said without turning his head. He drove 
swiftly. Behind them the sourceless 
lights of the second car glared in the 
dust. Presently Plunkett turned into a 
narrow road. It too was rutted in disuse. 
It led back to an old brick-kiln—a series 
of reddish mounds and weed-and-vine- 
choked vats without bottom. It had been 
used for pasture once, until one day the 
owner missed one of his mules. Al- 
though he prodded carefully in the vats 
with a long pole, he could not even find 
the bottom of them. 
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“John,” the barber said. 

“Jump out, then,” Plunkett said, hurl. 
ing the car along the ruts. Beside the 
barber the negro spoke: 

“Mr. Henry.” 

The barber sat forward. The narrow 
tunnel of the road rushed up and past, 
Their motion was like an extinct fur. 
nace blast: cooler, but utterly dead. The 
car bounded from rut to rut. 

“Mr. Henry,” the negro said. 

The barber began to tug furiously at 
the door. “Look out, there!” the soldier 
said, but he had already kicked the door 
open and swung onto the running- 
board. The soldier leaned across the ne- 
gro and grasped at him, but he had al- 
ready jumped. The car went on without 
checking speed. 

The impetus hurled him crashing, 
through dust-sheathed weeds, into the 
ditch. Dust puffed about him, and ina 
thin, vicious crackling of sapless stems 
he lay choking and retching until the 
second car passed and died away. Then 
he rose and limped on until he reached 
the high road and turned toward town, 
brushing at his clothes with his hands. 
The moon was higher, riding high and 
clear of the dust at last, and after a 
while the town began to glare beneath 
the dust. He went on, limping. Present- 
ly he heard the cars and the glow of 
them grew in the dust behind him and 
he left the road and crouched again in 
the weeds until they passed. Plunkett's 


.car came last now. There were four peo- 


ple in it and Butch was not on the run- 
ning-board. 

They went on; the dust swallowed 
them; the glare and the sound died 
away. The dust of them hung for a 
while, but soon the eternal dust absorb- 
ed it again. The barber climbed back 
onto the road and limped on toward 
town. 
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IV 


As she dressed after supper, on that 
Saturday evening, her own flesh felt like 
fever. Her hands trembled among the 
hooks and eyes, and her eyes had a fever- 
ish look, and her hair swirled crisp and 
crackling under the comb. While she 
was still dressing the friends called for 
her and sat while she donned her sheer- 
et underthings and stockings and a 
new voile dress. “Do you feel strong 
enough to go out?” they said, their 
eyes bright too, with a dark glitter. 
“When you have had time to get over 
the shock, you must tell us what hap- 
pened. What he said and did; every- 
thing.” 

In the leafed darkness, as they walked 
toward the square, she began to breathe 
deeply, something like a swimmer pre- 
paring to dive, until she ceased trem- 
bling, the four of them walking slowly 
because of the terrible heat and out of 
solicitude for her. But as they neared 
the square she began to tremble again, 
walking with her head up, her hands 
clinched at her sides, their voices about 
her murmurous, also with that feverish, 
glittering quality of their eyes. 

They entered the square, she in the 
centre of the group, fragile in her fresh 
dress. She was trembling worse. She 
walked slower and slower, as children 
eat ice-cream, her head up and her eyes 
bright in the haggard banner of her 
face, passing the hotel and the coatless 
drummers in chairs along the curb look- 
ing around at her: “That’s the one: see? 
The one in pink in the middle.” “Is that 
her? What did they do with the nigger? 
Did they—?” “Sure. He’s all right.” 
“All right, is he?” “Sure. He went on a 
little trip.” Then the drug-store, where 
even the young men lounging in the 
doorway tipped their hats and followed 


with their eyes the motion of her hips 
and legs when she passed. 

They went on, passing the lifted hats 
of the gentlemen, the suddenly ceased 
voices, protective, deferent. “Do you 
see?” the friends said. Their voices 
sounded like long hovering sighs of hiss- 
ing exultation. “There’s not a negro on 
the square. Not one.” 

They reached the picture-show. It was 
like a miniature fairyland with its light- 
ed lobby and colored lithographs of life 
caught in its terrible and beautiful mu- 
tations. Her lips began to tingle. In the 
dark, when the picture began, it would 
be all right; she could hold back the 
laughing so it would not waste away so 
fast and so soon. So she hurried on be- 
fore the turning faces, the undertones of 
low astonishment, and they took their 
accustomed places where she could see 
the aisle against the silver glare and the 
young men and girls coming in two and 
two against it. 

The lights flicked away; the screen 
glowed silver, and soon life began to un- 
fold, beautiful and passionate and sad, 
while still the young men and girls en- 
tered, scented and sibilant in the half- 
dark, their paired backs in silhouette 
delicate and sleek, their slim, quick 
bodies awkward, divinely young, while 
beyond them the silver dream accumu- 
lated, inevitably on and on. She began to 
laugh. In trying to suppress it, it made 
more noise than ever; heads began to 
turn. Still laughing, her friends raised 
her and led her out, and she stood at the 
curb, laughing on a high, sustained note, 
until the taxi came up and they helped 
her in. 

They removed the pink voile and the 
sheer underthings and the stockings, 
and put her to bed, and cracked ice for 
her temples, and sent for the doctor. He 
was hard to locate, so they ministered to 
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her with hushed ejaculations, renewing 
the ice and fanning her. While the ice 
was fresh and cold she stopped laughing 
and lay still for a time, moaning only a 
little. But soon the laughing welled 
again and her voice rose screaming. 
“Shhhhhhhhhhh! Shhhhhhhbhhh!” 
they said, freshening the ice-pack, 
smoothing her hair, examining it for 
gray; “poor girl!” Then to one another: 
“Do you suppose anything really hap- 
pened ?” their eyes darkly aglitter, secret 
and passionate. “Shhhhhhhhhhh! Poor 


girl! Poor Minnie!” 


V 


It was midnight when Plunkett drove 
up to his neat new house. It was trim 
and fresh as a bird-cage and almost as 
small, with its clean green-and-white 
paint. He locked the car and mounted 
the porch and entered. His wife rose 
from a chair beside the reading-lamp. 
Plunkett stopped in the floor and stared 
at her until she looked down. 

“Look at that clock!” he said, lifting 
his arm, pointing. She stood before him, 
her face lowered, a magazine in her 
hands. Her face was pale, strained, and 
weary-looking. “Haven’t I told you 
about sitting up like this, waiting to 
see when I come in?” 


THE WIND IS BLIND 


“John!” she said. She laid the maga- 
zine down. Poised on the balls of his feet, 
he glared at her with his hot eyes, his 
sweating face. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” He went toward 
her. She looked up then. He caught her 
shoulder. She stood passive, looking at 
him. 

“Don’t, John. I couldn’t sleep. . .. 
The heat; something. Please, John. 
You're hurting me.” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” He released her 
and half struck, half flung her across the 
chair, and she lay there and watched 
him quietly as he left the room. 

He went on through the house, rip- 
ping off his shirt, and on the dark, 
screened porch at the rear he stood and 
mopped his head and shoulders with the 
shirt and flung it away. He took the 
pistol from his hip and laid it on the 
table beside the bed, and sat on the bed 
and removed his shoes, and rose and 
slipped his trousers off. He was sweat- 
ing again already, and he stooped and 
hunted furiously for the shirt. At last he 
found it and wiped his body again, and, 
with his body pressed against the dusty 
screen, he stood panting. There was no 
movement, no sound, not even an insect. 
The dark world seemed to lie stricken 
beneath the cold moon and the lidless 
stars. 
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The Wind Is Blind 


By Ortu Cary 


Tue wind, I know, is blind: 
Its fingers search my face, 
And linger gently on a throat 
Lifted against their trace. 


Angry, and lost, and blind: 
Sometimes it tears blue day 

In shreds; then wraps the gray wisps ’round 
A startled world at play. 


The wind—it must be blind! 
For, in the dark, it goes 

On certain feet, swaying along 
In grace, as one who knows. 
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The obtaining of confession by process of torture and 

intimidation is a problem which is affecting the ad- 

ministration of justice more and more. Mr. Lunt cites 

actual cases, and discusses both sides of the question with 
a constructive suggestion. 





The American Inquisition 


BY DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 


“There is a great deal of laziness in it. It is 
far pleasanter to sit comfortably in the shade 
rubbing red pepper into a poor devil’s eyes 
than to go about in the sun hunting up evi- 
dence.”—Sir ]. F. Stephen, “History of the 
Criminal Law.” 


FLASH of lightning revealed their 
A destination to the Negro. He 
glimpsed a mass of swaying trees 
with their branches lashing and relash- 
ing against the massed clouds. Beneath 
stood row upon row of white stones, wet 
and gleaming in the darkness. It was the 
cemetery. 

Then they were standing before a 
tomb. One of the officers fumbled with a 
key. The door swung heavily. A match 
flared and the yellow light from a lan- 
tern cast shadows from the coffin in the 
centre of the vault. The lid was lifted. 
Pale and thin the features of the corpse 
shone like wax. 

“Now, nigger! You're goin’ to tell us 
who killed George Mauer.” 

“Don’ know nutthin’ ’bout it.” 

“Where’s the club you hit him with ?” 

“Don’ know.” 

The questions came in quick succes- 
sion, first from one officer, then from the 
other. Sullenly the Negro repeated his 
denials. There was a pause while the offi- 
cers whispered together. In lulls came 
the beat of the rain, the thrashing of the 
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branches and the rumble of distant 
thunder. One of the officers spoke: 

“Listen, Williams. We're goin’ to 
leave you here with George”—pointing 
to the figure in the half-open casket. 
“After you’ve had a chance to think this 
over maybe you'll come clean.” 

They went out, taking the lantern. 
The Negro stood in a corner, his face to 
the damp wall. He muttered a ceaseless 
monotone. Now and again a flash of 
lightning filled the vault with an instant 
of light. Inevitably followed the clap 
and roar of thunder. 

“Edward Williams!” 

A low voice resounded from above. 
The Negro did not move. 

“Edward Williams! This is your God 
talking to you from heaven.” 

A pause. 

“Tell me who killed George Mauer.” 

There was no answer. Williams per- 
sisted in his denials to the end of his trial. 
His sangfroid was ascribed by the dis- 
trict attorney to his “familiarity with 
scenes of death and horror acquired 
while serving on foreign battle-fields in 
the World War.” So it is related in the 
case of Commonwealth vs. Williams in 
Pennsylvania in 1922. 

Down in Arkansas at Christmas-time 
in 1927 somebody drowned little Julius 
McCollum, a lad of twelve, in a bayou. 














They suspected Robert Bell. He was ar- 
rested while at work and confined in the 
penitentiary. There the warden, one 
Todhunter, took him in charge. He 
questioned him about the crime. Bell de- 
nied all knowledge of it. This went on 
for some time. Finally Todhunter said: 

“You know you murdered little Julius. 
You got to tell us you did it.” 

“T did not,” answered Bell. 

He was forced to lie down. Then Tod- 
hunter produced a leather strap. It was 
over three feet long and three inches 
wide, attached to a wooden handle. He 
swung it over his head. Then came the 
inevitable question: 

“Didn’t you drown Julius McCol- 
lum ?” 

There was no answer from the man 
prostrate on the floor. 

Swish—smack. 

Bell screamed. His thin shirt stuck to 
his skin as a broad welt rose across his 
back. Again the strap swung and fell. 
Another scream—another welt. Then 
came a pause and the question. A denial, 
and the whipping. began again. After 
several days Bell confessed. The testi- 
mony of Todhunter who “usually con- 
quered when he began” is enlightening: 

Question: “Did he make a free and 
voluntary confession or not?” 

Answer: “Well, I don’t know that I 
could say Bell ever made a free and vol- 
untary confession. I got a confession out 
of him by piecemeal. It was never very 
free.” 

This was the case of Bell vs. State re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of Arkan- 
sas last fall. In Illinois they use the rub- 
ber hose. This leaves no marks. While 
interrogating a suspect alone, a chief of 
police in New York State wore a box- 
ing-glove. Usually such a refinement is 
omitted and many cases show the work 
to have been done with whatever came 
handy. Occasionally unusual methods 
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come to light. In Fisher vs. State, a Mis- 
sissippi case, a sheriff related that he was 
called to the jail to take Fisher’s con- 
fession. Upon his arrival he found a 
crowd gathered around the latter, who 
was tied down on the floor. Water was 
being poured in his nostrils. 

The brutalities of extortion in another 
form have been reviewed by the highest 
tribunal in the land. The case is that of 
Ziang Sung Wan vs. United States. The 
opinion is that of Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
The pertinent facts are these. 

Three Chinamen had been murdered. 
The police were informed by one Li that 
early in the evening when they were last 
known to have been alive, he had seen 
Wan on the premises. Acting on this 
clew two detectives went immediately to 
New York to fetch Wan. Li went with 
them. At Wan’s boarding-house they 
entered his room unannounced. He was 
in bed. They did not arrest him. They 
asked him to return to Washington with 
them. He said he was too sick. Li, who 
had remained outside, was called. He 
told Wan that they were both under sus- 
picion. Then Wan consented to go. The 
detectives searched his room, ransacked 
his effects and went through his bed. 
They had no search-warrant. In Wash- 
ington Wan was not arrested. He was 
conducted to a secluded room. Li was 
there, the superintendent of police was 
there and three detectives were there. 
They interrogated Wan for five or six 
hours. Late in the evening he was taken 
to a hotel and placed in a room. He was 
not registered. A policeman remained 
with him in the room on watch. So end- 
ed the first day. 

The next morning another police- 
man—they stood watch in eight-hour 
shifts—admitted the superintendent of 
police and two detectives, closed the 
door after them and stood guard outside. 
Wan was in bed. They questioned him. 

















They went all over the details of the 
murder. They cross-examined him. 
Wan said he was sick. He asked for a 
doctor. He asked for his brother who 
had nursed him in New York. At times 
he refused to talk at all. For twenty min- 
utes—a half-hour he would sit without 
a word of response. All this was repeat- 
ed in the afternoon. It occurred again in 
the evening. It was the routine for the 
next day and the day following that and 
the fifth day—the sixth—seventh and 
eighth days. 

On the evening of the eighth day a 
variation occurred. About seven o’clock 
they all went to the scene of the mur- 
der. There ensued a minute inspection 
of all the details known to the police. 
The opinion reads: 

“The places where the dead men were 
discovered ; the revolver with which pre- 
sumably the murder was committed, the 
blood stains and the finger-prints there- 
on; the bullet holes in the walls; the dis- 
charged cartridges found upon the floor; 
the clothes of the murdered men; the 
blood stains on the floor and the stairs; 
the coat and pillow which had been 
found covering the dead men’s faces; 
photographs taken by the police of the 
men as they lay dead. . . .” 

A stenographer was present. The in- 
terrogation, argumentation, suggestion, 
cross-examination—it went on and on 
and was faithfully transcribed. The eve- 
ning lengthened into the night. The po- 
lice began to succumb. The superinten- 
dent was apparently the first to retire. 
At midnight the redoubtable Li, again 
present, gave it up. Five o'clock found 
them still at it with one of the detectives 
asleep in a chair. 

A little after five they took the sick 
man to the police station. There they 
arrested him. Then the questioning be- 
gan anew. This was the order for that 
day on into the evening. On the follow- 
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ing day another turn was had at the 
scene of the murder. Evidently this pro- 
vided more ammunition, for on the elev- 
enth day the barrage of questions was 
continued with stenographic assistance 
at hand. 

On the twelfth day Wan signed his 
capitulation. It was a typewritten report 
of his interrogation which ultimately 
took up twelve pages of the printed rec- 
ord. Wan had left New York on the first 
of February. On the thirteenth the chief 
medical officer of the jail saw him for the 
first time. In his opinion the Chinaman 
had been painfully ill for weeks with 
spastic colitis. He ordered him to bed, 
where he remained for a month. This 
physician testified at his trial that his 
condition was such that “he would do 
anything to have the torture stopped.” 

The salient aspects of this drawn-out 
process are the extended questioning and 
the fact that Wan was held incommuni- 
cado. There are instances of record of 
even greater duration. In Louisiana in 
1924 a suspect was held incommunicado 
for forty days. In People vs. Vinci, an 
Illinois case, the accused was subjected to 
almost continuous questioning during 
four nights and three days. Akin to these 
practices is solitary confinement. It also 
works. In 1928 in Miami, Frederick Deit- 
erle was confined all night in a cell with- 
out a bed. He later claimed that he had 
been chained to the floor. As to this fact. 
said the court, other witnesses were 
evasive. The cell was infested with mos- 
quitoes and the prisoner was compelled 
to remove his shirt and fight them 
throughout the night. During an inter- 
rogation the next day at which “the 
scalp of the dead woman was placed at 
his feet,” Deiterle confessed. 

In a Missouri case in 1922 the police 
ran the gamut of nearly all the current 
forms of torture. A young woman had 
been found murdered—her throat had 





been brutally slashed with a razor. Sus- 
picion, and it was strong suspicion, fast- 
ened itself upon Albert Ellis, her for- 
mer sweetheart, with whom she was 
known to have quarrelled. He was tak- 
en into custody on a Saturday morning 
at eleven o'clock. From that time until 
the following morning at five o'clock, 
when he agreed to confess, the inquisi- 
tion was on. 

This was a period of eighteen hours. 
During this time Ellis was allowed 
neither food nor sleep. Throughout he 
was continuously interrogated by relays 
of officers; he was assaulted by two of 
them; at one juncture all his clothing 
was stripped from him; he was forced 
to face a blinding light and not permit- 
ted to turn away his eyes; twice he was 
conducted to the scene of the murder. 
The while the questioning was going on. 
There was also the trip to the under- 
taker’s. He stood there in the darkness. 
A light flashed. The face of the dead 
girl looked up at him. He was forced to 
lay his hand upon her. 

These, said the court, are “the undis- 
puted facts.” 

All this is not the fruit of sensational 
journalism. Let there be no mistake as 
to this. These accounts are drawn from 
the reported decisions of courts of last 
resort. There they appear in the state- 
ments under oath of the police them- 
selves as well as in the uncontradicted 
testimony of those accused and in some 
instances in the deductions of the court 
from the record of the proceedings at 
the trial. They are the fruits of judicial 
inquiry. 

It has long been a matter of notorious 
common knowledge that methods such 
as these are employed to procure evi- 
dence. The instances related here are but 
a fraction of the whole number. Those 
reported during the last decade have 
arisen in thirty States and five federal 
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circuits. They number over a hundred. 
And it must be borne in mind that they 
comprise only those cases in which the 
trial court admitted the extorted confes- 
sion and the prisoner afterward sought 
a reversal of his conviction. There re- 
main the countless unreported instances 
in which such evidence was rejected by 
the trial judge and likewise those trials 
in which, in view of its obvious inadmis- 
sibility, it was never offered by the prose- 
cution. In the light of these circum- 
stances one is led irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that the extortion of evidence by 
torture is a regular step in the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law in large sec- 
tions of this country. 

How stands this problem of torture as 
a matter of law? A little over three hun- 
dred years ago one John Felton confess- 
ed before the King in Council to the 
foul murdering of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Upon his refusal to reveal his 
accomplices, Doctor Laud, Bishop of 
London, threatened him with the rack. 
A dispute on this point arose in the 
Council, and Charles the First proposed 
to the judges this question: “Whether 
by the law he might not be racked, and 
whether there were any law against it 
(for said the King) if it might be done 
by law he would not use his prerogative 
in this point.” To-day one may read in 
Howell’s “State Trials”: 

“And on the fourteenth of November 
1628 all the justices being assembled at 
Serjeant’s Inn in Fleet Street, agreed in 
one, that he ought not by the law to be 
tortured on the rack for no such punish- 
ment is known or allowed by our law.” 

It is true that torture was among the 
abuses perpetrated by the Court of Star 
Chamber. It was regarded, however, as 
an exercise of the King’s prerogative 
rather than as a legal process. Those 
were the days when that gentleman 
could do no wrong. This court was abol- 
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ished in 1640 and the practice seems to 
have fallen into disuse about the same 
time. Thus our law from the middle of 
the seventeenth century at least, has 
not recognized torture as a part of the 
judicial process. There are those who 
find much satisfaction in this. 

In the light of the oppressive prac- 
tices current in this country this diversity 
between the judicial and the police proc- 
ess is not likely to evoke the applause of 
laymen. Certainly to one whose head is a 
mass of bruises from applied black-jacks 
and rubber hoses, the distinction will 
appear decidedly academic. To that gen- 
tleman and his ilk the policeman and his 
night stick are both the law and the 
gospel. 

What are the securities against the ex- 
tortion of evidence by torture which are 
provided to the individual? It has been 
held to be a crime at common law. In 
1824 Edward Livingston wrote its pro- 
hibition into his famous criminal code. 
Nearly a century later a similar provi- 
sion appeared in the Constitution of 
Louisiana. The modern practices have 
been made criminal by the legislatures 
of three States. There do not appear to 
have been any convictions under these 
acts. Yet in Kentucky, where such a 
statute has existed since 1912, there have 
been five decisions involving the admis- 
sibility of confessions in which the court 
has declared this law to have been vio- 
lated. As a practical matter it is doubtful 
whether such legislation has much ef- 
fect other than to voice the indignation 
of the legislators. 

On the civil side the use of. these tac- 
tics almost invariably involves a viola- 
tion of personal rights not to mention ob- 
vious constitutional guaranties. Often 
the facts present a case of false arrest and 
more frequently assault and battery. The 
fact that there appear to have been but 
two recoveries on this score since 1916 





demonstrates that this too is in the realm 
of theory. Moreover three courts have 
ruled that the surety on the officer’s bond 
cannot be held liable. The reasoning 
here is that under the condition of the 
bond, it is the lawful performance of the 
officer’s duty that is guaranteed and not 
his acts done without any color of au- 
thority. The paucity of these cases is 
readily explained. The extortion of evi- 
dence takes place in secret. Then you 
have the word of one man who is ordi- 
narily of questionable veracity against 
the testimony of several stalwart police- 
men. 

There remains the question as to 
whether an extorted confession can be 
used against a man at his trial. This 
problem is governed by the simple prin- 
ciple that what the courts are seeking is 
the truth and not figments of the imagi- 
nation forced from a suffering human to 
secure relief from further torture. It is 
not necessary here to voyage far into the 
sea of rules which determine whether or 
no a given confession is voluntary and 
hence admissible in evidence. Cases 
which are characterized by the use of 
force or violence; even where there are 
threats of such violence; where men are 
held incommunicado or in solitary con- 
finement or are subjected to high pres- 
sure questioning for considerable peri- 
ods; and where they are forced to under- 
go gruesome ordeals—all these are plain 
sailing. Confessions so arrived at are not 
voluntary. The trial judge excludes 
them. And if he does not the upper court 
will reverse, as was the case in the great 
majority of decisions already mentioned. 

The type of confession obtained by 
strong arm methods is well illustrated by 
Bell vs. State. After Robert Bell had 
been whipped he admitted having taken 
money from the murdered boy and told 
his accusers where it was hidden. A 
search was made and no money was 
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found. So Bell was whipped again un- 
til he named another place. Again no 
money was found. This performance 
was repeated still another time. The 
money was never located. It is certainly 
a fair inference that Bell had not stolen 
the money. 

While in many States the jury is with- 
drawn while the circumstances attend- 
ing the alleged confession are being in- 
vestigated, jurymen are not unaware of 
what is being whispered behind the 
closed door. They are quick to sense the 
implications of what a New York judge 
has termed this “standardized defense.” 
Their verdict will reflect the extremes of 
their prejudices. In a community where 
these abuses have become a public scan- 
dal, they will acquit. The police are 
brutes and liars. Apart from such cir- 
cumstances they will be as strongly in- 
clined to accept the official statement of 
the situation and disbelieve the accused. 

In the upper court the judges are by 
no means content with the mere dispo- 
sition of the record before them. They 
condemn the methods employed by the 
police in no uncertain terms. Their opin- 
ions bristle with language denouncing 
“medizval practices in this enlightened 
age” and “the substitution of the black- 
jack for the thumb-screw and the rack.” 
Such fulminations, which are published 
long after the event, are usually destined 
to thunder unheeded in the seclusion of 
libraries. Like the statutes forbidding 
the practices, these opinions are model 
expressions of righteous indignation. 

When now and again their echoes 
penetrate to the sergeant’s desk the out- 
cry is impressive. How, demand the po- 
lice, are we to deal with the criminal and 
cope with crime if the judges are going 
to tie our hands? The case for the police 
is a strong one. Their task, particularly 
amid the conditions of a complex indus- 
trial scheme in which inhere the peculi- 
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ar difficulties arising from diverse racial 
origins, is obviously far from easy. They 
are engaged in continuous warfare with 
those who dwell beyond the pale of the 
law and their needs warrant careful con- 
sideration. If they are hamstrung in the 
performance of their duties, it is at the 
peril of the public. 

The phrase “the third degree” has 
been avoided. It serves only to befog the 
discussion. Its current vogue is said to 
have arisen from a slang application of 
certain processes in the Masonic ritual. 
Furthermore journalistic usage has 
given the words a secondary meaning 
which is the antithesis of their import 
in police circles. Properly the phrase in- 
volves a thorough and searching exam- 
ination of a suspect shortly after arrest. 
There is thus capitalized for what it is 
worth the strong desire to unburden 
which, upon apprehension, inevitably 
tinctures the guilty mind. Moreover to 
the law-abiding this is a far-reaching 
safeguard. In most instances they gain 
their freedom upon the relation of a sat- 
isfactory account of themselves. 

All this is entirely legitimate and quite 
within the scope of police authority. The 
point at which such a procedure becomes 
oppressive is difficult to ascertain. It is, 
of course, a matter of degree. It depends 
upon the individual and what is reason- 
able usage with respect to him. In a word 
it is the difference between what is elicit- 
ed and what is extorted. In the determi- 
nation of this question a trial court in 
Pennsylvania recently admitted in evi- 
dence a talking picture taken while the 
accused was being interrogated by the 
police. 

Be the means what they may a con- 
fession is ordinarily the prize. Failing 
that, clues are sought by the aid of which 
a case may be built up by outside inves- 
tigation, which in turn will either con- 
vict the accused and his accomplices or 
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in many instances implicate a third per- 
son. When improper coercive methods 
are employed the desire for further evi- 
dence is enhanced by the knowledge 
that the case should be presented with- 
out the extorted confession if possible, 
for if the facts concerning it come out, 
it will be excluded by the court. 

The employment of force is like a con- 
tagious disease. One of the most difficult 
aspects of the whole problem is this spe- 
cies of brutalized exhibitionism which 
has permeated the police to so large an 
extent as to convince them that such 
measures are imperative. In attempting 
any solution the end sought must be to 
avoid handicapping the police in their 
necessary and legitimate investigations 
and at the same time to enforce safe- 
guards against the prevalent abuses. 

It has been asserted that under mod- 
ern conditions our constitutional immu- 
nity against self-incrimination forces the 
police to the use of extremie measures. 
There are those who would abolish this 
guaranty on the ground among others, 
that if a thorough examination of an ac- 
cused was permitted throughout the 
proceedings against him, the incentive 
to coercion by the police would be re- 
moved. Such a proposal leads the in- 
quiry into the realm of wide and far- 
reaching considerations of policy beyond 
the scope of this article. Apart from that 
angle there is the serious practical difh- 
culty in that it would require a host of 
constitutional amendments. Similar con- 
siderations apply to the analogous sug- 
gestion of the importation of the “in- 
quisitorial system” in use on the Conti- 
nent. 

Recently a Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure which is intended to serve as a 
model for legislative reform by the 
States has been approved by the Ameri- 
can Law Institute. It contains some pro- 
visions which are germane to this prob- 
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lem. In addition to a prohibition of the 
use of oppressive measures there is a re- 
quirement that upon arrest a person 
shall “without unnecessary delay” be 
taken before a magistrate for his pre- 
liminary examination. This should re- 
move to some extent the opportunity for 
the use of coercive measures. It is during 
that indefinite period between the arrest 
and the preliminary examination that 
the abuses complained of usually take 
place. There is, of course, the practical 
difficulty in the non-observance of this 
requirement, as has been the experience 
in some of the States where a similar 
provision exists. Strict disciplinary ac- 
tion against offenders should take care 
of this. For instance, in New York the 
penalty for its wilful violation is a fine 
of five hundred dollars or a year’s im- 
prisonment, or both. 

Then comes the preliminary examina- 
tion, at which the accused is accorded 
the right to counsel and the other usual 
guaranties of fair dealing. At the close 
of the State’s case the magistrate is re- 
quired to tell the accused that he may, 
if he desires, make a statement not un- 
der oath, concerning the charge against 
him. The magistrate is likewise to in- 
form him that his refusal to do so may 
not later be used against him, but that if 
he does make such a statement, whatever 
he says may be offered in evidence 
against him at his trial. In this manner 
an opportunity for voluntary confession 
or avoidance is accorded a suspect upon 
the heels of the event and at a time when 
the urge to unburden is at its height. 
There is substituted, for the dubious 
process behind the closed door, an open 
proceeding before a responsible official. 

The best commentary upon these pro- 
visions is the experience that lies back of 
them. Their first appearance was in an 
English statute in 1848. With minor va- 
riations this practice exists at the pres- 











ent time. It is buttressed by the English 
law with respect to admissions made by 
an accused to the police. While there is 
no decision of an upper court which flat- 
ly excludes such evidence, it is stated 
that it is to be received with the great- 
est caution and to be rejected if found to 
be not voluntary. 

The investigations of the police are ex- 
ceedingly thorough and are conducted 
in a manner which is carefully calcu- 
lated to avoid intimidation. This is well 
illustrated by the so-called Judges’ Rules 
which were promulgated in 1912 for the 
guidance of the metropolitan police. 
The gist of them is that after an officer 
has decided to make an arrest, before 
putting any further questions to the sus- 
pect or listening to any remarks which 
he may volunteer, he should caution the 
person that “whatever he says may be 
used in evidence.” Important investiga- 
tions are handled by trained officials of 
long experience who proceed cautiously 
and with uncommonly shrewd ability. 

And they get results. In the ten cases 
which have been reviewed by the upper 
courts since 1907 statements made to the 
police have been ruled out in but two in- 
stances. In one of these the officer had 
failed to give the customary caution. 
In the other after two men had been 
charged separately with the same of- 
fense, they were confronted with each 
other. Then the police read to them 
statements which each had made be- 
hind the back of the other. The court 
condemned this as “an informal prelim- 
inary trial in private by the police.” In 
1918 the Judges’ Rules were amended to 
cover this situation. 

Two years ago the methods of the off- 
cials of Scotland Yard were investigated 
by a Royal Commission for the first time 
in fifty years. The occasion was the 
charges of a Miss Savidge that she had 

been subjected at Scotland Yard to 
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an intimidating examination alone at 
which, due to exhaustion, her statements 
had not been voluntary. The circum- 
stances were unusual. One Sir Leo Mon- 
ey and Miss Savidge had previously been 
taken into custody charged with what 
might technically be termed a Hyde 
Park offense. At the preliminary exami- 
nation the magistrate dismissed the 
charge. Afterward it was asserted in the 
House of Commons that the officers 
who had testified at the examination 
had perjured themselves. An investiga- 
tion of these charges was ordered in the 
course of which the examination of Miss 
Savidge took place. 

The outstanding facts as to her exami- 
nation were found by the Commission 
from a maze of testimony to be these. 
Two officers accompanied by a police 
matron called at her place of employ- 
ment. Miss Savidge, who was a pretty 
girl of about twenty-two and quite able 
to take care of herself, was informed that 
they desired to clear up a few matters 
concerning the policemen connected 
with the recent case. She twice signified 
her willingness to accompany them to 
Scotland Yard and make a statement. 
Upon their arrival she was introduced to 
Chief Inspector Collins, an official of 
thirty-two years’ experience and an un- 
blemished record. The police matron en- 
quired if she were to remain during the 
examination. Inspector Collins asked 
Miss Savidge if she so desired. The latter 
announced that she would be all right. 
The matron left but remained within 
call by telephone. 

The examination which was conduct- 
ed by Inspector Collins and another ofh- 
cer then took place. It lasted about four 
hours. In the middle it was suspended 
while tea was served and Miss Savidge 
and the officers indulged in cigarettes. 
At the end of the examination they es- 
corted her to her home. At that time she 
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showed no visible signs of exhaustion. It 
was not until the following morning 
that she made her accusations. By a two 
to one decision the Commission exoner- 
ated the two officials. The contrast be- 
tween these circumstances and those por- 
trayed in Wan vs. United States is too 
obvious for comment. 

It should not be inferred that the mod- 
el Code provides a certain palliative 
against the use of torture to extort evi- 
dence. Difficult as it is for many persons 
to believe, there is no such magic in the 
letter of the law. There is simply pro- 
posed what is believed to be the best 
practice. Experience in England con- 
firms this belief. Nevertheless in substan- 
tially the same form that practice is 
outlined to-day in the statutes of New 
York, Oregon, Tennessee and Nevada, 
as well as in England. Yet in so far as 
the reported decisions are evidential op- 
pressive methods are employed in the 
two former States. 

The explanation of the dearth of these 
unpleasant measures in England is to be 
found in circumstances that exist apart 
from the written word of the law. In the 
first place public opinion is definitely op- 
posed to them. The mere fact of the 
Savidge inquiry is conclusive on this 
point. Then there is the attitude of the 
police themselves. The use of violence is 
contemptuously regarded as beneath 
their professional dignity and is rather 
unpleasantly referred to as “transatlantic 
usage.” It is not playing the game. They 
are expected and they prefer “to go 
about in the sun hunting up evidence.” 


Finally there exists a close liaison be- 
tween the judicial and the police 
process as is evidenced by the Judges’ 
Rules. 

The use of torture to extort evidence 
which is so wide-spread in this country 
is deserving on humanitarian grounds 
of nothing but contempt and condemna- 
tion. Pragmatically considered it stands 
in much the same light. It is productive 
of evidence of a very poor quality; it 
leads through the gauntlet of perjury to 
exclusion in many cases; and its baneful 
effect in encouraging lawlessness is in- 
calculable. In this latter connection com- 
parative statistics are of interest. In 1928, 
the year of the Savidge inquiry, the re- 
port of the metropolitan police of Lon- 
don showed twenty-one murders known 
to the police; in the same year those of 
the New York police reflected three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine. The disproportion 
of other crimes of violence was even 
greater. 

While obviously the comparatively 
great prevalence of crime with us can 
by no means be written off in its entirety 
as a result of the use of torture, it will not 
be denied that it contributes to it. The 
whole question is so intricately entan- 
gled with all the problems involved in 
the administration and enforcement of 
the criminal law that the conclusions on 
this matter of the National Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Observance 
are awaited with keen interest. 

Note.—The cases referred to in this article are to 
be found collected in a Note in 43 Harvard Law Re- 


view at page 617. The writer desires to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to this source. 


“Glorifying the Criminal” by Malcolm Logan, “Muscle Men” by Mar- 
quis W. Child, “Repeal Will Promote Crime” by an ex-criminal are three 
unusual articles on aspects of crime which will appear in coming num- 
bers of Scripner’s. They deal with the attitude of the rich, of the news- 
papers toward criminals, and the attitude of a criminal toward prohibition. 











The Dream 


BY SOPHIE KERR 


share comfortable five-room 

apartment with another business 
woman of breeding and education. Cen- 
tral location. Moderate expense. Apply 
for appointment by letter, giving all par- 
ticulars. B 150 Herald Tribune.” 

Miss Louisa Davies had only come to 
this when the rent went up to seventy- 
five. She made forty-five dollars a week 
as proof-reader to the commercial print- 
ers, Comyn & Son, and she was truly, as 
she said in the advertisement, middle- 
aged, even a little more. With all this 
talk about young blood she might find 
the pink slip in her pay-envelope any 
pay-day, though she didn’t believe she’d 
be fired so long as old Mr. Comyn was 
active in the firm. Though she had saved 
faithfully and invested carefully, she did- 
n’t have enough capital to give her a 
living income, and she couldn’t manage 
seventy-five a month rent alone. Sixty 
was a strain. When she had first taken 
the apartment—twenty-five years ago, 
imagine that!—the rent had been twen- 
ty-five, but, what with the war and 
changing landlords, and prices of every- 
thing flying up to the skies, it was now 
three times as much. 

But it was a pleasant place. Third floor 
of an old house on Stuyvesant Square, 
furnished slowly and painstakingly by 
incessant rummaging in second-hand 
and small unpretentious antique-shops, 
cleaned and polished and shined and 
loved devotedly, very much as a doting 
mother cares for an only child, Miss 
Davies could truthfully believe that it 
had an air. And how she hated the 
thought of having another person live 
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there with her! She could hardly decide 
which would be worse, to take another 
apartment, or to have a companion. In 
the end she told herself that, at least, if 
she didn’t like a companion, she could 
get rid of her, whereas if she took an- 
other apartment she could never get this 
one back again. So, taking pains with 
each word, she wrote the advertisement. 
“Three insertions,” she told the languid 
young person at the desk. 

It was exciting to read the letters, 
though there were only six, but they gave 
Miss Davies a sense of power. Here were 
six women all wanting to come and live 
with her, and she could decide which 
would be the lucky one. Miss Davies sel- 
dom had the chance to be powerful, to 
decide other people’s important ques- 
tions; all day she sat at her desk reading 
proof on business booklets and circulars 
and catalogues, and in the evenings she 
did her fine laundry and mending, read 
her library book or a chapter of “In Tune 
with the Infinite,” rubbed and re- 
arranged her furniture. On Sunday 
mornings she went to St. Mark’s, and 
nodded to a few acquaintances, some- 
times spoke to the assistant rector, but he 
annoyed her by calling her Miss Davis 
instead of Miss Davies. In the afternoon 
she went up to Bronx Park and walked 
about briskly, enjoying the trees and the 
flowers but cordially detesting the peo- 
ple she saw. “Where only man is vile,” 
she would murmur as she passed some 
specially bulging and vociferous family, 
smeared with ice-cream cones and spat- 
tered with sarsaparilla, greedy, un- 
bathed, and unashamed. 

Miss Davies had a married cousin who 
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lived in Yonkers, but they liked one an- 
other no more than cousins usually do. 
Here and there along her narrow path- 
way she had made friends, detached and 
lone women like herself, but they had 
such a way of disappearing by means of 
death, changing boarding-houses, and 
occasionally by matrimony, that Miss 
Davies never was sure of any of them. 
Miss Davies never had had a beau—nor 
did she regret this. She liked men well 
enough, and she liked women too, but 
her emotions were as thin and unexpan- 
sive as her figure. 

After she had read and reread her six 
letters she laid them in a row on her desk 
—old American slant-top cherry with the 
original brasses—and considered them. 
This Mrs. Lydia Dewings, who used the 
lavender paper with the blue edge, 
wouldn’t do at all. Her writing and her 
phrases were sprawly; she wouldn’t, 
Miss Davies knew, be tidy. Another 
sprawly writer, one Miss Favrera, would- 
n't do either, because she was obviously a 
foreigner with that outlandish name. A 
very neat, trim letter was ruled out be- 
cause the writer had misspelled “receive” 
and “business,” and Miss Davies’s long 
experience at proof-reading had made 
her loathe misspelling as a capital crime. 

This left three letters for considera- 
tion. “I am a widow, without children, 
fifty-five years old, in good health, with 
a small beauty-shop on Lexington Ave- 
nue, which gives a good profit. I am tired 
of boarding-houses and would like to 
live quietly and agreeably with another 
pleasant woman.” The name was Jane 
Hallman. 

Miss Davies laid that one aside for fur- 
ther consideration. “Sounds all right, 
but keeping a beauty-shop isn’t exactly 
what I meant by a business woman,” she 
thought. 

The next letter was from a teacher of 
millinery in one of the public trade- 
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have a long vacation and of course I 
couldn’t charge her for anything if she 
was away—still, I’d like a teacher.” This 
letter she also laid aside. 

The third letter was in a plain, clear 
hand. “I am private secretary to Mr. 
Harvey Penburn, president and general 
manager of Cravens’ Stores, Inc., and 
have held this position for seven years. 
I am thirty-five years old, a native of In- 
dianapolis, and a Smith graduate. I no- 
tice that your advertisement mentions 
‘good breeding’, and I do not think you 
would find me either selfish or bad-man- 
nered. But of course I might write of 
myself all day and give you no clear pic- 
ture. I am sure if we talked together you 
could at once decide whether or not you 
would like to share your apartment with 
me. Sincerely, Mary Tate.” 

“A very nice name, Mary Tate,” Miss 
Davies thought. Also she liked the let- 
ter. “She’s got sense. And she must be a 
smart woman to be secretary to the head 
of Cravens’ Stores. I'll write to her first- 
off—but I'll keep these others in case we 
don’t like one another.” 

But at the very first glance Mary Tate 
and Louisa Davies took to one another. 
They were a little shy for a few minutes, 
but after Miss Tate said, “Your furniture 
is simply beau-ti-ful!” and Miss Davies 
had told her about buying the pine cor- 
ner cupboard for three dollars and a half 
from a junkman, they were at ease. Miss 
Davies showed her the two bedrooms, 
the dining-room and kitchen, the bath, 
explained that her rent had been raised, 
and told how she cooked her own meals 
because it was so much cheaper and 
more healthy than eating around. 

“T’d love that,” said Mary Tate, “I can 
cook. Mr. Penburn, my chief, says I’m at 
heart very domestic. He’s always analyz- 
ing the people around him. I'd love to 
keep house, too. I’m tired of boarding 












and having people around who seem 
nice and then turn out to be disagree- 
able.” 

Miss Davies liked Miss Tate very 
much, her neat dress, her low voice and 
quick way of speaking, her smile. “And 
no lipstick nor bloody-looking finger- 
nails,” she thought with immense relief. 
“Tt won't be half as bad as I feared.” 

The two women settled the matter of 
expenses satisfactorily to each. Miss Tate 
was to pay one-half the rent, one-half the 
food and cleaning bills. They decided to 
take turns with the cooking, Miss Davies 
taking the first week to show Miss Tate 
the hang of things. 

“T’ve got nothing to move except my 
trunk and my radio,” said Miss Tate. 
“Do you mind a radio?” 

“T’d love it,” declared Miss Davies. 
“T’ve always wanted one, but I felt I 
couldn’t afford it.” 

“Mine’s a very good one. Mr. and Mrs. 
Penburn gave it to me last Christmas. 
They always give me something splen- 
did. The year before they gave me a trip 
to Bermuda. I tell you I’m thankful to 
work for a man like Mr. Penburn.” 

“You ought to be,” said Miss Davies. 
She thought of the five-dollar gold 
piece which was her annual Christmas 
gift from Comyn & Son. She wished she 
had taken a business course when she 
was young; she might now be a private 
secretary receiving splendid gifts. 

“Well, I am thankful,” went on Miss 
Tate. “He is the most considerate man, 
and the best-hearted. Mrs. Penburn’s 
lovely, too. Of course they’re awfully 
rich, but it hasn’t spoiled them.” 

It was arranged that Miss Tate should 
come in the very next day. Miss Davies 
threw away the letters from the school- 
teacher and the beauty-shop proprietor, 
gave the apartment a general slicking up 
which it didn’t need, and planned a 
week’s meals of special deliciousness. In- 
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stead of dreading Miss Tate’s coming, 
she actually anticipated it with pleasure. 
“I was lucky to get the right kind, first- 
off, just like that,” she thought. “And to 
think she has a radio! I'll enjoy listening 
to it and I won’t read so much in the eve- 
ning, and that'll save my eyes for my 
day’s work.” 

Miss Tate arrived and unpacked, and 
the radio was set up very smoothly and 
without fuss. The two women arranged 
their mornings by schedule. The one 
who was to cook for the week rose fif- 
teen minutes earlier than the other. 
Breakfast was at ten minutes to eight. 
They ate, washed the dishes, and 
straightened the apartment in half an 
hour, and by twenty minutes past eight 
they were starting to their respective 
jobs. Miss Davies discovered that Miss 
Tate was as punctual, as orderly as her- 
self, and when it came her turn to do the 
cooking she also discovered that Miss 
Tate was clever and economical in the 
kitchen. 

They did not depend on each other for 
companionship. Miss Tate liked the 
movies and concerts and often went to 
them in the evening. Miss Davies stayed 
at home as she had always done, only 
with the radio going she enjoyed it more. 
On Sundays Miss Davies went to church 
and Miss Tate loafed and read the pa- 
pers. Sometimes in the afternoon she 
joined Miss Davies in her walk, and 
sometimes she didn’t. Miss Tate liked to 
have a few people from Cravens’ in for 
afternoon tea on Sundays, now and then, 
but she insisted on buying the cakes and 
making the sandwiches herself, and 
clearing up afterward, so that Miss 
Davies did not feel imposed on by this 
entertainment, though she was welcome 
to stay and partake of it, if she would. 

The two women found that they had 
many ideas in common. They did not 
approve of the manners of the younger 
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generation; they loathed jazz of the 
boop-a-doop and veo-deo-do varieties, 
but they liked Rudy Vallée because his 
songs were so sweet; they didn’t see why 
women should smoke or mix in politics, 
though both of them voted conscien- 
tiously; they thought modern furniture 
and ornaments comic; and then they 
discovered that each gave a contribution 
to the Hundred Neediest Cases and had 
done so ever since the beginning of this 
charitable ballyhoo. 

Over and over again in those first 
weeks, even in the first months, did Miss 
Davies congratulate herself on finding 
Miss Tate. If, she often told herself, she 
had searched for a month of Sundays, 
she could never, never have discovered a 
housemate so easy to get along with. 

For, in the first few months, Mr. Pen- 
burn didn’t bother Miss Davies. Of 
course she had noticed, even on their 
first interview, with what enthusiasm 
Miss Tate talked of her employer, how 
constantly she alluded to him. Miss 
Davies didn’t mind it, in fact she hardly 
thought of it at all. But now that she 
knew Miss Tate better, and they were on 
friendly, understanding terms, Miss 
Davies found that she was getting tired 
to death of Mr. Penburn, for Miss Tate 
could say nothing, nothing at all, with- 
out mentioning him. Miss Davies some- 
times felt that if Miss Tate ever said his 
name again she would scream and throw 
things. 

Miss Davies heard a// about Mr. Pen- 
burn. She knew that he was a little over 
average height, slender, and artistic in 
appearance, with small, finely cut fea- 
tures and very light brown hair with a 
little wave in it, a close mustache of 
brown. His eyes were brown, too. And 
he often wore brown suits, with tan 
striped shirts and cat’s-eye links, brown- 
and-orange figured tie, brown-bordered 
handkerchief, brown silk socks, brown 
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shoes, very dark. He had a gray suit, too, 
with a dull green stripe, and with this 
his haberdashery was dull green and his 
links of jade. With his blue suit he was 
apt to be dashing and wear a red tie— 
but it made a perfect color harmony, 
Miss Tate said. And he had lapis-lazuli 
links. At this point Miss Davies found 
herself suppressing an unladylike ques- 
tion as to the color of Mr. Penburn’s un- 
derwear. 

Mr. Penburn’s hands were slender, but 
strong and brown, for Mr. Penburn was 
athletic, to a certain extent. He rode— 
and oh, but he looked wonderful in his 
riding-clothes! He swam, he golfed, but 
he said that he was getting too old for 
tennis. “I told him that was absurd,” 
smiled Miss Tate; “he’s a young man, 
really young in every way. His mind’s 
young—the way he goes at every new 
proposition shows it. And the wonderful 
way he carries endless detail without get- 
ting simply swamped by it!” 

Mr. Penburn was wonderful in other 
ways. He was never too busy to help with 
the personal problems of everyemployee, 
however obscure, of Cravens’ Stores. He 
sent sick salesgirls to hospitals and sani- 
tariums, he directed ambitious errand 
boys to night schools and correspondence 
courses, he untangled the domestic snarls 
of buyers, and arranged loans for ele- 
vator-starters and delivery-truck chauf- 
feurs who were temporarily embarrassed 
for legitimate reasons. And did it all so 
delicately, so unobtrusively. Under this 
flood of good works Miss Davies became 
restive and flippant. “He sounds like a 
little god to me,” she said, and meant it 
offensively. 

But Miss Tate did not see the offense, 
she could not imagine any one, any- 
where, speaking offensively of her idol. 
“Oh, Miss Davies, I told him exactly 
that, the other day. I said: ‘It’s so marvel- 
lous to have the power you have and use 
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it the way you do! It is like a god!’ ” Her 
voice sank to awed reverence. 

Miss Davies turned on the radio and 
did not reply. But this was no more than 
a temporary respite. Mr. Penburn was 
back again as soon as the Revellers had 
finished their number. “I must tell you,” 
Miss Tate said, “of the funny thing Mr. 
Penburn said to-day. He is the drollest 
man. So witty. I’ve told him over and 
over again, ‘Chief, you’ll make me die 
laughing.’ He had an appointment with 
a Mr. Slater for eleven o'clock, and Mr. 
Slater never got there until eleven-thirty, 
and the Chief said to me, along about 
eleven-twenty, ‘Well, it’s getting slater 
and slater, but no Slater!’"—not so much 
of a joke, maybe, but he said it in such an 
amusing way!” 

“Wouldn’t you like to hear some of 
the Park Central dance music?” asked 
Miss Davies stonily. 

But, whether she received it stonily or 
flippantly, Miss Davies did not check 
the rampant Penburnism of Miss Tate. 
Everything the man did, the cigars he 
smoked—“A very fine brand imported 
from Cuba direct”—the way he smiled 
and showed his beautiful, even teeth— 
“Never goes to the dentist except for 
cleaning them”—his desk and office fur- 
nishings—“You’d be crazy about those, 
Miss Davies, everything’s a real antique, 
that’s why I appreciate yours so much”— 
his little way of humming when he 
thought out big problems, his occasional 
attacks of indigestion—“I keep bicarb in 
my desk handy”—nothing was too large, 
too small, to escape Miss Tate’s notice, 
adulation, and description. 

It wasn’t that she was in love with Mr. 
Penburn in any sentimental way, Miss 
Davies knew that, because she went on 
in exactly the same style about Mrs. Pen- 
burn and the two Penburn children, Dot 
and Jane. Mrs. Penburn was as slender as 
Mr. Penburn, but dark, a lovely, gracious 


vision which appeared now and then in 
the office and was sweet to Miss Tate and 
told her not to let Harvey work too hard. 
Sometimes she brought Miss Tate flow- 
ers from the Penburn country place up 
near Rye, the most adorable house, 
where Miss Tate had gone to take dicta- 
tion that awful time when Mr. Penburn 
had the flu. Mrs. Penburn wore the most 
interesting clothes, most extreme, all ad- 
vance models from Paris, but she could 
get away with them. She had a string of 
big pearls and a brooch that was all of 
rubies and emeralds and diamonds, to 
represent red flowers with green leaves 
in a little vase! She had a diamond ring 
nearly an inch square and an emerald 
even larger. 

And the children were simply little 
loves! Such nice manners and gentle, 
pretty ways. They came over and shook 
hands with Miss Tate and dropped their 
courtesies in the cutest way, and little 
Jane wasn’t four yet! Dot was six, and 
looked like Mr. Penburn. Jane was more 
like her mother. Mrs. Penburn bought 
the smartest little dresses and berets for 
them, and they both had long curls. “I'd 
like to cut them off,” thought Miss 
Davies, grinding her teeth. She under- 
stood now why Miss Tate had found her 
former boarding-house acquaintances 
disagreeable after knowing them awhile. 

Yet, with all her gush and mush—as 
Miss Davies termed it—over the Pen- 
burn family, Miss Tate wasn’t cherish- 
ing any romantic feeling, or carrying on 
any affair with Mr. Penburn, Miss 
Davies grew more and more certain. It 
took quite a while for her to figure out 
just why Miss Tate deluged her with all 
this stuff, when she was plainly such an 
unappreciative listener. At last the solu- 
tion came to her, and the more she 
thought it over the more it seemed the 
true one. Miss Tate did it simply to be 
superior, to make her, Miss Davies, feel 
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that her own position and her own em- 
ployer were poor unworthy things, unfit 
for mention, holding no interest or 
charm for any sensible woman, while 
she, Miss Tate, was an indispensable aid 
and helper to one of the greatest men in 
the world. She was, in other words, sim- 
ply putting it over on Miss Davies. 

It was undoubtedly true. There was al- 
ways in her voice a ring of pity, a hint of 
patronage for her hearer, as she detailed 
the perfections of the Penburns. She was 
sorry for Miss Davies and she couldn’t 
hide it. Beneath all Miss Tate said Miss 
Davies could feel the silent “Oh, you 
poor, poor thing, to be denied the privi- 
lege and grace of working with Mr. Pen- 
burn! Of being an essential part of his 
great career. How meagre and how thin 
is your life compared with mine, in con- 
stant contact with such an exalted be- 
ing!” This and more like it went out 
from Miss Tate to Miss Davies in waves 
as positive as the music from the radio. 
And, briefly, it made Miss Davies so mad 
she thought she would choke! 

Old Mr. Comyn and young Mr. 
Comyn, her own employers, weren’t so 
much, she admitted that. Beside the vi- 
sion of Penburn glory and benevolence 
and brilliancy, they were mere dull au- 
tomata. She didn’t notice them much 
and she certainly found nothing in them 
to rave about, but even so they were de- 
cent, reliable, honest business men, 
though they didn’t wear lapis-lazuli 
links. And that Miss Tate should take it 
into her head to look down on one of 
Comyn & Son’s oldest employees, and be 
snippy and snooty and sniffy because she 
worked for a dressed-up booby like Mr. 
Penburn—well—well—Miss Davies sim- 
ply couldn’t bear it. Couldn’t and 
wouldn’t. Miss Tate would have to go! 

Miss Davies’s anger did not blind her 
to the disadvantages of turning Miss 
Tate out. She could see all of Miss Tate’s 
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good points. Moreover, there was her ex- 
cellent radio which would disappear 
with her. And what reason could Miss 
Davies offer? She owned to herself that 
she had not the courage to say, “I can’t 
stand having you lord it over me with 
Mr. Penburn and his family another day. 
It’s unbearable!” No, she couldn’t say 
that; she wouldn’t admit to Miss Tate 
that she felt her superiority. She racked 
her brains to find a good excuse and 
considered everything from pretending 
smallpox to saying that she was tired of 
housekeeping and meant to give it up. 
Nothing she thought of seemed at once 
sufficiently plausible and sufficiently dig- 
nified. Miss Davies meant to do this in a 
dignified way. 

For a whole week she puzzled and 
schemed and came to no conclusion. But 
on Saturday night, after a peculiarly an- 
noying account from Miss Tate of Mr. 
Penburn’s grand scheme for a welfare 
council designed to make every worker 
in Cravens’ Stores, Inc., akin to the an- 
gels for serenity and goodness, Miss 
Davies went to bed ready to seize Miss 
Tate and throw her out of the door with- 
out any thought of dignity whatsoever. 
She would have enjoyed hearing her 
bump on every tread of the stairs, for 
Miss Tate had asked: “I suppose Comyn 
& Son have nothing like that?” 

Miss Davies tossed about feverishly in 
her small four-poster, but finally went to 
sleep and she dreamed this dream: 

She was in a large, luxurious room 
along with a great many other peo- 
ple, good-looking, friendly people, the 
women all wearing beautiful evening 
gowns and jewels, the men in dress 
suits. Miss Davies observed without sur- 
prise that her own gown was a ravishing 
blue velvet and she had a necklace and 
bracelets of sapphires. She seemed to be 
having a very good time. String music 
could be heard in the distance, some of 
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the people were dancing. There was a 
peculiar charm and harmony and fit- 
ness about it all and Miss Davies felt gay 
and elated. She did not ask where she 
was. She knew. She was in Mr. Pen- 
burn’s country home near Rye and this 
was a party given in her honor. 

While she was watching the dancers 
and listening to the music with a great 
deal of pleasure, the crowd parted and a 
man came through to her, a slender, tall 
man with light-brown wavy hair and 
brown eyes and a little, close brown mus- 
tache. She would have known him any- 
where. It was Mr. Penburn. He came up 
close to her, drew her to him, and they 
began to dance. Now Miss Davies had 
never danced a step in her whole life, but 
that didn’t prevent her from gliding 
off with Mr. Penburn in perfect time, 
smoothly, gracefully. It was a heavenly 
experience. They floated over the floor, 
their two bodies in absolute unison, a 
delicious rhythm pervading them from 
head to heels. Mr. Penburn was exactly 
the right height for her, and he held her 
with noticeable tenderness which she 
liked very much. Her cheek was very, 
very near to his, now and then his cheek 
touched hers. 

Presently Miss Davies asked him: “Are 
you wearing your lapis-lazuli links to- 
night?” 

And Mr. Penburn gave her a little 
squeeze and said: “Darling, not with a 
dress suit.” 

Which amused Miss Davies and she 
laughed, a rippling, girlish laugh. Just 
then the music stopped and she and Mr. 
Penburn stopped dancing, but he kept 
his arm around her and she looked up 
into his brown eyes and he stooped to- 
ward her, and right on her mouth, lov- 
ingly, sweetly, he kissed her! So that she 
understood he loved her and her alone. 


THE DREAM 


Not, however, in a way which would 
bring any unhappiness or distress to Mrs. 
Penburn, but in an exalted, high-minded 
way. “I must see you often, you are all 
the world to me,” he whispered fondly. 

Miss Davies did not reply, she was too 
rapturously happy. Her heart seemed to 
have wings. She was conscious of a light- 
ness, a freedom, a poise such as she had 
never known before. “I am in tune with 
the infinite, at last,” she thought. 

She looked about the crowd and saw 
Miss Tate, in a plain cloth dress, watch- 
ing her with hopeless envy and Miss 
Davies felt suddenly very sorry and sad 
for her. Mr. Penburn had not kissed Miss 
Tate, had not even asked her to dance. 
So Miss Davies gently drew away from 
Mr. Penburn’s arm and trailed her velvet 
elegance over to Miss Tate. “It’s a love- 
ly party, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Oh, it’s a lovely party,” said Miss 
Tate, so wistfully, “but of course nobody 
has a chance with the Chief with you 
here.” 

Miss Davies didn’t dispute it, for she 
knew it was true. Mr. Penburn loved 
her, he had kissed her. He had said he 
must see her often, that she was all the 
world to him. She wondered why in the 
name of common sense she had ever 
been irritated with Miss Tate when Miss 
Tate was so obviously nothing more to 
Mr. Penburn than a secretary. “I can 
never feel irritated with her again,” she 
said to herself, and with the words on 
her lips she woke up, smiling, released, 
easy of mind. 

And no more could she. When Miss 
Tate talked about Mr. Penburn after 
that Miss Davies would withdraw into 
the memory of her dream and be as ealm 
and as peaceful—and also as secretly mis- 
chievous—as a pet kitten lapping cream. 

So they lived happily ever after. 











We play with more dangerous forces than did our 
Can we control them? 


ancestors. 





Our Changing Ways of Living 


BY NORMAN THOMAS 


YEAR or so ago it fell to my lot to 
A try to talk on a subject very like 
this to the school in which my 
youngest son, then not quite nine years 
old, was a pupil. I said that I was consid- 
erably older than most of those boys and 
girls before I had so much as seen my 
first automobile, which was in the strict- 
est sense of the word a horseless carriage 
whose driver proudly and somewhat 
profanely guided it over the rough 
roads of our town. I added that I was a 
junior or a senior in college before I 
rode in an automobile myself. “But,” 
said I, “I don’t think my son, Evan, has 
ever ridden in a horse-drawn buggy.” 
Later on, after the manner of the young- 
er generation, my son remonstrated 
with me, first, because to mention his 
name in a school is a thing that isn’t or 
shouldn’t be done, and, second, because 
I had insulted him as a man of the 
world. “Don’t you remember,” said he, 
“when you gave me a dime and I rode 
in the pony cart in Central Park?” 

The story is one of a thousand illus- 
trations of a change in the way of living 
which, beginning with the invention of 
the steam-engine in 1769, has gone on 
with ever-increasing rapidity. From 
fireplaces to central heating by oil or gas 
automatically controlled, from stage 
coach to airplane, from gossip round 
the town pump to the radio, from the 
family as a unit of production to the 
factory, is in America a transition of 
scarcely more than a century—in part, 
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of scarcely more than a generation. It 
marks a more profound change in the 
nature of our life and our social customs 
than has occurred in thousands of years 
that have gone before. Neither moralist, 
economist nor statesman can ignore the 
effect of power-driven machinery upon 
society and have much to tell us worth 
listening to. 

Fortunately, in recent years the 
changes brought about by power-driven 
machinery have rot been neglected. Ma- 
chinery itself has been extravagantly 
praised or blamed as God or devil of 
our age. Its influence has been discussed 
on church, home, and state. For instance, 
we have frequently been reminded that 
the old economic compulsions to family 
unity are going. So too is the old attach- 
ment to a particular place. An industrial 
worker cannot attach himself too firmly 
to one spot if he is to have a reasonable 
chance of getting a job. It does not in 
my mind follow, therefore, that the fam- 
ily has lost all usefulness or that there is 
no place for the home. It means that 
home and family must justify them- 
selves in terms of other values than as 
simple economic units of production. 

It is not, however, my present task 
to speculate on the effect of a machine 
age on home and family or, indeed, to 
inquire into the impact of machinery on 
particular phases of our social structure. 
Rather, I should like to point out cer- 
tain social consequences inherent in our 
acceptance of machinery. 
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1. Poverty is wholly unnecessary save 
as our stupid management of the ma- 
chinery we have had the wit to invent 
brings it upon us. For millenniums of 
time in the long life of man upon this 
planet the best possible social arrange- 
ments could not altogether have re- 
moved poverty. Man could not produce 
enough with the power and the tools at 
his command to provide general abun- 
dance. He could not create an available 
surplus against emergencies like famine 
or flood. His means of communication 
were so slow and imperfect that he 
could not distribute in time such sur- 
plus as he might have in the more for- 
tunate areas even although those areas 
were not very far removed from the 
stricken region. Malthus, with reason, 
saw stark misery staring in the face a 
world where food supplies increased by 
arithmetical ratio while population mul- 
tiplied geometrically. Even now over- 
population is a serious factor in some 
countries. The discovery and spread of 
modern methods of birth control are of 
immense blessing to the world and con- 
tain our hope of preventing overpopu- 
lation. But at present overpopulation, 
taking the world as a unit, does not 
exist. What would have seemed to Mal- 
thus incredible has happened. Farmers 
are poor because there is an oversupply 
of wheat and cotton. One of the coun- 
tries hardest hit by the existing depres- 
sion is sparsely populated Australia. Sci- 
entific agriculture is held back by the 
fact that although it may pay one pro- 
gressive farmer in a backward neigh- 
borhood to apply efficient methods of 
farming, if all farmers are equally eff- 
cient the glut on the market grows and 
scientific farming thus becomes a source 
of further poverty to the farmers. 

If we do not suffer for lack of food or 
potential food supplies, neither do we 
suffer as yet by an exhaustion of energy 


resources. If the attempt to produce 
electric current on a commercially prac- 
ticable scale by utilizing the difference 
in temperature of water at the surface 
of the sea and water at its lower deeps is 
successful, we shall not have to worry 
very much about energy. We may have 
to worry more about mineral resources. 
But even these may be husbanded and 
re-used. Certainly scarcity of them is not 
a factor in our present depression. For 
it there is nothing to blame except our- 
selves. Man has learned the secrets of 
nature, so that he no longer has to fear a 
sullen and hostile nature in his efforts to 
make a living. He has to fear himself. 
2. It is a corollary of what we have 
been saying that the poverty we now 
have is almost a new phenomenon in 
the world. Of course, there was always 
poverty due to exploitation and waste. 
But the poverty of the ancient world, 
like the poverty of China to-day, was of 
a different order from our own. It was 
different in at least one of its manifesta- 
tions. There was not the same insecurity 
for certain groups. In an agricultural 
and handcraft civilization there is no 
deadline at forty-five. It is the voracious 
machine which demands youth. The 
old-fashioned farm or the old-fashioned 
handcraft trades could always find some 
work to share with the ablebodied peas- 
ant or artisan who was growing old in 
toil but rich in experience. In terms of 
human happiness it is a fair guess that 
our multiplicity of things is small com- 
pensation for our increasing insecurity. 
Moreover, the poverty of our times, 
as we have already indicated, is differ- 
ent in its origin. We are poor because 
we have or may have so much! It is lit- 
erally true in our crazy economic order 
that a great act of wholesale destruction 
is of positive benefit to the survivors. 
The melancholy decline of Fall River as 
a textile centre was somewhat arrested 
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by a fortunate fire which necessitated 
rebuilding of part of the city. France’s 
post-war prosperity, such as it is, has 
been partly due to the outlet for French 
goods and French machinery in the res- 
toration of her devastated areas. Cotton 
farmers got a far better price for the 1929 
crop which was ravaged by the boll 
weevil than for the 1930 crop which es- 
caped most of its ravages. The boll wee- 
vil may not have been the only factor; 
it was a real factor in the relative pros- 
perity of 1929. Farmers are poor because 
they have too much wheat. Millers are 
poor because they have too many flour 
mills. And so on along the line. In the 
old days a shoemaker could usually pro- 
vide some sort of footwear for his fami- 
ly. Now the children of shoe workers go 
unshod because the shoe factories have 
produced too many shoes for which 
there is no market. It is a crazy world 
that the machine has given us. 

And yet the machine is not to blame, 
but our failure to manage the machine 
properly. There are plenty of legitimate 
wants for the machine to supply. The 
limit of good things the world might 
use has nowhere near been reached. It 
was seriously argued not long ago that 
manufacturers owed it to themselves 
and the public not to make too durable 
products, because then there would be 
no more work to be done. Actually 
there is plenty of work and we do not 
need to use shoddy or resort to jerry 
building in order to keep men in work. 
It is a question of planned production 
and distribution. 

3. A third consequence of the ma- 
chine age is the degree of interdepen- 
dence it has forced upon us. I say 
“forced” advisedly. Ours is a world 
where we have to co-operate but where 
we co-operate under the lash of necessi- 
ty. We could not live without team 
play, but the President of the United 


States still compares our American sys- 
tem to a foot race. And the amazing 
inadequacy of the comparison escapes 
general criticism. 

Consider our typical American family 
at the breakfast table. Its favorite news- 
paper is made from wood pulp from the 
forests of Canada or Russia. Its coffee 
probably came from Brazil. It is put up 
in tin which came from Bolivia or the 
Malay states. The family sugar, as likely 
as not, came from Cuba, in spite of a 
tariff to encourage child labor in the beet 
fields of the United States. The family 
scatters to its various tasks. Its members 
spend much of their time either riding 
in or dodging automobiles. Autoro- 
biles would be impossible without rub- 
ber from the East Indies and their struc- 
ture would be much weaker if there 
were no manganese from Russia or else- 
where for steel. That is to say, not even 
our rich and powerful nation is eco- 
nomically sufficient unto itself. 

Within our nation the necessity of co- 
operation is written over everything we 
do. The machine, especially when it is 
used in factories, necessitates specializa- 
tion. The condition of having a poten- 
tial abundance of shoes is that no work- 
er shall produce a whole pair of shoes 
but should perform one process on a 
machine, a process which is meaningless 
except as it is related to the processes 
performed by his fellow workers. 

It is not only in factories that we must 
co-operate, but in the whole business of 
supplying our wants. No great Ameri- 
can city suddenly cut off from a com- 
plex network of supplies would be many 
days removed from hunger or many 
weeks from actual starvation. To cut the 
aqueducts which bring water into the 
city would make bedlam in twenty-four 
hours. This complexity or artificiality of 
our life means that any change in it must 
be brought about by re-education rather 
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than by ruthless operation with an axe. 
Old-fashioned revolution in a modern 
industrial community would be pre- 
carious business and the winner would 
not necessarily be the man with the 
noblest view of society but the man who 
could first get milk supplies to hungry 
children. But that, I suppose, is by way 
of parenthesis or footnote to our main 
theme. 

The main theme is that we have won 
relative independence from nature at 
the price of infinitely greater depen- 
dence on one another. It is not a depen- 
dence that knows national boundaries. 
That indebtedness to all men, Greeks 
and barbarians, which the Apostle Paul 
perceived as a matter of ethical insight, 
is for any modern man the most obvi- 
ous of commonplaces. Yet—and herein 
lies the tragedy of our times—this com- 
monplace fact is not recognized in our 
social thinking or our social planning. 
We talk and, to some extent, act as if we 
still lived in the age of the covered wag- 
on. We try to run a football game as if 
it were a foot race. And, what is more, 
a foot race where we do not start even, 
and where the prize is to the lucky, the 
unscrupulous, and the acquisitive. We 
trust in so-called automatic processes 
when we ought to trust in planned con- 
trol of the economic order. 

Because realities are bigger than theo- 
ries, in spite of our talk of economic 
or “rugged” individualism, collectivism 
grows apace. One chain-store in the 
United States did a business of one bil- 
lion and fifty-two million dollars last 
year. It has been said that a good-sized 
room would hold the men who control 
the credit resources of America and a 
not much larger room those who con- 
trol the mineral resources of the world. 
Yet this control is still in the interest of 
private profit, still somewhat competi- 
tive and generally wasteful and chaotic. 
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It does not deliberately seek the com- 
mon good, which it treats as a by-prod- 
uct of the search for profit. The obvious 
results of this method are unemploy- 
ment, and the type of unrest and im- 
perialistic rivalries which lead to war. 
4. One of the interesting conse- 
quences of a machine age is the divorce 
of ownership from responsibility. The 
machine has unquestionably been a fac- 
tor in the growth of monopolies. In 
building up great corporations even be- 
fore they approach the monopoly stage 
the device of stock corporations and 
stock ownership has been very useful. 
It would be hard for one man or for a 
few men in partnership to accumulate 
the capital necessary for great factories. 
It is not hard to accumulate capital on 
the stock corporation plan. But this plan 
inevitably means the growth of absentee 
ownership. The average stockholder 
knows little or nothing about the corpo- 
ration in which he invests except the 
size of the dividend check or the price 
of its stock on the speculative market. 
It is literally true that he often does not 
know exactly what the corporation 
makes. If the engineers and trained ex- 
ecutives of the steel trust should walk 
out to-morrow the stockholders as a 
group would be powerless to do the first 
thing to keep the mills running. They 
tacitly acknowledge their powerlessness 
and their general uselessness, apart from 
the money they have invested—and a 
lot of that is water—by virtually abdi- 
cating the functions of legal ownership. 
Responsibility rests on insiders and the 
key man is the engineer or the manager. 
The owners are divorced not only from 
responsibility but even from human con- 
tact with the real workers. The class 
conflict on the part of most of the own- 
ers is waged by hired soldiers. 
Nothing in our changing ways of liv- 
ing is more striking than this change in 
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the nature of ownership. Men of the 
medizval guilds would scarcely under- 
stand it. Feudal landlords would be 
amazed at it, for they at least had to 
bear some responsibility in their do- 
mains. When the French aristocracy 
was concentrated at court away from its 
lands it was the beginning of the end 
of French feudalism. It is only in mod- 
ern times that it would be possible for 
a man to be regarded as a “captain of 
industry” without knowing anything 
specific about the industry or without 
personal acquaintance with his soldiers. 

Under this system shares of stock be- 
come scarcely more significant than 
tokens in a great gambling game. The 
material prizes go to the successful 
gambler. In boom times work appears 
like folly. To get wealth carries its own 
moral justification. When that happens, 
as it has happened in modern America, 
the soil is prepared for racketeering. 
Why should any one work for inade- 
quate wages, subject to the bitter in- 
security of our times, when one may 
by legal or illegal means, subtle or vio- 
lent, establish oneself in a position to 
take toll from the workers or to collect 
tribute from productive enterprises? It 
is possible to regard an Al Capone as a 
kind of a Rockefeller of the underworld 
who organizes the liquor traffic and 
several related underworld enterprises 
as Rockefeller organized the oil indus- 
try, with more gun play but scarcely 
with more essential ruthlessness than 
the elder Rockefeller showed in the days 
before having acquired power he turned 
philanthropist. 

From a discussion of our changing 
ways of living to Al Capone may seem 
a far cry. Yet the racket of one branch 
of which Al Capone is master is a fac- 
tor in our changing ways of living. It is 
a phenomenon rooted in the soil of 
our modern world which is the world 
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the machine as we have managed it has 
given us. It is a world where the breath- 
less changes in material conditions have 
uprooted men from ancestral homes, 
made the mobility of labor a virtue, and 
many of the old loyalties a handicap. It 
is a world which is sick for lack of an 
adequate philosophy and a programme 
to lead to planned control of the billion 
wild horses of machinery for the com- 
mon good. It is a world where our 
larger social loyalties like nationalism 
are not big enough. It is a world, finally, 
where the machine which may be a 
source of abundance may also be a 
source not only of insecurity and poverty 
but of wholesale death. Chemistry and 
physics and their application to the art 
of living have no inherent moral code. 
Modern science can be used for life or 
for death. At the rate our present 
world is drifting it is more likely to be 
used for death than for life more abun- 
dant. It is not that we are worse than 
our ancestors, but that we play with 
more dangerous toys and that we are so 
much more widely interdependent that 
folly and madness in any part of the 
world threatens all nations. 

I do not wish to close on a note of 
doom. I believe that there is still time 
for man to learn to manage the machin- 
ery he has learned to invent. But of 
what will be required in learning that 
lesson it is not my function in this paper 
specifically to speak. It is my task to 
point out some of the more important 
facts in our changing ways of living and 
their significance. Diagnosis must come 
before prescription. But no man who 
loves his children and has any hope for 
the future can look at these changing 
ways of living and still trust the con- 
fused currents of the time to bring us to 
any safe harbor. To reach that harbor 
requires the creative energy of the in- 
formed human will. 








STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Short articles showing tendencies, and the reactions of interesting people to the world to-day. 





A Little Exam 


A NOTE ON THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


BY THOMAS BEER 


happened on a veranda outside a sea- 

side colony in Massachusetts, on the first 
Sunday of September, 1930. There was fog in 
the air, too much fog for tennis, and it was not 
yet time to swim. The Young had collected to 
play tennis and stayed to talk. An amused host- 
ess counted twenty-five bodies sprawled on 
cushions and hammocks. They talked and 
went on talking after two middle-aged men 
strolled in to call on her. I do not know how 
the row began, then. Some youth or maiden 
said words that amounted to a comment on the 
misinformation of Middle Age in America. 
After a while the Young were both supercili- 
ous and defensive. Their spokesman was a 
graduate of Yale College—class of 1929—and 
he brought on the crash by remarking: “We 
get so tired of trying to talk to middle-aged 
people who don’t know anything about any- 
thing.” 

He was challenged. Would the Young care 
to take a little exam in general information? 
The Young reflected and then accepted. But 
Harvard ’30 made stipulations: there were 
eight girls in the party and that precluded 
questions in higher mathematics and physics. 
Middle Age agreed. The hostess hunted out 
paper and pencils. An engineer and a lawyer 
wrote the forty questions. During the stage- 
wait let us glance at the Young. 

There is only one person in the gang who 
has not been abroad and whose parents could 
do no more for him than the mill of public edu- 
cation provides. Bob So-and-So gives lessons in 
golf and swimming for a living. Otherwise a 
lot of invested money is represented here. Har- 
vard, Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan, Notre Dame, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, two notable schools for girls, and the 
handiwork of very special tutors and govern- 
esses are now to be tested casually. There are 
three Phi Beta Kappa keys. One youth is al- 
ready allowed to sign his name to book reviews 
in a pretentious weekly. Nobody is older than 
twenty-five and nobody is younger than seven- 
teen. But twelve of the Young come from mid- 
land States. Well, the little exam commences. 
It commences a trifle ominously. After reading 
the list of questions the girl from Bryn Mawr 
vanishes. But let us see. 


1. Who is George Santayana? 5 correct answers. 
2. What is the normal period of gestation in human 
beings? 8 correct answers. 
3. Describe a painting by Pablo Picasso. 4 correct 
answers. 
4. What is meant by Baroque? 5 correct answers. 
. Who is A. S. Eddington? 6 correct answers. 
. Who said, “Truth alone is the daughter of Time?” 
No correct answer. 
. What is chromium? 4 correct answers. 
- What eunuch successfully conducted a great mili- 
tary campaign? 1 correct answer. 
. Who were the Piccolomini? 1 correct answer. 
. Name the authors of 
a. Sticks and Stones? 5 correct answers. 
6. In Our Time? 5 correct answers. 
c. L’Arlesienne? 1 correct answer. 
d. The Siege of London? 2 correct answers. 
e. Rien Que La Terre? 2 correct answers. 
f. Der Zauberberg? 3 correct answers. 
g- The Enormous Room? 5 correct answers. 
h. The Blythedale Romance? 5 correct an- 
swers. 
. The Open Boat? 3 correct answers. 
j. Soldier’s Pay? 3 correct answers. 
. Virgin Spain? 5 correct answers. 
. Die Untergang des Abendlandes? 3 correct 
answers. 
m. Folkways? 3 correct answers. 
11. What is meant in finance by “Gresham’s Law”? 
2 correct answers. 
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A LITTLE EXAM 


. Who discovered the circulation of the blood? 3 
correct answers. 
. Translate: “‘Nescire autem quid antea quam natus 
sis acciderit, id est semper esse pucrum.” 2 
correct translations. 
. For what is Abu Simbel noted? 1 correct answer. 
. Who is President of France? 7 correct answers. 
. What is the oldest golf club in the United States? 
2 correct answers. 
. Name the authors of “What Price Glory?” 
rect answers. 
. Who was Josiah Willard Gibbs? 
swers. 
. What is known as the Newlands Act and what 
did it authorize? 2 correct answers. 
. Name two kings of France who were taken pris- 
oner in battle. 2 correct answers. 
. Who was Tillmann Riemenschneider? 
answers. 
. What celebrated modern novel ends—“‘walked 
back to the hotel in the rain”? 3 correct an- 
swers. 
. Who was Tycho Brahe? 
. Who was Sir Harry Vane? 
. List three compositions of Brahms. 
swers. 
. List two compositions of Stravinsky. 
answers. 
. Who was James G. Blaine? 6 correct answers. 
. List two books by each of the following American 
authors: 
. Edmund Wilson. 5 correct answers. 

b. Van Wyck Brooks. 7 correct answers. 

c. Conrad Aiken. 5 correct answers. 

d. Bertrand Russell.* 5 correct answers. 
. Matthew Josephson. 5 correct answers. 
. T. S. Eliot.* 5 correct answers. 

5 correct answers. 

. Lewis Mumford.* 6 correct answers. 

. Mention one book by each of the following Euro- 

pean authors: 

a. Rachilde. No correct answer. 

b. Pio Baroja. 1 correct answer. 

c. Paul Rosenfeld.t 2 correct answers. 
d. Martin Hume. 2 correct answers. 
e. Francis Carco. 1 correct answer. 

f. Oswald Spengler. 4 correct answers. 

. Name three living American architects. 4 correct 
answers. 

. Who is Stanley Baldwin? 7 correct answers. 

. Who is Edward Rose Maurer? 4 correct answers. 

. What is seismography? 5 correct answers. 

. List five motor-cars manufactured in England. 
No correct answer. 

. What is the Federal Reserve? 7 correct answers. 

. Name four pioneers of aviation, all now dead. 
No correct answer. 

. Finish the verse beginning, “They told me, Hera- 
cleitus—” 2 correct answers. 


4 cor- 


2 correct an- 


2 correct 


2 correct answers. 
2 correct answers. 
4 correct an- 


5 correct 


e 

th 

g. Sherwood Anderson. 
h 


*Five of the Young noted that Mr. Eliot is an English 
subject and nine made the same comment on Mr. Rus- 
sell. But to Mr. Russell were ascribed “The Golden 
Bough,” “The Story of Philosophy,” “I Thought of 
Daisy,” a biography of Napoleon, and “The Mauve 
Decade.” Mr. Aiken’s best-known book was mentioned 
as “Blue Voyages,” “Where Blue Voyages Begin,” “A 
Voyage in Blue,” and “The ‘Blues’ Voyage.” Not one 
paper mentions Mr. Mumford’s study of Herman Mel- 
ville or Mr. Anderson’s “Marching Men.” 

tMr. Rosenfeld’s real nationality was known to ten 
of the Young. 
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38. Who invented the phrase, “categorical impera- 
tive’? 3 correct answers. 

39. Who is Thomas H. Benton? 3 correct answers. 

40. How many names have been misspelled in these 
questions? 2 correct answers. 


The Young passed in their papers. Some 
fled, with varying excuses. Some hung around, 
and two midlanders raised a violent objection. 
They had been asked “impractical” questions, 
“damn fool stuff.” It was retorted presently 
that neither of them had correctly answered 
the questions on the Federal Reserve, the Eng- 
lish manufacture of motor-cars, the white met- 
al of their own machines, the Newlands Act, 
and Gresham’s Law. Nor did either of them 
seem to know how long it takes to produce a 
human baby. Baby? What was there about 
babies in the paper? What, they were asked, 
did they think “gestation” meant? They didn’t 
know, and it wasn’t fair to use such words. 
Murmurs of assent. Yes, said too many of the 
Young and well-informed, it wasn’t fair. In 
fact the whole thing was most unfair, awfully 
unfair. Didn’t mean anything, anyhow. But it 
was unfair! Of course, if they hadn’t been 
asked “trick” questions. If— “Aw,” said a 
junior at Michigan, “don’t be yellow!” But 
the American habit was well at work; the 
children of men who talk about “cyclonic de- 
pressions” instead of megalomania when their 
own follies knock down their incomes didn’t 
care. They had been caught out, and it wasn’t 
fair. That was all. It just wasn’t fair. 

I was not surprised to hear that they whined. 
Within a week of the little exam I was sitting 
in the most lugubrious and unkempt vessel of 
the New Bedford line talking to a shrewd 
man who teaches youth. We were talking 
about “the stream of consciousness” in letters 
and got on the topic of this method in forgot- 
ten popular fiction. I mentioned the revery of 
Angelica after the tenor’s death in “The Heav- 
enly Twins.” Mr. P. took a note. He would 
look that up. He then went to bed. Before I 
could get away two young men who had hover- 
ed close to our conversation pounced on me. 
One of them was vaguely diplomatic. That was 
Mr. P. of Columbia I’d been talking to, wasn’t 
it? Etc., etc. He got his feet planted and asked 
pointblank: “What was the book you were 
talking about?” He had never heard of “The 
Heavenly Twins” or Sarah Grand. He took a 
note. I rather disliked him by this time. And 
now, just what was this revery all about? He 
put his pencil on a lip and prepared to gather 
facts. He meant to write a “theme” on Joyce 
and the streaming consciousness this winter. I 
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was going to be useful. I decided not to be use- 
ful. SoI said: “You'll remember it better if you 
read it for yourself,” and left him. . . . His 
comment exploded behind me, and loudly as 
possible. “Well, of all snotty sons of —” Never 
mind. 

This is not irrelevant. I now quote from the 
report of the amused lady on whose veranda 
the little exam was undertaken by twenty-four 
well-informed young Americans. “The ten 
worst papers were by the middle western kids. 
. . . The spelling was simple chaos... . It 
should interest you to know that neither Yale 
boy knew who wrote ‘Folkways’. . . . The 
girls all fell down on the musical questions 
completely. I myself took two of them to a 
Stravinsky concert in Paris last winter. .. . 
You may question the fairness of the Leonardo 
quotation, but two sons of Harvard had been 
solemnly advising Mr. G. to read the Da Vinci 
note-books just before the fight began... . As 
I see it the trouble with these kids is simple. 
They do not actually read anything. Notice the 
collapse on the Hemingway question. They all 
profess to be crazy about ‘A Farewell to 
Arms.’ I discovered that my precious nephew 
has no idea what the hero of the book is named, 
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and he says he has read it twice.” (For that 
matter two young critics have mentioned the 
character as “Tenent” in September maga- 
zines.) “Not only do they not actually read 
anything, but their information, as far as I can 
see, is all acquired by word of mouth. Some 
one mentions something, a book, or a play. 
They ask about it, talk of it to some one else 
for the sake of an effect and then forget about 
it. du fond, they do not really want to know 
anything. I am afraid I find it just a little 
sad.” 

Perhaps it is also a little funny. But who 
came out top in the little exam? Why, Bob So- 
and-So. He is twenty-one years old. Since he 
was fifteen he has supported a small sister and 
a mother by giving lessons in golf and swim- 
ming. His grandfather brought many books 
from Boston when he went to buy a farm in 
California and the boy likes to read. He does 
not understand how anybody could forget the 
statues at Abu Simbel, after seeing pictures of 
them, or the rest of “They told me, Heraclei- 
tus—” When he has educated his sister he 
means to get a job with some publisher of 
learned books. He thinks it would be wonder- 
ful to know a lot. 


Earthquake 


BY MAXIM GORKI 


house of my friends who were to shelter 

me for the night; the path climbed not 
too steeply along stony terraces; an old town, 
dark as the soil under it, lay there, pressed to 
the cliff. At the beginning of the path, under 
the very first rock, I was hurled up in the air, 
while a heavy, dull drone resounded within the 
earth; it seemed to me that the air vanished, I 
could draw no breath, the sky took the shape 
of a curve and the stars trembled, as though 
shooting down. In the same second stones clat- 
tered, trees cracked, and I saw that the whole 
town had wrenched itself away from the earth, 
was tumbling down upon me; I was thrown 
down from the path and rolled across the 
shrubs, along the slope. 


I was walking along a path leading to the 


My story, of course, does not correspond in 
speed with the event, that lasted but a few sec- 
onds, but the fact is that these seconds seemed 
to me to drag on not even for hours but for an 
immeasurable length of time. I would like to 
speak of it in a short, steady way, but I can- 
mot.... 

That sensation of bereavement of earth is to 
be compared with nothing. At sea, in the high- 
est storm, you feel, all the same, firm ground 
under you and you do not forget that the sea 
is on the earth. Here—earth vanished, I felt 
myself to be suspended in the air, although I 
lay on firm ground. But that ground vacillated 
under me, poured forth, stirred in the same 
way as did the shrub, although there was no 
breeze. I was shaken and tossed as though in . 
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the aim of being flung into space; the in- 
finiteness of the latter I realized for the first 
time and it filled me with a dread that I also 
can compare to nothing. Indeed, all that took 
place had no analogy with anything, and, if I 
still compare, it is merely because of an in- 
destructible habit of the mind. The drone of 
the earth did not resemble thunder; I can soon- 
er liken it to a far-away roar of thousands of 
elephants. And my fear had nothing in com- 
mon with all the total of fears ever experienced 
by me in the ocean, during a storm in the 
Chinese sea, where our ship got caught in a 
typhoon, in Africa at night during a tropical 
shower, or at Isonzo under artillery fire. On all 
these occasions the sensation that earth was 
under one’s feet never abandoned one, but that 
sensation was missing through those ten sec- 
onds. And the fear before what was taking 
place was sharp as lightning, as well—after 
striking its blow—it vanished. Another unfor- 
gettable sensation supplanted it—I may call it, 
the obviousness of peril. Just that. I do not 
think that this sensation will repeat itself even 
in the last moments of my life, were I to die 
without losing consciousness. 

It seems to me that in those seconds the 
instinct of life, the feeling of self-preservation, 
died within me. I lay, trying not to move, re- 
sisting mechanically the jolts of the earth and 
well knowing that it was absurd to do so. 

I knew now that geniuses of the art of the 
world are not mistaken when they say that at 
moments of supreme danger the powers of a 
human spirit—memory and imagination,— 
screwed up to the limit, enable one to live 
through all the events of one’s past life. 

But I remembered nothing, imagined noth- 
ing, I merely witnessed with perfect, painful 
precision how the gray heap of the town, in 
prey of destruction, rolled impetuously down- 
ward, crawled along the ledges of the moun- 
tains, as though swept away by a wind to 
which I was insensible. Thick clouds of dust 
rose in the air and also crawled downward, 
toward me, stones jumped from their midst 
and were scattered about, the houses of the 
top streets tumbled down in heaps of litter, 
struck against the walls of the lower range of 
buildings, crushed them, adding a helping 
hand to the weird convulsions of the earth in 
their aim of hurling down the town lower and 
lower. The stone clatter of destruction was 
monotonously heavy and the shrill screeching 
of iron, the sound of broken window-panes, 
the cracking of dry wood could be heard 
through it. From the chaos of dust and the 
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rolling of small boulders white, nocturnal fig- 
ures emerged, were thrust out, dashed down, 
vanished—but no human voice was audible. 

Somewhere at my side a strange, dry sound 
droned past, as though of a barrel bursting; 
I was tossed up again and shaken, and saw 
once more the sky tremble over the town. The 
stones now rolled past me; it seemed to me that 
two or three jumped over my body. There was 
a moment when the thought, “I am going to 
be killed,” flashed in my mind with certainty. 
A large fragment of a wall was heavily de- 
scending upon me, squashing the shrub, scat- 
tering the stones around it. But stopping at a 
distance, it forwarded down to me a few boul- 
ders no smaller than my head, one of them 
aimed straight at my face; I cringed, bent 
down, and received the blow on the shoulder 
and on the side. 

But even this did not compel me to rise, run, 
or roll lower down; I pressed to the earth with 
all the weight of my body, in the clear certi- 
tude that to move was of no purpose and that 
there was nowhere to go—the earth was go- 
ing under. Birds flew above me, several rats, 
a dog ran past, a serpent or an adder crawled 
by. And then a few white shadows came wan- 
dering along, some in silence, others mutter- 
ing something under breath; women sobbed 
and a hoarse voice shouted, “Gaetano, eh, 
Gaetano!” . . . The atmosphere grew stiller, 
but walls continued to crumble down, small 
stones rolled with a clatter; it was like ex- 
plosions on a quarry, not very strong explo- 
sions. 

Finally the noise of destruction ceased com- 
pletely and “life re-entered into its rights”— 
what cheap irony is contained in this common- 
place sentence! In the dusty twilight one could 
hear the sound of human voices, moans, sobs 
and cries of women; sheep and goats were 
bleating, dogs howled and wailed, a donkey 
was roaring, a horse snorting. The town had a 
population of some four thousand people and 
by the number of noises I understood that not 
many had remained. Matches flared up here 
and there; not far away from me three men lit 
up a bonfire; one of them said: 

“We'll carry them here.” 

“We'll need water,” said the other. 

I rose to my feet, not too sure that my legs 
were going to carry me and that the earth was 
steady once more. Then I went with the others 
to help the wounded. The house where my 
friends lived and where I had spent four days 
had disappeared, covered up by a huge heap of 
litter, stone, that had crushed it like a nut. 
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Under this shapeless hillock, about ten metres 
high, five grown-up men had perished, two 
children. It was impossible and purposeless to 
attempt searching for them under the ruins of 
two higher streets hanging above them. I was 
told that not more than two hundred men had 
remained of all the population. 


The towns destroyed were situated on hills 
reaching eight hundred metres in some spots, 
and some of the towns nestled on the very ridge 
of the mountains. They were very old towns, 
their origin going back to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. 

My son went twice to the place of the catas- 
trophe, carrying foodstuffs, blankets; he told 
me: “The towns are minced into chips, as 
though a huge hammer had been striking the 
roofs and the walls of the houses. In one spot 
the heap of litter reaches a height of thirty 
metres; it is said that under it hundreds of 
men, women, children are buried. It is to be 
presumed that some of these are still alive, but 
it is impossible to dig them out, as from time 
to time the remnant walls of houses still tum- 
ble down, increasing the dimension and weight 
of the sepulchral hillock. Among the gray 
heaps of litter one discerns iron bed-rods, 
fragments of shutters and window-frames, 
broken doors, bits of furniture, red bricks, 
broken plate, tattered clothes and blankets; 
the wind carries about clods of down from the 
pillows. Among the stones—the legs and croup 
of a donkey; over him—a demolished cup- 
board. It seems as though in all the hollows of 
the heaps people were pushed in in unnatural, 
angular attitudes. Sometimes it is merely peo- 
ple’s clothes.” 

Troops, firemen, Fascist organizations work 
energetically. The work is a hard one and not 
rich with results; corpses alone are dug out 
from under the litter, very few wounded. 
From under some ruins, over which rises a 
remnant wall, a fireman attempts to set free 
a wounded woman; he has almost succeeded 
in dragging her out—but the wall crumbles 
down and the fireman, together with the wo- 
man, disappears under a heap of stones. 

Here and there the litter sinks under one’s 
own weight, thick clouds of dust rise into the 
sultry air, so imbued already with the smell of 
corpses that some soldiers lose consciousness 
and fall. Many of them work in gas-masks. 
One hears the cracking of wood that surren- 
ders its place to stone. Among the ruins was a 
horse, covered with dust. Its rounds of eyes roll 
in such an unnatural manner that one might 
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believe it to be insane. Hens, dogs dash back- 
ward and forward—half-dressed, half-sane, 
overwhelmed people wander about. On a small 
square, free from litter, bodies lie motionless, 
covered with dirty rags, tarpaulin; soldiers con- 
tinue to add more and more corpses to the 
rows, the number of mutilated people grows 
rapidly. A boy of twelve, decently dressed, even 
wearing a tie, walks around silently and smiles 
convulsively, but his eyes are motionless and 
their glance is that of a man whose mind is 
killed. Nobody pays any heed to him, as 
though failing to notice him. There are many 
lunatics around beside him. The tragedy seems 
to have torn people apart, separated them, 
and they are now much farther from one an- 
other than they were before. On a heap of stone 
an elderly man is sitting, protecting the be- 
longings that he has saved, two hats and the 
frame of a mirror; bits of the glass have re- 
mained in the frame and, faithful to their 
duty, reflect the rays of the sun. 

Another man searches to save a blanket. It 
has been forbidden to rummage in the remains 
of homes, but people nevertheless attempt to 
save scraps of their belongings. And, unseen 
by the fireman and soldiers, the man pulls 
the blanket from under the litter—pulls and 
quickly glances around: has he been detected? 
And then pulls again. The blanket tears; the 
man, tottering, glances at the dusty rag in his 
hands, throws it up on the stones and turns 
away, probably to search for something that 
will not try to escape his grasp. In the second 
floor of a house, the half of which is demolish- 
ed, in a room with one wall missing, an old 
man hammers a nail into the back wall and 
hangs some rags on it. People cry out to him 
to go, the wall might crumble down; but he, 
without answering, walks to and fro upon 
the deformed floor and bustles about, dragging 
into the corner, toward the wall, the pitiful re- 
maining objects. Things are particularly dear 
to people who do not know how to produce 
them, never have produced them. 

A man was observed who broke open a cup- 
board in the wall of a room and, dragging 
money out of it, filled his pockets. Some one 
told the Fascist policeman that the man was 
busy in a stranger’s house, the Fascist aimed, 
fired; the man staggered and, grabbing the air 
with his hands, tumbled down. Such episodes 
were, no doubt, not rare. A journalist from 
Milan wrote: “Terrible is the spectacle of the 
fierce work of elements, but still more terrible 
the wild debauch of human instincts.” Before 
the troops and young organizations arrived at 
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the place of the catastrophe, the most cynical 
and shameful scenes took place in the half- 
demolished towns. Running away from peril, 
rushing out of the houses into the narrow, 
dark streets, amidst the clatter of crumbling 
buildings, the strong pushed aside, threw back 
the weak, the women and children. This reve- 
lation of the instinct of life is understandable, 
although repulsive. But beside this there was 
something almost more cynical and shameful 
and quite unfathomable: the appearance of 
numerous thieves and plunderers, and all 
these were men who the day before, a few 
hours before the catastrophe, considered them- 
selves to be honest. And on that night, heedless 
of the cries and moans of their wounded 
neighbors, they rushed into the houses aban- 
doned by their masters and made off with all 
that they could carry in their hands: watches, 
jewels, spoons, plate, even chairs, even pillows, 
and fought over their plunder. . . . Those were 
not inveterate criminals, they were peaceful 
citizens who had lived side by side for years. 
. . . It is curious to note that in some places 
prisoners were temporarily set free to assist the 
population. They showed great nerve in the 
search for stolen goods and arrest of the 
thieves. The parts, this time, had been changed. 
.. » Speaking of the “wild debauch of human 
instincts,” the journalist forgot to add—of the 
owner. With this supplement the “debauch” 
becomes very understandable. 


Three days later the smell of dead bodies 
spread to some twenty kilometres and sur- 
rounded the place of the catastrophe with a 
circle of poisonous, putrid fag. The soldiers 
worked like heroes, but gas-masks could help 
them no more, and the poisoned men, more 
and more frequently losing consciousness, be- 
gan to protest against having to rummage in 
the litter. The work on the search for corpses 
among the ruins was stopped; creolin and 
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potassium poured over the stones. Most prob- 
ably some wounded still lived under those 
heaps. Then “life was restored to its 
rights.” ... 

Of course worse wounds than these, in- 
flicted by the blind force of elements, have been 
healed. 

The Messina catastrophe was more terrible 
and caused the death of a considerably greater 
number of people, something like 60,000. In 
Monte Calvo, Villanova, Ariano, and Puglie 
and other towns perished—so say foreign jour- 
nalists—from 10,000 to 12,000 people. It is not 
out of place to mention here the conduct of the 
foreign press as regards Italy, for whom tour- 
ists, it is well known, are a powerful source of 
profit. English and French papers very forci- 
bly, and, it seems, not quite disinterestedly, ex- 
aggerated the dimensions of the catastrophe. 
It was said that Naples, Sorrento, Amalfi, 
Capri—spots most frequented by rich foreign- 
ers—had been destroyed. One paper even de- 
clared that Naples has been the centre of the 
earthquake, although it was already known 
that the centre lay between the towns Foggia 
and Melfi. 

In several old parts of Naples from thirty to 
seventy houses cracked, seventeen people were 
wounded during the panic, seven died. In Sor- 
rento and Capri the jolts were felt very slight- 
ly and no destruction took place. The same can 
be said of all the towns along the Gulf of 
Naples. 

The exaggerated news about the dimensions 
of the catastrophe and the false ones as to its 
location produced of course the one effect: 
foreigners left Italy in masses, and tourist ships 
from America changed their course and in- 
stead of Naples turned to Marseilles and the 
French Riviera. 

This is not a bad illustration of the “cultural 
solidarity” and “humanism” of bourgeois 
countries. 


Mr. Gorki, good Russian that he is, tacks a Soviet moral to his very 
effective story of his experiences. It is the first time to the Editor’s 
knowledge that an earthquake has been used to promote social rev- 
olution. In the succeeding pages Conrad Aiken tells why he prefers 
to live in England and an aviator talks on what's the matter with 
flying. This group of articles we expect to make a feature in Scris- 
NER’S, varying it occasionally with short stories of similar lengths. 











Why Poets Leave Home 


BY CONRAD AIKEN 


HEN the present writer sailed for Eng- 
\ \ / land several months ago, for the thir- 
teenth time, he encountered on the 
deck of his ship a pair of engaging newspaper 
reporters. They were mildly curious about the 
reasons for his departure. Was he going for 
good? Well, yes, probably. He had a house in 
England, liked England, wanted to return to 
England. Why? He could give no adequate 
explanation. To his horror, the papers reported 
apocryphally next day that he had gone to 
England because he found it more “inspira- 
tional.” 

There is nothing, it need hardly be said, “in- 
spirational” (dreadful word) about England, 
nor about any other particular segment of the 
earth’s surface: nothing or everything. One 
carries one’s own personality everywhere, and 
perhaps only seeks, in a particular landscape, 
one’s own image. As Marlowe’s Faust re- 
marks, “Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it.” 
Nevertheless, it is possible to find a landscape, 
or social organism, in which it is more agreea- 
bly likely that one will be contented than else- 
where. If one likes sand-dunes and marshes 
and mosquitoes and solitude—especially the 
latter in winter—one may prefer Cape Cod. If 
one likes noise and theatres and taxis, and the 
sort of artificial solitude which one can enjoy 
in Bedlam, one relishes New York. If one is 
slightly Georgian, one may enjoy Boston. In 
any of these places it is possible for the Ameri- 
can or even the European artist to work and be 
happy. But if, as not infrequently happens, the 
American artist prefers a foreign scene, if he 
wants Italy or Spain or Paris or London, it does 
not inevitably follow that he cannot at all work 
in his own country, or find in it any virtues. 
It merely means that he is happier in one place 
than in another; and probably not for the same 
reasons that would dictate a similar choice on 
the part of any one of his confréres. 

Nor, it should be remembered, are Ameri- 
can poets and novelists the only recreants in 
this regard, Authors have always been wander- 
ers, pursuers of nostalgias to strange places; if 
they are voyagers in the human soul, they are 
also crossers of seas and explorers of far coun- 
tries, if only in order that from their farthest 
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north their own land should again beguile 
them. Much of Dostoevsky’s best work was 
done in Germany and Switzerland and Italy. 
Turgenev divided his time, like a pendulum 
of discontent, between Paris and Russia. 
Nietzsche sought Italy, Heine sought France, 
Joseph Conrad sought Kent. The list of ex- 
patriates could be extended indefinitely—in 
our own day we have before us the examples 
of Lawrence, Joyce, Huxley, Max Beerbohm, 
none of whom, let us note, are Americans. Yet 
all of them are spiritual exiles, and all of them 
probably for different reasons. Why does Mr. 
Joyce remove himself from Dublin to Paris in 
order to write about Dublin? Or Mr. Huxley 
live in Florence in order to write about Lon- 
don? 

Possibly because distance not only lends en- 
chantment, but also, like a magnifying glass, 
brings nearer, and again, like a prism, selects 
the significant. Perhaps Dublin becomes more 
hugely and vividly Dublin for Mr. Joyce in 
exile, and more possessedly his; his physical 
detachment merely renders his spiritual im- 
mersion and surrender the more complete, his 
nostalgia merely makes his memory the more 
voracious for those bright details which the un- 
conscious increasingly, under such pressure, 
gives up. But of course there is more to it than 
this. The mere fact that the writer is living in 
a somewhat alien community, adapting him- 
self to new manners and customs, a new lan- 
guage, new modes of thought and feeling— 
all these things sharpen anew his sense of his 
own scene and language. He now has perspec- 
tive: both historical and social, not to say geo- 
graphic. An American train-whistle only be- 
comes mournfully and wonderfully itself when 
one has heard the fainter cry of an English 
train; and New England only becomes “new” 
when one has seen the “old” country. 

But I am still, to some extent, begging the 
question asked me. Why do I go to England? 
It is all very well to cite illustrious examples, 
or to guess at general causes. The truth is that 
I think England is a more satisfactory place in 
which to live. America is all right—so is 
France—so is Italy, or Spain. If I could afford 
it, I would go cheerfully from one to another 
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as often as I felt inclined, which would be fair- 
ly often. I can imagine nothing more delightful 
than to have a winter in southern Italy or 
Granada, a spring in England, a summer in 
Normandy, an autumn on Cape Cod or in 
New Hampshire (schedule subject to altera- 
tion without notice). But if one must choose 
between America and England, I for one pre- 
fer England. London remains for me the deep- 
est, richest, darkest, profoundest, meanest, 
ugliest, most sinister and beautiful of cities. 
New York is brilliant and superficial by com- 
parison, a harsh and hateful collection of archi- 
tectural masterpieces, a weariness of the spirit, 
a mechanical perfection, a dance of hotels, a 
vast steady cacophony for fear of thought, a 
panic of speed for fear of boredom. Home? It 
is the city of unresponsive door-bells; every- 
body is always out at a “party.” How an author 
could work there without an inescapable feel- 
ing of hurry, of being at the end of a telephone, 
at the top of an elevator, and in the grasp of the 
machine awaiting his copy, I cannot conceive; 
and while it is obvious enough that many au- 
thors do excellent work under these conditions, 
I cannot believe they will be able to do so for 
long without some permanent degradation. (I 
say nothing of the commercial vulgarity which 
is apt to engulf them, nor of the general air of 
tea-party gossip and small personal publicity 
with which it seems necessary, if they are to be 
a “success” in New York, or to satisfy their 
publishers, they must surround their work.) 
And New York, though it is the quintes- 
sence in this regard of what is worst in con- 
temporary American civilization—the maxi- 
mum of the tempo—is, I think, a fair enough 
symbol of the thing which I go to England to 
escape. We have not yet wholly learned in 
America how to live peacefully and isolatedly 
and civilizedly in the “country”; when we live 
in the country, we take a group with us, we at 
once organize clubs and cocktail parties to 
keep out the dark, we have to have motor-cars 
to increase our geographical range, and in 
short the whole American mechanism goes 
along. I do not mean to say that there are no 
exceptions: no doubt there are many. But the 
change from this jazzed countryside to the 
countryside in England is astounding. Here, 
too, there are a few cocktail parties, for those 
who want them, where the cocktails are very 
bad and the gin very good; but they are not a 
desperate necessity, a sine qua non, as with us; 
one gets along without them just as one gets 
along without a car or a telephone. It is not 
considered necessary to become mildly drunk 
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every afternoon or evening. Instead, one goes 
for a walk through charming country, where 
footpaths make it admirably easy to avoid 
roads, and where the absence of undisciplined 
ragged second-growth trees makes it an almost 
universal characteristic of the English land- 
scape that one is always aware of distances, of 
the “long view.” If the English landscape is 
more “tamed,” it is less uniform, more vivid, 
more real, invariably richer in detail, and heav- 
en knows with that sort of wildness which 
wild weather can give. Clouds, wind, rain, fog, 
shifting effects of shadow and sun—all are 
more immediate and realizable, a constant and 
delightful menace. One understands what was 
meant by a famous locai liar, in Rye, who once 
remarked, “Why, I walked right under a rain- 
bow between Rye and Winchelsea, and believe 
me, the colors wa’n’t half fine!” 

All this touches only indirectly and tan- 
gentially on the purely social aspect of our sub- 
ject. When I first went to England, after my 
freshman year at Harvard, it was because | felt 
a profound nostalgia for the country which had 
produced the English literature with which I 
was in love, and the country, moreover, which 
had been the home of my ancestors. Haw- 
thorne’s “Our Old Home” was the immediate 
stimulus, and it was not unnatural that I 
should go first of all to Liverpool. Later, as I 
went again and again, and to other places, 
chiefly to London, it was also because there 
seemed to me then to be a richer and livelier 
and finer literary tradition, of a living sort, 
than anything I observed in Boston or New 
York or Chicago. It may have been an illusion, 
it may have been simply because I was young 
and impressionable, but at all events it ap- 
peared to me that the people I encountered 
casually in London, or elsewhere in England, 
were subtler and keener, and more in the civi- 
lized habit of making fine distinctions, than 
the people I encountered casually in America. 
If I acquired from them a feeling of inferiority, 
I also acquired an education. The whole scene 
was richer and deeper and more nutritious; 
everywhere was evidence of an inherited and 
infinitely graduated sense of values. The “solu- 
tion,” socially speaking, was a more sustaining 
one; and if it left less for the individual to do 
by his own effort, it saved much time and en- 
ergy which might otherwise have been wasted 
in the mastering of the commonplace. 

In short, the thing I first sought in England 
was the thing which many American authors 
have sought before me; the thing that drew 
Henry James to Paris and to London, and 
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which made him lament, in his study of Haw- 
thorne, that Hawthorne had not left New Eng- 
land sooner than he did. It was simply an appe- 
tite for more complexities and refinements 
than, at the moment, Boston seemed to pro- 
vide, and for a civilization in which literature 
was more honorably a living thing. But this 
was a quarter of a century ago. . . . And I go 
back to England now, not so much for com- 


plexities and refinements, though these are stil] 
there, nor for a comfortable assurance that lit- 
erature is still alive—I am not sure that it isn’t 
a good deal more alive in America, at the mo- 
ment—but simply for a mode of life which 
seems to me to be healthier, wiser, more peace- 
ful, and more real; and perhaps also in order 
that I may cultivate, for a while, a bitter home- 
sickness for the land of my birth. 


Air Pockets and Aviation Progress 


BY ROBERT MORRIS BURTT 


no holes in the air through which an 

airplane may fall like a plummet be- 
cause there is nothing to sustain the plane in 
flight. 

‘But there has been an air pocket for the avi- 
ation industry. The frenzied period of activity 
coming on the heels of Lindbergh’s flight from 
New York to Paris was followed by the pro- 
digious crash in 1929 when the bottom seemed 
to fall out of everything aeronautical. This con- 
dition of course was aggravated by the general 
stock-market collapse of the same time, but it 
would have come even if business and market 
conditions in America had continued on a 
boom scale. 

There have been many causes contributing 
to this, but primarily it was brought about by 
the refusal of America to get off the ground. 
Americans have been willing to buy aviation 
stocks, they have made heroes of great avia- 
tors, they have boosted aviation as no industry 
was ever boosted before, but they have refused 
to fly themselves. 

After Lindbergh’s triumph there was a per- 
fect furor of public interest in aviation, and 
money flowed in on the industry. Hundreds of 
thousands of people would undoubtedly buy 
airplanes and learn to fly. The skies would be 
congested to such an extent that a serious air- 
traffic problem would be faced. Aviation would 
be the new Henry Ford, the new General 
Motors, and the public at last had a chance to 
get in on the ground floor. 

It was only natural that fake promoters 
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should have taken advantage of the excitement 
to loose a flood of beautiful lithographed, but 
otherwise valueless, stocks on the public. Of 
the approximate $750,000,000 that have been 
invested in aviation the last three years it is 
estimated that almost $400,000,000 have been 
lost. A substantial portion of this has gone into 
dishonest promotion schemes. 

But millions were lost also in honest com- 
panies which engaged in the scramble to beat 
other companies in the race for aeronautical 
supremacy. Qualified personnel could not be 
developed fast enough. In short, the industry 
was not ready for the public and—what was 
more serious—it soon became plain that the 
public was not ready for aviation. 

Most aviation investments were made in 
companies building planes for private use. The 
airplane could annihilate space. It could save 
days of valuable business time for a busy man. 
It gave a man a tremendous advantage over his 
more conservative business rivals. The eco- 
nomic value of the airplane lay in the fact that 
it could outdistance any other form of trans- 
portation. It was a question of speed and more 
speed. The engineers set themselves to design- 
ing faster airplanes, those having superper- 
formance. 

But the infant aviation industry forgot that 
by so doing it was making it more and more 
impossible for the average man to fly. It forgot 
the fact, which any one at all acquainted with 
flying knows, that as the top speed of an air- 
plane is increased the landing speed moves up 
also. It overlooked the fact that in striving for 
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speed it was reducing possible sales to private 
owners to negative proportions—and so cut- 
ting off its greatest potential market. 

It is over a quarter of a century since the 
Wright brothers made the first successful air- 
plane flight on the sands of Kitty Hawk. Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright were not unusual 
men physically. Due to their experiments they 
had developed a mental confidence, but other- 
wise they were no better fitted for flying than 
is the average human being of to-day. Yet they 
both flew, despite the handicaps of faulty mo- 
tors, insufficient structural strength, instability, 
and a considerable mental hazard attendant 
upon the projected conquest of a mysterious, 
dangerous, and unknown element. 

The basic reason they could fly, and fly well, 
under such conditions was that the flying-ma- 
chines they built had a very low landing speed, 
approximately twenty-two miles per hour. The 
reflexes of the average person will react quickly 
enough at that speed to insure an adequate 
control of the machine which is being oper- 
ated. Any one that has driven an automobile at 
such a rate knows this to be true. 

An airplane moving at the same rate of 
speed as an automobile is more difficult to con- 
trol because the flying-machine functions in 
three dimensions instead of two. The degree 
of skill required for operation is much greater. 
However, at the slow rate of speed mentioned, 
a little over twenty miles per hour, the average 
human being can learn readily how to manipu- 
late an airplane. 

Landing and taking off are admittedly the 
hardest part of acquiring mastery of the art of 
flying. That is why the slower the landing 
speed the easier it is for the novice to grasp. 
Once off the ground it does not make much 
difference. As a matter of fact, within certain 
limits, the faster a plane goes the more easily 
controlled it becomes. This is because the air 
flows past the controlling surfaces with greater 
velocity at higher speeds, consequently causing 
the plane to react more sensitively to their 
movement. But with every mile per hour the 
landing speed is increased the greater the ob- 
stacle that has been placed in the path of the 
prospective private flier. 

The landing speed of the average commer- 
cial airplane at the present time is a little un- 
der half the top speed. That means that, with a 
maximum of 120 miles per hour, the plane has 
a cruising speed of approximately 100 miles 
per hour (considered to be a minimum for 
transportation purposes), and a landing speed 
of about 55 miles per hour. It so happens that 
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this figure is the average landing speed of 
American commercial airplanes, at least up to 
a very recent date. 

As a result of the trend of aeronautical de- 
velopment aircraft have been designed and 
built primarily for the transportation market, 
air lines and air mail, to be flown by profes- 
sional pilots with a vast amount of expensive 
and specialized training. If a private owner or 
business concern did buy a plane, a profes- 
sional pilot was hired to fly it. 

By far the greatest number of aviation enter- 
prises have been initiated for the purpose of 
selling airplanes to the private market, servic- 
ing them, and teaching their owners to fly. 
There are many adequate, well-equipped air- 
ports and aircraft-service depots in existence 
to-day, but no planes to take care of. The con- 
dition savors more of tragedy than humor. 
Due to this situation, at least in a great mea- 
sure, is the wide-spread slump in aviation and 
the low level of air stocks. 

Within the last few months the industry has 
awakened to the gravity of its condition, has 
seen the mistakes of the past, and has set about 
rectifying them. That is what all this present 
hubbub over gliders and power-gliders 


amounts to. (A power-glider is a larger, heav- 
ier glider equipped with a small motor.) And 


the way the public has taken to them has 
shown this to be a step in the right direction. 

In order to build something that will be easy 
and safe for the average man to fly, the indus- 
try has jumped back to the Kitty Hawk days, 
taken a leaf out of the Wright brothers’ early 
book, and started all over again. After a per- 
sistent but vain effort to cram something down 
the public’s throat it didn’t want, aircraft 
manufacturers have seen that high speed, su- 
per-performance type planes can’t be sold to 
the great masses, because most people value 
their lives more than their money. So they 
have taken the old Kitty Hawk plane, with its 
landing speed of a little over twenty miles per 
hour and a top speed of, perhaps, forty-five 
miles per hour, dressed it up in modern clothes, 
made it more stable, equipped it with a re- 
liable motor, and gone out for the public’s pat- 
ronage. And the response is coming. 

A fair indication of the difficulty of learn- 
ing to fly present-day, high-performance 
planes is shown by the fact that a responsible, 
government-approved flying school charges 
over $4,000 for a course leading to a transport 
pilot’s license, the best commercial rating ob- 
tainable. The same school demands $600 for 
a private pilot’s course. Some well-meaning 
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optimists have claimed that flying an airplane 
was as easy as driving an automobile. There 
are no car dealers that charge even $600 to 
learn how to drive. In fact, a small automobile 
can be bought for that much money with a 
course of instruction thrown in free! 

There is grave doubt whether pure gliding 
will ever attain a high degree of popularity. It 
may be possible that the art of flying “soaring 
gliders,” as practised in Germany, will do so 
provided areas can be located that offer the nec- 
essary atmospheric conditions. People, espe- 
cially grown-ups, have graduated from the 
“sled” days. They may like to coast down-hill, 
but they are not fond of pulling the sled (or 
glider) back up again. - 

Nevertheless power-gliders, low-perform- 
ance airplanes, are attracting people into the air 
and will become increasingly popular. In order 
to operate them safely and successfully, five or 
six hours of instruction will be ample. They 
are being built to sell for around $1,000, a price 
that puts them within reach of an infinitely 
larger number of potential buyers. They are in- 
expensive to keep up, as the motor burns only 
about two gallons of fuel an hour and a small 
amount of oil. In case of motor failure in flight 
their slow landing speed makes it possible to 
alight in a relatively small area. If it should 
crack up, there is little chance of serious injury, 
and even ina total washout no great amount of 
money will have been lost. 

The outstanding value of this new develop- 
ment lies in its bringing flying within the 
reach of the general public. People will put-put 
around in the sky with far greater freedom 
than they chug-chug along in their little out- 
board motor-boats. Lakes, streams, and even 
salt water have limits, while the sky stretches 
above and to every point of the compass, limit- 
less. They will feel the controls and personally 
experience the pleasure and thrill of flying. 
And commercial aviation will have plenty of 
planes to service. 

It has been asserted that people would not 
fly unless they could get somewhere in a hurry. 
This has been proved to be a mistake. A recent 
survey of a number of private owner-pilots 
showed that less than ro per cent of their flying 
time over a period of a year was done on cross- 
country trips. Amateur fliers don’t want to go 
away on trips over strange country, through 
possible bad weather. They want to become ac- 
customed to this new element, to find them- 
selves, to develop confidence in the air. 

The vast majority of private owner-pilots are 
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going to be pleased with low-performance 
planes for many years. The transportation 
business, air mail and passenger lines, is a spe- 
cialized field of its own, requiring ultra-fast 
aircraft and professional pilots. It will have 
little to do with the business of catering to the 
private market. 

After this present generation becomes ac- 
customed to a safe landing speed of twenty 
miles per hour, it is possible that the next will 
acclimatize itself to a slightly higher speed of, 
say, twenty-five miles per hour. In time it is 
probable that the average landing speed of air- 
planes for private owner-pilots can be pushed 
back up to the figure that prevails for present- 
type commercial planes. Whether this will take 
years, or hundreds of years, is difficult to say. 

Out of the chaos of the past year several out- 
standing facts, however, have been disclosed. 
Flying, at least some phases of it, is here to 
stay. Air transportation of mail and passengers 
is progressing slowly but surely from the ex- 
perimental stage to that of a stable business. 
Just how popular flying will become for the 
layman, to what extent airplanes will be pri- 
vately owned and flown, depends more on the 
aviation industry than on the public. Safe air- 
craft must first be built for the average man to 
fly, and a high order of intelligent salesman- 
ship will have to be initiated to overcome the 
fear of the air that still prevails in the public 
mind. 

It is a strange fact, but true, that American 
citizens go across to Europe and travel every- 
where by air without giving much thought to 
the procedure, whereas they never think of pat- 
ronizing air lines in the United States. This 
condition, however, is more true of the Eastern 
States than of the Middle and Far Western 
ones. Air travel is advertised, forces its atten- 
tion on the public at, for example, a point such 
as Kansas City, whose great airport is closer to 
the business section than the union station and 
where there are more than thirty regularly 
scheduled air liners daily. The roar of air- 
plane motors over the streets is so common, oc- 
curring at all hours of the day, as to cause 
scarcely an upward glance. 

A slight comparison between commercial 
air activity in Europe and the United States is 
extremely interesting. Passenger and mail 
transport in Europe is expanding gradually, 
but it is progressing with dizzy rapidity in the 
United States. For example, at the end of the 
year 1928 there were 55,013 miles of regularly 
scheduled air lines in Europe as against 39,060 
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in this country. In that year the European lines 
carried 252,677 passengers to 52,934 for the 
American lines. And approximately five times 
as much mail and express went to their desti- 
nation via the air in Europe as in the United 
States. 

By the end of 1929 the picture had changed 
completely. The amount of flying done on 
transport lines, the number of passengers, and 
the volume of mail and express traffic, have all 
increased in a far greater proportion in the last 
two years in the United States than in Europe 
in the last eight. In fact, estimating the figures 
from those European countries from which no 
returns are available, it appears that the ag- 
gregate transport mileage flown under Ameri- 
can control in 1929 was almost exactly equal to 
the total for all Europe. And with the 109,090 
airplane miles that were being flown daily in 
the United States at the end of July, 1930, it 
looks very much as though American commer- 
cial air-transport activity will soon double that 
of Europe. Especially now that the Watres Bill, 
a marvellous boon to civil aviation in the 
United States, is a law. 

It is also interesting to note that there is a 
striking tendency to develop the world map of 
airplane ownership and operation in parallel 
with that of the automobile. In the United 
States there is one airplane for each 10,000 
people. In accordance with automobile prece- 
dent comes Canada next, with one airplane to 
every 22,000 people. The average for Europe 
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is well over 100,000, and for India is 17,000,- 
000. 

But the public has not bought planes in any 
quantity. To-day there is only one private own- 
er-pilot in the United States to every 50,000 of 
population, despite the fact that the totals show 
one airplane to every 10,000. The difference 
lies in the fact that 80 per cent of all civil planes 
are used in air transport, schools, mail and ex- 
press, or some phase of professional flying. 

There are definite signs that another era is 
coming, however. Aeronautical engineers are 
experimenting with the widening of the varia- 
tion between top and landing speeds. The Cur- 
tiss Tanager, winner of the recent Guggen- 
heim Safe Aircraft Competition, is a step in 
that direction. It has a landing speed of ap- 
proximately one-third its high speed. It is quite 
probable that in time airplanes will be con- 
structed which will have a top speed of four 
and five times their landing speed. 

As private flying develops and widens in 
popularity there will be many more airports 
built that will cater principally to the private 
owner-pilot. As, for example, the Aviation 
Country Club on Long Island. Large commer- 
cial airports, especially those at strategic cen- 
tres, with a large amount of air mail and pas- 
senger traffic, will keep to themselves. And 
general interest in aviation will be built up by 
the amateurs to a point where the aviation in- 
dustry may become as important as the country 
expected it would be. 
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This Drought 


By Maryorte ALLEN SEIFFERT 


Heart, since you cherish loveliness, beware 

The drought that kills more delicate bloom than frost; 
Even severest winter does not cost 

A violet’s life. The frozen root can share 

An equal cold with granite. When the air 

Screams with the polar wind, black buds are tossed 
Against an icy sky, and are not lost. . . . 

O heart, not after winter comes despair. 

How shall I make you safe against a sun 

The whole world worships? Where is any shade? 
Dried are the hidden fountains, one by one; 

The shadowy groves and gardens shall be made 

Sere as the desert when this day is done. . . . 


O heart, be cold and secret . . 


. and afraid! 











As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 








ARK SULLIVAN’s admirable his- 
tory of social, political, com- 
mercial, artistic, religious life 
in the United States during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, called 
“Our Times,” provides, with its copious 
and well-chosen illustrations, an invalu- 
able record for posterity and for those 
who are yet alive and can remember. 
The new volume, the third, called “Pre- 
War America,” a title which guarantees 
that it will not be dry, contains nearly six 
hundred pages and about two hundred 
pictures, and is a worthy successor to its 
forerunners. 

The political chapters are naturally 
dominated by the aggressive personality 
of Theodore Roosevelt, the most out- 
standing individual in America from 
1898 to 1914. Perhaps never again will 
the newspapers be fortunate enough to 
have any one in political life carrying 
such colossal “news value.” Everything 
that Mr. Roosevelt said, no matter on 
what subject, was good copy; and every 
newspaper quotation from him seemed 
to shout from the printed page. When he 
was aroused (and when wasn’t he?) his 
words were like blows. What a godsend 
he was to reporters, editorial writers, 
caricaturists, parodists, and cartoonists! 

Roosevelt was a statesman and a man 
of genius; he was also a consummate 
politician, who fought for his ideals 
more cleverly than a grafter fights for 
money. Yet he made two glaring errors. 
His impulsiveness, which endeared him 
to the crowd, was I suppose responsible 


for his statement on election night in 
1904 that at the expiration of the new 
term he would not be a candidate for an- 
other. No one ever enjoyed the presi- 
dency more than he; and it is probable 
that if he had not made that proclama- 
tion in 1904 he could have been re-elect- 
ed in 1908. The statement, positive as it 
sounded, was in reality ambiguous for 
his enemies insisted that he had declared 
he would never run again—every one 
remembers the Reverend Doctor Lyman 
Abbott’s defensive illustration of the 
third cup of coffee. Roosevelt’s statement 
gave cause for more discussion than any 
other remark made ex cathedra until 
Calvin Coolidge’s famous “choose” in 
1927. But Coolidge’s announcement was 
not a mistake. Its wisdom has since been 
abundantly proved. 

Roosevelt’s other error was in running 
for the presidency in 1912. Among 
Woodrow Wilson’s powerful and nu- 
merous enemies, there was none more 
implacable than Roosevelt; yet it was 
Roosevelt who made Woodrow Wilson 
President of the United States. Did his 
raging hostility to Wilson during the 
war arise partly from his inner con- 
sciousness of that fact? For Roosevelt, 
who fought both his successors, Taft and 
Wilson, placed them both in the presi- 
dential chair. 

Many witty remarks by journalists are 
quoted by Mr. Sullivan; but I miss two, 
both from the New York Sun. When it 
was announced that after his retirement 
Roosevelt would be contributing editor 
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of The Outlook, The Sun suggested that 
its name should be changed to The Look 
Out. And in its own adroit fashion of 
killing two birds with one stone, The 
Sun’s sole comment on March 4, 1909, 
was 


Thru! 


The splendid services to America and 
to mankind rendered by Mr. Taft in the 
years preceding his elevation to the 
White House are fully recorded by Mr. 
Sullivan ; Taft seemed one of the greatest 
diplomats in our history. It is always 
pleasant to remember that Mr. Taft, 
after twice refusing the desire of his 
heart, a place on the Supreme Court, 
should finally have been made Chief 
Justice. Pleasant also it is to remember 
that the quarrel between two who had 
been such intimate friends, Taft and 
Roosevelt, was fully made up before 
Roosevelt’s death. 

Roosevelt was always a hunter; and it 
is difficult to say which he enjoyed more 
—hunting big game in Africa or hunting 
big game in big business. One can hard- 
ly exaggerate the hostility he aroused 
among the railway magnates. I well re- 
member, on the occasion of a small din- 
ner-party of men, given by President 
Mellen of the New Haven road, his ris- 
ing from his chair in a fury, and saying, 
in a convulsion of passion, “If I had my 
way, I would put Roosevelt behind the 
bars!” Mr. Mellen sincerely believed that 
T. R. was a dangerous enemy to the pros- 
perity of the whole country. 

Fortunately for public men, the mem- 
ory of the public is short; whether it 
concerns a man prominent in politics, 
ora man like Jack Dempsey. I can plain- 
ly remember at large assemblies when 
the name of Chauncey Depew was cheer- 
ed; then when it was hissed; then when 
it was cheered again. On the occasion of 
the Insurance investigations, Mr. Depew 
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was quoted in the papers as saying, “It 
took me forty years of hard work to 
build up a reputation; and I lost it all in 
one forenoon.” 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fireflames noondays kindle, 

Whereby piled up honours perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle. 


Mr. Depew was more fortunate than 
some of his colleagues; he lived to enjoy 
a happy and honorable old age. 

Roosevelt was the supreme regulator; 
he wished to regulate everything, in pub- 
lic and in private life. Naturally such an 
omnibus programme involved some dif- 
ficulties. He had to put back the “In God 
We Trust” which he had removed from 
the coins, and most scholars refused to 
follow his bizarre spelling. I suppose he 
himself often used his new spelling in 
his letters, but it does not appear in any 
of his manuscripts that I have seen. In- 
cidentally, to those gullible folks who 
think character can be read by hand- 
writing, what shall we say of Roosevelt’s 
penmanship? Surely he had a powerful 
and splendidly furnished mind; his 
handwriting seems immature. 

Roosevelt had a good heart; his over- 
flowing geniality was natural and sin- 
cere. He was hated by individuals, but 
beloved by the crowd as only three other 
men ir our political history have been 
loved—Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, 
William J. Bryan. 

And it is certain that out of his admin- 
istration flowed a wave of righteousness 
in public affairs, the likeness of which 
had not been seen for many years. 
Things that were done before his time 
have not been done since. 

Furthermore, one reason for Roose- 
velt’s leadership was his total lack of 
prudence. Young men will not follow 
a cautious leader. St. John Ervine, in his 
book “Some Impressions of My Elders” 
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explains why he and his companions fol- 
lowed certain men rather than others. 
He mentions as leaders Shaw, Wells, 
Chesterton, Belloc—saying, “These chal- 
lenging, fighting, protesting men were 
concerned less with pity for the victims 
of life than with anger against or opposi- 
tion to the oppressors of life. They did 
not wring their hands; they put up their 
fists.” There it is in a phrase; Roosevelt 
always put up his fists. 

Mr. Sullivan rightly gives much space 
to the abuse of railroad passes. I can well 
remember the evidence of what he says, 
when not to have a pass was a sign of ob- 
scurity. I can remember wealthy men, 
unconnected with the management of 
any railway, who took out of their pock- 
ets for exhibition a block of passes two 
inches thick. Once, when a friend and 
I were travelling on a parlor car from 
Port Huron to Detroit, we two were the 
only persons on that car who paid our 
fare. And it was not a private car. 

Mr. Sullivan has an immensely inter- 
esting chapter on Doctor C. W. Stiles 
(whom I knew in the Hartford High 
School) and the hookworm. This is one 
of the most thrilling passages in the 
book; and it is good to see, for once, a 
physician receiving as much glamour as 
a soldier. I remember one delightful in- 
cident connected with this disease. When 
John D. Rockefeller gave a milkion dol- 
lars for the extermination of the hook- 
worm, one of the Yale papers made a 
diverting typographical error, in saying, 
“Mr. Rockefeller has just given one mil- 
lion dollars to destroy the bookworm.” 
There was great excitement among 
members of the Faculty until the truth 
became known. 

In all the humor aroused by the dis- 
covery of the hookworm and the jokes 
about the long name for the disease re- 
sulting from its activities, it is interesting 
to see how superior the wit expressed in 
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London Truth is to the article quoted 
from an American newspaper (pages 
297, 298). It is one more illustration of 
the fact that English humor consists of 
understatement, and American humor 
of exaggeration. 

The chapter on Pre-War Popular 
Songs is one of the best in the volume, 
and as one reads these pages and glances 
at these scores, one can hear again those 
saccharine melodies, so perfectly adapted 
to sentimental verses. Some songs have 
their day and cease to be; others return 
in a later age. When I was a little boy, 
every one was singing “Darling, I am 
growing old,” which enjoyed a resurrec- 
tion fifty years later. I wish the Trapeze 
song would come back. The songs be- 
fore the war were sentimental, and the 
songs after it were cynical ; an analogous 
case was pointed out in our graduate 
class in versification by Professor Briggs 
at Harvard, who called our attention to 
the difference between Lovelace’s 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more, 


and Sir John Suckling’s 
The Devil take her! 


Mr. Sullivan’s account of the origin and 
composition of “When you come to the 
end of a perfect day” will probably set 
thousands of impecunious writers to 
“words and music.” Who can forget 
glorious May Irwin, singing the “Bully 
Song” ? and who, “among those present” 
at the dinner to William Gillette in New 
York on February 9, 1930, will forget 
May Irwin singing it again? I had the 
honor of sitting next to her at table; it 
was a happy and memorable occasion 
for me. She is an artist and a gorgeous 
personality. 

What Mr. Sullivan says of “The 
Rosary,” which had a second birth in the 
popular English novel by the late Mrs. 
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Barclay, is a well-deserved tribute to 
author and composer. 


One song popular during the period this 
chapter covers, “The Rosary,” touched hands 
with the most exalted in poetry and in music; 
it stands out in this record of popular songs like 
a solitary tall lily in a garden rather given to 
marigolds and zinnias. As to its words, it was 
one of the few songs of sentiment that would 
parse; as to its music, it was one of the rare 
American popular songs of which the com- 
poser had a background of sound training in 
classical music. 


Mr. Sullivan’s volume closes with the 
death of that gallant gentleman and dis- 
tinguished dramatist, Bronson Howard. 
I remember that Mr. Howard had fore- 
told the coming of the great age of the 
drama, which he did not expect to live 
to see, although he felt sure it was com- 
ing. 

Mr. Sullivan’s book should be bought, 
owned, read, and reread. 


An autobiographical book of great 
charm, importance, and value is Hamlin 
Garland’s “Roadside Meetings,” begin- 
ning with the story of his terrible hard- 
ships in Boston, a veritable romance of a 
poor young man. His description of the 
excitement caused in 1890 by the produc- 
tion in Chickering Hall, Boston (where 
I heard during the same epoch De Pach- 
mann play Chopin, nor shall I ever for- 
get Philip Hale’s impressive review of 
it), of the new American play, “Margaret 
Fleming,” given by Mr. and Mrs. James 
A. Herne, will appeal to all those who, 
like me, were in the audience. We felt a 
hew age was coming in American 
drama, and we were right; we felt, too, 
that there were possibilities outside of 
the commercial theatres, and we were 
tight; for this Chickering Hall under- 
taking was, as Mr. Garland says, the first 
of the American “Little Theatres.” 

Mr. Garland’s account of the evening 
when he and James Whitcomb Riley 


dined and talked with Rudyard Kipling 
is one of the most interesting chapters of 
this interesting book; his intimate con- 
tacts with Walt Whitman, Joaquin Mil- 
ler (the unclassifiable poet), Howells, 
John Burroughs, Stephen Crane, Henry 
James, Barrie, are described with anima- 
tion. His own development is as clear as 
if we saw him walking. But although he 
talks about himself on every page, per- 
haps—and here not every one will agree 
with me—the most remarkable quality 
in him is his modesty. Even now he can- 
not get over his amazement that great 
writers talked with him familiarly. He 
is still the humble worshipper who came 
out of the uncouth West. He has never 
lost his illusions. 

One of our living masters of English 
style is Stark Young, and his new book 
of short stories, called “The Street of the 
Islands,” is written as if he were quietly 
rejoicing in the plenitude of his powers. 
In all his writing there is the charm of 
mystery, as there is in slow music or in a 
suave day in autumn. In reading a book 
like this, which has what the late George 
Calderon called centrifugal power, one 
frequently pauses, looks away from the 
page, and reflects on life in general. 


“I want to be ears to those who have no op- 
portunity for hearing,” he said. “For that,” he 
went on, dropping into the most practical tone 
you could imagine—he had sat down again— 
“I must combine many arts. First I must be 
able to cure men’s bodies. ... Only with 
healthy bodies have men a right to go to other 
things. And there, you see, come into play the 
rest of my aptitudes for making people hap- 
pier!” And yet how strange people were, he 
said, and the human body is a thing so com- 
plex and full of mystery. What were we to 
think, when we read, for example, that Lord 
Bacon always went into a syncope at an eclipse 
of the moon, or that Erasmus fainted at the 
smell of fish, or of Catherine de Medici’s fall- 
ing into a swoon at the sight of a rose, even in 
a picture? : 


Carl Van Doren’s biography of Swift 
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is an excellent work, and one of the few 
I wish were twice as long. Many readers 
no longer young will remember in read- 
ing these pages the famous lecture on 
Swift delivered in the eighties and nine- 
ties by the well-beloved Professor Win- 
chester of Wesleyan. That was, I think, 
the first lecture on a purely literary sub- 
ject I ever heard; it was delivered in 
Unity Hall, Hartford, in 1883, and on 
my mind it made an impression that has 
not yet faded. Swift is an author that it is 
impossible to treat to-day either with 
condescension or with ridicule; wherein 
he differs from nearly all the worthies of 
the past. Only a short time ago I read an 
essay by an English man of letters de- 
voted to sneering at Addison. I do not 
sneer at Addison myself, not feeling suf- 
ficiently superior; but I can easily un- 
derstand how others can belittle him 
without fear. In the case of Swift, the 
sneer is safely directed at those who fail- 
ed sufficiently to respect him—Thacker- 
ay, for example. Thackeray little knew, 
when he delivered his lectures on the 
English Humorists in Boston and New 
York, that the time would come when 
his remarks on Swift would damage his 
own reputation. The late Sir Walter 
Raleigh, professor of English Literature 
at Oxford, called Thackeray a greasy 
evangelist; and Carl Van Doren’s refer- 
ence to the lecture is as follows: “Full of 
Thackerayan whimper and sniffle.” 

Mr. Van Doren does not know wheth- 
er Swift was married to Stella or not; 
and sometimes I wonder if Stella knew. 
I think some light on Swift’s relations 
with Vanessa would appear, if we would 
only remember that when Vanessa was 
supposedly most hotly in love with him, 
Swift was fifty years old. Now if there 
was one thing Swift could never endure, 
it was being placed 1n a ridiculous posi- 
tion. His Resolutions When I Come to 
Be Old show that plainly enough. 
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Most of Swift’s anguish of mind came 
from his luciferian pride; I wish he could 
have taken to heart the song of Bunyan’s 
shepherd boy: 


He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride: 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


I regret that Mr. Van Doren did not 
discuss with more detail Swift’s real atti- 
tude toward religion. He disliked Ro- 
man Catholics and Dissenters; he was a 
stanch supporter of the Church of Eng- 
land. He hated overt atheism and articu- 
late scepticism; he believed the Church 
was a bulwark of civilization. He fulfil- 
led his duties as Dean of St. Patrick’s hon- 
estly, faithfully, and authoritatively. But 
if it were not for the prayers he wrote 
for “Mrs. Johnson,” I should doubt that 
he had any real religious faith. Certainly 
he got little comfort from it, for he lived 
all his days like a man without any hope 
either in this world or in the next. So 
many pessimists are inconsistent and in- 
sincere, that it is almost refreshing to see 
one pessimist both candid and undeviat- 
ing. Swift kept his birthday as a day of 
fasting and mourning. 

One reason, apart from the supreme 
excellence of its prose style, that has 
made “Gulliver’s Travels” a best-seller 
every week for two hundred years is 
that the terrific artillery of its satires was 
directed against vice, whereas the satires 
of our popgun-marksmen of 1930 are 
directed against virtue. Swift attacked 
lying, cheating, cruelty, meanness, in- 
gratitude, treachery, whore-mongering, 
vulgarity—and these, like the poor, are 
always with us. 

After reading a few pages of Swift, 
how inept it seems to call the Very Rev- 
erend W. R. Inge The Gloomy Dean! 


Opportunely enough, a new and beau- 
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tiful edition of Swift’s “A Tale of a Tub” 
has just been edited by Edward Hodnett. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “The 
Glory of the Nightingales” has not the 
universal appeal of his “Tristram,” sim- 
ply because all the world loves a lover, 
while a hater commands only a limited 
suffrage. But it is a noble and austere 
poem, with that smouldering flame so 
characteristic of its author’s dignified 
reserve. It is not for all markets, but it 
will not disappoint those who, like me, 
rejoice that its author is an American. 

It is, or ought to be, well known that 
Theodore Roosevelt gave a public acco- 
lade to Edwin Arlington Robinson be- 
fore the poet had attained a command- 
ing position. But the facts concerning it 
are not known; therefore I am grateful 
to Lucius Beebe, of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, for sending me the follow- 
ing letter. Mr. Beebe is the author of two 
interesting books on Robinson, called re- 
spectively “Edwin Arlington Robinson 
and the Arthurian Legend” (1927) and 
“Aspects of the Poetry of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson” (1928), which books are 
already much sought after by collectors 
of Robinsoniana. Well, here is the letter 
to Mr. Beebe from Kermit Roosevelt, 
under date of October 4, 1930. 


I first became acquainted with Mr. Robin- 
son’s poetry through seeing a copy of his first 
book in the library of Mr. H. H. Richards who 
was my Dormitory Master in Groton School. 
Mr. Richards is a son of Laura E. Richards, 
and a grandson of Julia Ward Howe, and he 
and Mr. Robinson were friends as boys in 
Gardiner, Maine. 

It was in 1903 that I saw the book, and I im- 
mediately set about getting a copy to give my 
Father. The publisher, Badger, had only the 
limited vellum edition left, and last night I 
looked up the copy and found that I had given 
it to Father on January rgth, 1904, and had 
given one to my Mother on August 29th, 1904. 

Both Father and Mother immediately ap- 
preciated “The Children of the Night,” and 
Father said that he would write a review for 


The Outlook. I well remember how he made 
me think that I was helping him write the re- 
view, and insisted on giving me half of the 
fifty dollars which he was paid, a sum which 
I immediately expended on books. 

Either at the time of this review, or a little 
before that, Father got hold of Mr. Robert 
Bridges of Scripner’s, and arranged for the 
reprinting of “The Children of the Night.” 


I am sorry that more and more the 
publishers are falling into the bad habit 
of changing the name of an English 
book when it is printed in America; for 
the change almost always involves an in- 
sult to American readers; as though we 
should be more likely to buy a book if 
there were something sensational in the 
title. “The Life and Letters of Henry 
Arthur Jones” becomes “Taking the 
Curtain Call”; “R. D. B.’s Diary” suffers 
a sea-change into “In the Days of Bi- 
cycles and Bustles”; and so on. A few 
days ago, I was talking with the English 
Elizabethan scholar Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers. He spoke of his new book publish- 
ed in England, and I asked him what 
title he had given it. He replied, “Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.” I asked, “What do 
you think the publishers will call it in 
the American edition?” Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he said, “Our Willie 
Again.” 

Two excellent English novels, alike 
only in their excellence, are “Doctor 
Serocold,” by Helen Ashton, and 
“Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,” by 
Siegfried Sassoon. The former, a full- 
length novel, begins early in the morn- 
ing and ends late in the evening of the 
same day. All general practitioners 
should read it; they work while we sleep, 
and with beneficent results. But there is 
in it an unexpressed hope for every hon- 
est individual in the world. Mr. Sassoon’s 
book lacks the charm of his previous one 
on the Fox-hunting Man, but only in 
proportion; that is to say, only as the 
hunting of men lacks the charm of the 
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hunting of foxes. It is an admirable 
novel, although it leaves one with a sense 
of the futility of both warriors and paci- 
fists. 

Richard Burton, in a small volume of 
poems called “The Carpenter Lad,” has 
done the best work of his whole career. 
This is imaginative poetry, and I will 
add that it is steadily interesting. 

The book mentioned above, “Taking 
the Curtain Call,” being the life of 
the famous playwright Henry Arthur 
Jones, is a fine biography by the one who 
knew him best; it is also a history of the 
English stage during the fifty years since 
1880. The intimate letters from Bernard 
Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Henry Irving, 
Pinero, and many other men of note, 
add greatly to its value and to its appeal. 
Mr. Jones’s daughter writes the life of 
her father with affection that is never 
blind. One sees his faults and loves him 


still. 


With reference to the discussion in 
these columns on. subconscious poetry, an 
interesting letter and illustration of it 
come from Margaret L. James, of Ur- 
bana, Ohio. : 

The statement about Blackmore’s subcon- 
scious poem I find of the greatest interest—it 
answers a question I had often wondered 
about. 

One of the poems of my sister-in-law, Alice 
Archer Lowell James, was dreamed in the same 
way. The complete poem roused her from sleep 
and she rose and wrote it down for fear she 
would forget it by morning, as indeed she did 
until she saw her written record of it. Without 
revision or embellishment she sent it to the 
Century Company and it was printed in the 
Christmas number of their magazine, and the 
following year was included in her small book 
of poems brought out by Harpers (“An Ode to 
Girlhood and Other Poems,” 1899). 

I suppose all real poetry is more or less sub- 
conscious but I feel that there must be a more 
spiritual quality in those poems which come 
during sleep. 

I am enclosing a copy of the poem I men- 
tion. 
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WHILE MARY SLEPT 


The Christ-Child watched sweet Mary’s face 
The while she slept. 

And for the woe that must claim his place 
The Christ-Child wept. 


And on her breast made kisses four, 
As a cross is made, 

To heal those wounds which forever more 
Should be on her laid. 


His little feet in her bosom pressed 
Where her soft hair trailed 

To comfort her with remembrance blest 
When his feet were nailed. 


And laid his face on her face in sleep 
To prevent the tears 
When the crown of thorns with his blood 


should weep 
In the coming years. 


Here is a fact, however startling it 
may appear. During the theatrical season 
in New York, 1929-30, a very successful 
play was “Death Takes a Holiday,” the 
idea being that on a certain occasion 
Death took three days off, with the re- 
sult that no one in that locality either 
could or did die during those holidays. 
Well, in the week ending September 27, 
1930, all the New Haven newspapers an- 
nounced in big advertisements that 
“Death Takes a Holiday” was coming 
to New Haven, and seats were on sale 
for the following week. Whereupon the 
following letter, while explaining itself, 
does not explain the astounding fact it 
reveals: 

Dear Proressor PHELps: 

Interested in your review in the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, October 1st, of the play 
“Death Takes a Vacation,” the following may 
be of interest to you. 

For the week ending September 27th, City 
of New Haven reported to the United States 
Census Bureau in Washington a similar affair. 
For that week ten deaths as compared with the 
usual approximate number of forty or more 
were recorded and the remainder of the report 
consisted of zeros where the usual was of one 
or more deaths from various reportable causes. 

Such a condition, “Death Takes a Vacation” 
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has never previously existed for any one week 
at any time from my personal knowledge in 
the annals of the Health Department of this 
~~ Yours very truly, 
Dwicut M. Lewis. 


Dwight M. Lewis, M.D., 
Director, Bureau of Communicable 
Diseases, Department of Health, 
New Haven, Conn. 


George W. Lyon of Pittsburgh, refer- 
ring to a double-barrelled pun I made in 
the October Scripner’s on “heard” and 
“saw,” writes: 


The chiastic word order recalled a similar 
flash of wit by Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Put 
not your trust in money, but your money in 
trust.” . . . What a clever idea of the Greeks, 
this crossing of words’ ideas, derived in part 
from the Greek letter, Chi, or X! Yes, as a fig- 
ure of speech it is perfectly simple, simply per- 
fect. 


Eugene A. Moran, of Wauwatosa, 
Wis., gives me a good Scotch story which 
does not concern parsimony. 


An amusing story of a Scottish quarrel is 
told by Alexander Sinclair, whose fund of 
Scotch anecdotes was inexhaustible:— 

“Sir John Schaw, of Greenock, a Whig, lost 
a hawk, supposed to have been shot by Bruce, 
of Clackmannan, a Jacobite. In Sir John’s ab- 
sence, Lady Greenock sent to Bruce a letter, 
with an offer of her intercession, on Mr. 
Bruce’s signing a very strongly-worded apol- 
ogy. 

“His reply was:— 

““For the honoured hands of Dame Mar- 
garet Schaw, of Greenock :— 

“‘Madam,—I did not shoot the hawk. But 
sooner than have made such an apology as 
your Ladyship has had the consideration to 
dictate, I would have shot the hawk, Sir John 
Schaw, and your Ladyship. 

“‘T am, Madam, 

“*Your Ladyship’s devoted servant to com- 
mand, 


CLACKMANNAN.’ 


P. M. Stone, of Waltham, Mass., be- 
lieves that the English greatly excel the 
Americans in the art of writing detective 
stories. He says: 
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I can think of but four American writers of 
detective fiction who have reached a high 
standard in the construction of mystery plots, 
namely: Agatha Christie (American born, I 
believe ), Earl Biggers, Van Dine, and Charles 
Dutton. Van Dine’s Philo Vance is occasion- 
ally a most tiresome sort of a cuss, but he surely 
makes no hackneyed approach to the solution 
of his problems, and as for Charlie Chan, I 
think he is one of the strongest and most 
unique characters ever created in detective 
fiction. 


Although I do not see how one person 
can be more unique than another, I agree 
with all that is said as to the merits“of 
Agatha Christie, Earl Biggers, and Van 
Dine. Charles Dutton I have never heard 
of. But there are many other writers of 
detective stories whom I admire and en- 
joy. Rufus King, Carroll J. Daly, John 
Hawk, Joseph Gollomb. Oh, yes, and 
plenty more! Incidentally, Agatha 
Christie was born in Torquay, England, 
married an Englishman, lives in Eng- 
land, but I believe her father was or is 
American. 


Many seem to wonder at my ability to 
read many books in what they consider a 
short time. In comparison with Arnold 
Bennett, I am painfully slow. According 
to Doctor Wilbur Cross, Arnold Bennett 
has said that he can “tear the entrails” 
out of a pile of new books, and write a 
fifteen hundred word causerie about 
them, all, reading and writing, within 
the space of one hour. Why, it takes me 
almost fifteen minutes to read through 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Professor Eugene De Forest Heald, of 
Lenoir Rhyn College, Hickory, N. C., 
visited Fano on July 16, 1928, and sends 
me a snap-shot of a town scene he took at 
high noon. He is admitted to the Club. 

Mrs. William H. Britten, of Columbi- 
ana, Ohio, read the F. Q. through in one 
month and enjoyed it. I congratulate her 











on this and many other accomplish- 
ments; the only thing in her letter that 
I condemn is her suggestion that “I do 
for the F. Q. what Ernest Hill has done 
for the Canterbury Tales.” Now the only 
thing to do with the Canterbury Tales is 
to read them. Any one who, instead of 
doing something with them, does some- 
thing for them, should be immediately 
stood up against a wall, etc. 

Another convert who joins the F. Q. 
Club is Robert W. Bretall, a Senior in 
the High School of Evanston, Ill. 


It is not too early in the new year to 
talk about daylight saving. It is an error 
to have daylight saving only in the late. 
spring and summer months. Daylight 
should be saved when it is worth saving. 
Thus daylight-saving time, no matter in 


Books mentioned, with 
“Pre-War America,” by Mark Sullivan. Scribners. 


$s. 

“Roadside Meetings,” by Hamlin Garland. Macmil- 
lan. $3.50. 

“The Street of the Islands,” by Stark Young. Scrib- 
ners. $2.50. 

“Swift,” by Carl Van Doren. Viking. $3. 

“The Glory of the Nightingales,” by E. A. Robinson. 
Macmillan. $2. 
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what month it begins, should continue 
up to the first of December. It is in Oc- 
tober and November when the majority 
of people are most in need of a postponed 
twilight. An hour longer in those au- 
tumn afternoons would be good for 
everybody, and certainly more precious 
than in June. Benjamin Franklin advo- 
cated daylight saving in the eighteenth 
century; but it took over a hundred years 
and a World War before his ideas on the 
subject were adopted. A World War to 
force us (in every sense of the word) to 
see the light. 


It is unfortunate that many people 
write books about religion without hav- 
ing any. 

It is fortunate that many novelists are 
not nearly so bad as the books they write. 


authors and publishers. 


“Doctor Serocold,” by Helen Ashton. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2. 

“Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,” by S. Sassoon, 
Coward McCann. $2.50. 

“The Carpenter Lad,” by Richard Burton. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1. 

“Taking the Curtain Call,” by D. A. Jones. Mac- 
millan. $4. 


An important announcement in furtherance of ScripNner’s policy of pre- 
senting the diversity, the color and flavor, the values of American life will be 
published in the February Scripner’s Macazine. A considerable amount of 
significant and revealing material has come to us from non-literary sources, 
and we are taking steps to open the gates to more of it. Specific facts, 
regional interpretations, personal records and observations show America 
as it really is and convey the gusto of life as generalizations never can. 
Many such records will appear in Scripner’s during the coming months. 
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Mortal Man 


(Continued from page 16) 


sense of elation, of self-gratification, that noth- 
ing had happened .. . until later, in bed, 
when he couldn’t sleep, and that sense of frus- 
tration came back, flayed him. For a long 
while he lay awake . . . until finally he got 
solace out of the remembrance that she had 
said she would see him to-morrow. ‘Saturday 
night,’ he thought. ‘If she'll come out with 
me and dance?’ He searched his memory. 
‘That Hungarian place—and really do some 
drinking. . . .” At last he could sleep. 


4 

On the table, covered with a coarse red-and- 
white-check cloth, stood a tall unlabelled bot- 
tle, empty, with another, half filled with a 
reddish-brown wine, beside it. 

“Dangerous, isn’t it?” said Louise Kendall, 
her eyes on the bottles. “It tastes so mild and 
sweet.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Yes, it’s delicious—but I feel it, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” Dyckman reached over, grasped the 
neck of the bottle and twisted it in his fingers. 
“Probably made right here in New York,” he 
said contemplatively. 

“Do you think so?” 

“No doubt—but from Hungarian memo- 
ries.” Dyckman smiled. He felt the wine. His 
thoughts floated. His vision seemed intensi- 
fied. The people at the other tables seemed 
particularized. The lights, at times, seemed 
to oscillate. He was filled with an expansive 
fondness for the woman beside him. 

They sat side by side at the small round 
table, chairs together, backs to the wall. His 
hand rested on her knee; her hand was laid 
lightly over his. 

“Are you a little drunk?” Dyckman asked, 
bending his head close to hers. 

“Yes—and you?” 

“No doubt of it. Do you like it here?” 

“It’s swell.” Louise looked around the enor- 
mous room, at the walls covered with garish 
paintings of costumed Europeans, at the high 
timbered ceiling, the rafters strung with orange 
and green, blue and red streamers. “A strange 
place. It looks as if it might have been a stable, 
or fire-house——” 

“Or police station,” Dyckman put in. 

The place had filled since they had arrived. 
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Every table was taken. Young and old, family 
groups, drunk and sober. The smoke from 
cigars and cigarettes clouded the air with a 
blue haze. 

Abruptly the lights went out, and a shaft of 
spot-light struck upon the centre of the empty 
dance floor. A hush fell. Necks were craned. 
The orchestra opened with the rhapsodic 
notes of a czardas. A swarthy girl with her 
black hair done in long braids danced swift- 
ly into the spot-light. Her clothes were vividly 
colored. She wore huge hoop earrings of sil- 
ver, heavy silver bracelets on her arms, and a 
silver collar. She gyrated, braids swirling, fin- 
gers snapping, bead necklaces and baubles 
tinkling, colored pettiskirts twirling . . . the 
music broke, became languorous, languishing, 
with a distinct tom-tom beat in it. The dancer 
clicked together the red heels of her black 
boots, stamped on the floor in time with the 
beat of the music, and moved her thighs. It 
was as if she sought, asked for, love. Then 
again the music quickened, became ecstatic, 
rhapsodic. She whirled, whirled, whirled, un- 
til the music ceased and she sank swooning to 
the floor. She had found love, and its cul- 
mination. 

The lights went on, and applause burst. 

“Interesting,” said Louise. “It’s nice here, 
seems real, authentic, so unlike most of the 
places in New York.” 

“Yes.” Dyckman’s voice was vague. His 
eyes gazed far away. 

“What are you thinking?” she asked, sur- 
prised. 

“That I can believe I’m in Europe to- 
night.” 

“And you like that idea?” A note of jeal- 
ousy sounded in Louise’s voice. 

“Yes.” He heard her silence, and instantly 
came back to her. He pressed himself close 
against her, pressed his thigh against hers. He 
felt very loving toward her. “Only if I was 
with you,” he said. 

She squeezed his hand. He saw the corner 
of her mouth twist in a smile. 

Now the leader of the orchestra, a rotund 
little man, got down from the stand and came 
across the dance floor, playing a solo on his 
violin, ogling the diners, singing a gypsy 
song. Then he changed tongues. 
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“Muss es denn, muss es denn,” he sang— 
“Gleich die grosse Liebe sein? 

Kann man nicht, kann man nicht, 

Eine Nacht nur Selig sein?” 


Dyckman clapped appreciatively. “This 
place has what the Germans call Stimmung,” 
he said enthusiastically. “Viel Stimmung!” 

“What does it mean?” Louise asked. 

“Stimmung—it’s hard to translate 

“No, I mean what he sings. Can you under- 
stand it?” 

“What does it mean?” Dyckman repeated, 
looking at her. “Yes, it means what I’m think- 
ing, wanting.” 

“And that is?” 

Dyckman leaned against her, put his lips 
to her ear, kissing it and whispering an an- 
swer. “It means—must it always be a great 
love—can’t one be blissful for just one night?” 

“Oh!” She threw back her head and laugh- 
ed, a jolly chuckling laugh, and patted the 
back of his hand. “You’re very bad,” she said. 

Dyckman, his head twisted sideways and 
propped on his elbow on the table, peered 
quizzically into her face. “Do you agree?” 

Her reply was to take his chin, just for a 
moment, between her thumb and forefinger. 

Dyckman wondered at the gesture. “Are 
you happy to-night?” he asked. 

“Very.” She squeezed his hand, the hand 
which lay on her knee, under the table. 

“And are you forgetting the past, the im- 
mediate past?” 

“Yes, fast—and everything else.” 

“Good,” said Dyckman, smiling at her. 

The orchestra played a one-step. 

“Shan’t we dance again?” he suggested. 

She rose, and went after him as he picked 
his way among the tables. At the edge of the 
dance space he faced around and took her in 
his arms. The floor already was crowded with 
couples—young and old, drunk and _ sober. 
Dyckman guided neatly among the clumsier 
dancers. Louise pressed her slight body against 
him. One of her arms lay lightly across his 
shoulder. His hand was in the hollow of her 
back, curved in toward him. Her other hand, 
in his, was moist. Her cheek was smooth 
against his, her breath, humid and sweet, in 
his nostrils. Her curls caressed his face. 

“You're lovely to dance with,” he said, 
hugging her against him. 

She raised her face. “You’re a sweet man,” 
she said in his ear, kissing it. 

They wove, as one, among the dancing 
couples. Through the haze of smoke, the 


” 


heat of human bodies, in the excitement of the 
music, they twisted and glided. Sweet wine 
flowed through them. They charged each 
other with passionate desire. 

“Are you happy?” Dyckman asked again, 
as they went back to their table. 

“Yes, darling, and woozy.” 

‘Darling,’ Dyckman repeated in thought, 
and was pleased. He felt an urge to go, to be 
alone with her. He looked at the two empty 
wine-bottles, at the two empty glasses. “Let’s 
have two cognacs?” he suggested. 

“If you want. Nothing seems to matter any 
more.” 

When the liqueurs came Dyckman asked 
for the check. He paid it, and they drank out 
their drinks. 

“Shall we go?” he suggested. 

“Yes, we'd better,” she answered, laughing. 
“While we can.” 

Dyckman took her hand, guiding her 
among the tables, around the edge of the dance 
floor. He felt unsteady, oppressed by the heat, 
the smoky air, the music. He was impatient, 
waiting for the check girl to give him his hat 
and gloves. 

Outside he breathed in gratefully the fresh 
air. “How do you feel?” he asked. 

“Woozy—otherwise fine.” 

A taxi was waiting at the curb. The driver 
caught Dyckman’s eye, reached his arm 
around and opened the door. Dyckman hand- 
ed her in. “ro West 15th Street,” he said, and 
got in after her. 

“Are the windows open?” she asked. 

“Yes, and the front, too.” 

“Good.” Louise took off her black hat and 
laid her head on his shoulder. 

Dyckman rubbed his forehead against her 
head, then laid his cheek against her curly 
hair, breathed in the fragrance of it. He put 
his arm around her, so far around that his 
hand reached up under her breast. 

“Comfy?” he asked. 

“Deliciously.” 

Dyckman put his lips to hers, kissing her 

. while the cab went down Fifth Avenue, 
empty, its traffic lights dead, rolling smooth- 
ly past the shops, the cross streets, the lights 
which flickered by the windows. . . 

She sat inside, putting on her hat, tidying 
her hair, while he got out, unsteadily, to pay 
the driver. He hurried awkwardly, trying to 
anticipate any suggestion she might make that 
he keep the cab for himself. He fumbled 
through his wallet, gave the chauffeur two 
dollar bills, then clumsily began to count out 
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change. He saw her getting out, and reached 
his hand to her. She stood by him while he 
settled the fare. The cab started up noisily, 
and drove off with a grating of gears, before 
either of them moved, spoke. Dyckman waited 
for her to ask him to come up, or to say good 
night. He was aware of the quiet of the early 
day. Then, “Won’t you come up?” she asked, 
her voice low. 

The tension with Dyckman relaxed. He 
realized he was very drunk. Lurchingly he 
put his arm around her waist. “Good,” he 
said jovially, peering into her face. “We 
might have another drink, n’est-ce pas, nicht 
wahr, eh? As a finale?” 

She laughed. Dyckman felt it through her 
body, held close against him. He saw her make 
alittle grimace . . . then a gap in his aware- 
ness occurred . . . he had no realization of 
going up the stairs... awareness came 
again when he stood in the open doorway of 
the apartment, heard the click of a lamp, and 
saw the living-room in its reddish glow. 

They sat together on the divan, arms around 
each other, dully, stupidly. 

“I think I’m quite drunk,” Louise said. 

“Yes, I know I am,” Dyckman added. He 
felt very tired. 

“Perhaps we'd better not take another 
drink,” she went on. 

“No, it doesn’t matter,” he answered. The 
keen edge of his exhilaration was gone now. 
He felt ready for sleep, thought of his apart- 
ment, of his bed. 

They lay back on the divan, sobering. Dyck- 
man realized his passion had ebbed. He felt 
dull, stupid, felt a desire only for sleep. 

“Maybe I'd better go home?” he suggested. 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

Dyckman fumbled for his watch, then 
twisted his head up from the cushion to look 
at it. “Three-fifteen.” 

“It’s so late. You can sleep here on the 
couch.” 

“Yes, if you think it would be all right?” 

“Why not? I have my bedroom.” 

“Yes, I’m awfully sleepy.” 

“Get up,” she said, “while I open the bed.” 
Her voice was clear, her face alert. “Come 
on.” She took his hand, laughing. Her intoxi- 
cation seemed gone. 

Dyckman sat in the easy chair, and watch- 
ed her take off the cushions and pull down the 
heavy velvet covering. Underneath was a bed, 
made up. “Do you like to sleep high?” she 
asked, 

“Yes,” he answered her dully. 


She put two of the cushions into pillow- 
cases, and tossed a pair of yellow pajamas on 
the bed. Then she turned toward Dyckman. 
“There’s your bed.” Her tone was matter of 
fact. And she went into the other room. 

For a few minutes Dyckman continued to 
sit, wishing he were already in bed. When he 
got up, with a conscious effort, Louise ap- 
peared in the room, a full glass in her hand, 
holding it out toward him. “I thought, after 
all, this might help you to get to bed,” she 
said. Her voice was calm, even. 

“Thanks a lot,” he said, taking it. “My 
liquor seems to’ve died on me.” He looked at 
her. “You're so damned sober.” 

“I didn’t drink quite as much as you, you 
know.” 

“No?” surprised. “I tried to get you to.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“No? Are you sure?” 

“Maybe.” 

They laughed. Dyckman nodded toward 
her as he raised his glass and drank. She 
watched him, amusement showing at the cor- 
ners of her mouth, then moved away. 

“That revives me,” he said—and found he 
spoke to the empty room. 

“What are you saying?” he heard her call 
from behind the closed door. 

“Why did you go so quickly?” 

“It’s time for bed.” 

Dyckman glanced around him, at the win- 
dows, and saw it was graying outside. He be- 
gan to undress, attempting to place his clothes 
neatly across a chair. He put on the pajamas, 
lurching into the legs, lit a cigarette, sat on 
the edge of the bed, took up his glass. 

‘Now what?’ he wondered. “Not so sleepy 
now. Yet I guess I can go to sleep’—he looked 
at the glass in his hand, nearly full—‘if I don’t 
drink any more.’ 

From the bathroom he heard the sound of 
running water, then the fall of a foot against 
the floor. He tried to visualize the bathroom 
at that moment. 

“Oh, hell,” he muttered, looking at the 
glass. Quickly he raised it, drained it. 

Now his drowsiness was gone. He threw 
his cigarette into the fireplace, got up and 
walked around the room. He felt excited, felt 
chilly, shivered. He lit another cigarette, tak- 
ing it out of a box on one of the tables, while 
the cover fell on the floor. “Wish I had another 
drink,’ he thought. He wondered what Louise 
was doing, if she would come again into the 
living-room. He paused at one of the win- 
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dows. Across the way the windows were open, 
curtains blowing in and out of them. Nothing 
appeared up or down the street. It was nearly 
daylight. Then he heard, from behind him, 
the door open. 

“The bathroom’s clear now,” he heard 
Louise say, as he looked around, “if you want 
to wash.” 

She was going toward the chair. She wore 
a purple silk negligée, ending at the knees. 
Below Dyckman saw the legs of purple silk 
pajamas, white ankles, tiny purple mules. She 
had let down her hair, and caught it together 
at the back of her neck with a narrow purple 
ribbon. She didn’t look at Dyckman. He saw 
her pause by the chair, her back toward him. 
He went to her, brushed his hand across her 
sleeve. ““That’s nice,” he said. “Yes, I’ll go in 
now. Will you wait here?” 

“Yes, I must. I can’t go to bed till you’re 
through.” Still her back was toward him, her 
hands together, fingers against each other, at 
her lips. 

When Dyckman came back into the living- 
room Louise lay curled on the bed—the divan 
—smoking. Again he saw her white ankles 


and tiny purple mules—and the contour of 
her hip. As she heard him come into the room 
she got up, went to the table-lamp and turned 
it out. “You’ve daylight to go to bed by,” she 
said, looking toward the windows. Then she 
started toward the other room. 

“Must you?” he asked. 

“Must I what?” She faced him, looking at 
him. 

“Gor” 

“Don’t you think so?” 

Dyckman was silent, looking at her eagerly, 
experiencing a conflict between emotion and 
reason, between desire and fear. “I suppose 
so,” he said finally, lowering his eyes. 

Louise again started for the door behind 
him. He was aware of her perfume. As she 
passed close to him he took her hand, then 
immediately let it go. At the door, behind 
him, he heard her pause. Together they turn- 
ed, facing each other. 

“Must I?” she asked, her voice low, tense. 

Dyckman stared at her, and saw, in the pale 
light of the new day, that her face was drawn, 
saw pain in it. It pulled him toward her . 
on this early morning in late May. 


Part II 


I 


On a September morning Dyckman awoke 
on the divan—the double bed—and felt the 
fresh air of the early day which blew through 
the open windows, ruffling the chintz cur- 
tains. 

He twisted his head and looked at Louise 
Kendall. She slept, her back to him. He reach- 
ed toward the stand for a cigarette, lit it, then 
lay on his back, staring at the ceiling, think- 
ing, alone with his thoughts. . . . 

“Hello,” he heard beside him. 

“Good morning,” he answered, without 
looking around. 

“My kiss, please.” Louise’s voice was mock- 
ingly reproachful. 

Dyckman again twisted his head, and let his 
lips meet hers. Immediately he thought how 
meaningless for him kissing had become. 

“You don’t do that as well as you once did, 
Bob,” she said, as if she had heard his thought. 

Dyckman hesitated for a moment. Then, 
“Shan’t we get breakfast?” he suggested. 

Louise grimaced. “Old man,” she said, and 
got up. 

Alone in the bed, alone in the room, Dyck- 
man lay for a few minutes. He stared through 
the open windows at the sunlight which 





sparkled outside. ‘Summer’s gone,’ he 
thought. ‘Autumn’s here.’ A new season al- 
ways gave him a sense of another beginning. 
‘Three months now,’ he thought, touching his 
thumb and two fingers against the blanket, 
and letting his other fingers, like his thoughts, 
hang up in the air. 

From the kitchenette came the fragrance of 
coffee and frying bacon. ‘She’s sweet to me,’ 
he thought, and for a moment was displeased 
with himself, felt shame. 

Now Louise came into the room with a 
tray. “Lazy one,” she said, putting the tray 
on the table. 

“Just waiting for the bathroom to be clear.” 
Dyckman began to get out of bed. 

“A minute, please.” Louise disappeared in- 
to the other room. 

Dyckman went to one of the open win- 
dows, and stood beside it, looking out at the 
day. The sun shone. The sky was blue, with 
fleecy white clouds tumbling across it. An 
autumn day, an autumn sky. A sky like it, 
clouds like these, always reminded him of the 
war—of those days of his life not associated 
with the emotions concerned with women. 

“All right, darling, the bathroom’s clear 
now.” Louise smiled at him as he turned 
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around. He saw the moist tenderness of her 
eyes. They gratified, and at the same time, 
frightened him. As he went toward the door 
she put up her mouth for a kiss, reached out 
her arms toward him, put them around him, 
hugged herself against him. 

Dyckman drew back his head, looking into 
her face. “Why are you always so loving in the 
mornings?” he asked. 

“| like to be loving all times.” 

“Yes,” he said, kissing her and releasing 
himself. 

“And you don’t like me to be, Bob?” 

“No, not always.” 

She said nothing, while he went into the 
bathroom. “The burden of woman, of love,’ he 
thought. Washing, he thought on: This get- 
ting up in Louise’s apartment had become a 
routine, the waiting for her to dress an irri- 
tant, and the disposition of the day a drag. 
Shaving, he thought, “Wish it never had hap- 
pened.’ 

Across the breakfast-table Louise looked 
quizzically at him. “Don’t you like me to- 
day, Bob?” she asked. 

“Of course. Why?” 

“You're so distant, so far away.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“The way you look, the way you behave.” 

“I’m sorry. It’s the season, I guess. In the 
autumn I always get fall fever.” 

“What is it—like spring fever?” 

“No, not quite. Spring makes me want to 
expand, go forward.” Dyckman paused, 
searching for expression. “The fall seems to 
close me in on myself, makes me look back 
over my shoulder.” 

“How queer!” 

And through breakfast each was quiet, con- 
templative. 

“It’s glorious out, isn’t it?” Louise said 
finally, lighting a cigarette and blowing out 
the smoke toward the windows. “What shall 
we do to-day?” 

What to do? Dyckman had come to hate 
the query. He was silent, lit a cigarette, twist- 
ed in his chair and stared outside. 

“Bob?” 

“Yes?” 

“Why are you so strange?” 

“T’'ve told you once already.” Dyckman’s 
voice was edged. 

“Yes, only explanations don’t satisfy.” 

“I want to go over to my place,” he said 
abruptly, gruffly. 

“Why, Bob?” Her voice was full of sur- 
prise. 





“T’ve some things to do.” 

“What? On Sunday?” 

“Yes, letters to write. I’m way behind with 
my correspondence.” 

“Then I can come, too?” 

Dyckman looked away from her face. “No, 
Louise dear, I can do them quicker if I’m 
alone.” 

“Why, Bob, what’s gotten into you?” 

“Oh, Louise, please don’t catechise me!” 
Dyckman’s voice was irritated. “Can’t you 
understand that I want to be alone for a 
while!” 

She was silent—hurt. 

Then Dyckman got up, went around to 
her, passed his hand across her breasts, her 
neck, her face, her hair. He leaned over and 
kissed her. “You don’t mind, Louise dear?” 
he said, his tone tender now. 

She pushed him away, almost violently. 
“No—if you don’t want me.” 

Dyckman seemed uncomprehending. “It 
isn’t that,” he said. “It’s only that every one 
likes to be alone sometimes, you know.” 

Louise appeared thoughtful, while Dyck- 
man went back to his chair. “Yes,” she be- 
gan, “I think often you want to get away from 
me.” 

“Yes?” 

“Why, Bob?” 

“I don’t know. Don’t let’s talk about it.” 

“Please, Bob, we must. Try to tell me why 
it is?” 

“Well—sometimes I feel you want so much 
love.” 

A few moments of silence. Then, “A man 
doesn’t understand kisses as a woman does,” 
Dyckman said. . 

“Yes, that’s true, and I wonder why it is?” 

“God’s answerable, I guess,” Dyckman said. 

“And he never answers.” 

“I can’t be with you all the time, Louise,” 
Dyckman went on. “I can’t stay here in your 
apartment all the time, you know.” 

“Why not? You can if you want.” 

“Well, we aren’t bound to each other, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

A note in her voice caused Dyckman to 
ask, “Do you wish we were?” 

“At times, yes.” 

Dyckman got up quickly, and began to 
walk up and down the room. 

“Td like to have a baby, you know,” Louise 
continued. 

“Yes, Louise, we’ve gone into that many 
times.” 
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“I know, but I keep thinking of it.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“You shouldn’t need to worry. It could be 
my child. I have income enough.” 

“But, Louise, we don’t love each other that 
way, enough for that!” Dyckman put empha- 
sis into his voice. 

“You don’t, you should say.” 

“But you've told me, often during the sum- 
mer, that you didn’t want to marry me.” 

“Yes, I know—but that was only because 
I knew you didn’t want it.” 

Dyckman disregarded the significance of 
her remark. “Then why be impractical?” he 
asked. 

“You don’t understand how a woman is, 
Bob?” 

“Perhaps not.” Dyckman laughed unpleas- 
antly. “I’ve been told so before.” 

“By other women?” 

wef 

A pause. 

“You take an affair too seriously, Louise,” 
Dyckman interrupted the silence. 

“That’s true.” She spoke bitterly. 

Dyckman sat down. “Let’s forget it,” he 
said. 

“Yes.” Louise got up, came around the 
table, sat in Dyckman’s lap, put her arms 
around his neck, kissed him. 

For a moment Dyckman felt frantic. It was 
precisely this which he had meant when he 
had thought of woman, of love, as a burden, 
when he had complained that Louise wanted 
so much love. It seemed to him that she was 
weaving fetters around his mind, his body. He 
wanted to flee, to escape her personality, her 
physical presence—escape his thought of her. 
Yet he now sat quietly—unresponsive. After 
a few moments he smiled at her. “May I be 
released now?” he asked. 

“You're very mean, Bob,” she said, and got 
up. 
When Dyckman came out of the bathroom, 
shaved, dressed, ready for the street, Louise 
sat in a chair, smoking. Her face was reflec- 
tive. Dyckman leaned over and kissed her 
curls. She grasped his hand. 

“I think you're rotten to go so soon,” she 
said, her voice small. 

“But I must do those letters, Louise.” 

She rose, put her arms around him, looking 
into his face. “Will you be back for supper, 
for cocktails beforehand?” 

Dyckman hesitated. Then, “Phone me,” 
he said. “I’ll know by then how much I’ve 
gotten done.” 


Louise slumped into her chair. Dyckman 
went toward the door, and picked up his hat. 
“Au ‘voir,” he said, as he passed out through 
the doorway, avoiding Louise’s eyes, which 
he knew were wide open, reproachfully on his 
back. 

Rapidly he went down-stairs, glad to be 
alone, glad to be going home—and hurried 
along 15th Street. When he turned into 
Fifth Avenue he broke his pace, ambling 
through the bright sunshine, enjoying the 
clarity of the air, the unusual freshness of 
the city, the people on the sidewalks, the faces 
and dresses of the women who passed him. 

‘People are coming back to town,’ he 
thought. With them the summer slackness at 
the office would end. ‘Plenty of work to do 
now.’ He thought on, “Why was I such a fool 
last spring? It’s time it ended now. It’s got to 
end ... before I get involved. I can’t al- 
ways be with a woman.’ He was glad to be 
alone to-day, walking along the sunny streets, 
alone, on this bright autumn Sunday. 

When he entered his apartment he was 
aware of his pleasure in being in it. Even 
though he had been here almost every day 
during the summer, to-day he felt as if he 
had been away for a long time. The sensation 
intensified the familiarity of all its furnish- 
ings: the leather-upholstered chair by the 
window, the blue-covered day-bed, the high 
walnut chest of drawers with mahogany mir- 
ror over it, his small desk with the book- 
shelves beside it. Dyckman wandered into the 
bathroom, and out again. He went to the 
clothes-closet, took off his coat, put on an old 
lounging jacket. For a few moments he stood 
in front of his book-shelves. Then he went to 
his desk, straightened the top of it, took up a 
pile of correspondence, paper and envelopes, 
fountain pen. 

Yet he couldn’t write letters. Instead, he 
leaned back in his chair, staring out of the 
window, at the gray wall across the court. 
Even on its dull drabness the autumnal sun- 
shine was brilliant. Dyckman’s thoughts 
dwelt on his relationship with Louise, and 
saddened him. The magic had gone out of 
it; all the novelty, all the charm. Where had 
it gone? Why had it gone? 

Again he tried to answer letters, and again 
failed. 

Now he got up and went to the book-shelves. 
He took out a copy of a book, a new book with 
the jacket still around it. “The Magic Moun- 
tain.” He had bought it last May, early last 
May, and had never opened it. That caused 
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him to realize how he had spent his time dur- 
ing the summer. With the volume held in his 
hand he stared out through the window. 
Again he had that sense of pleasure in being 
alone, in being alone in his own place. 

“The hell with my correspondence,” he 
said aloud. “I'll read.” He tossed the book into 
the chair by the window, got the demijohn of 
gin out of the closet, went into the bathroom 
and mixed a drink. 

Then he read, sitting in the comfortable 
chair by the window, smoking, slowly drink- 
ing from the glass on the arm of the chair, 
getting up twice to mix fresh drinks... 
now staring out at the sunlight on the gray 
wall, thinking . . . thinking back into the 
early summer .. . thinking of the change 
which had taken place during the weeks of 
the summer . . . thinking of his quiet con- 
tent in being here alone to-day. . . . 

Yes, Louise would phone him, he knew. 
Then he thought, ‘If I should go out for a 
walk now, for a walk through the sunset’—he 
liked that idea, now, sipping his third gin— 
‘I wouldn’t get the call.’ His thoughts went 
on, ‘I’d stop in at Paul’s, take a cocktail with 
any one I might find there, then go on to 
Josef’s for supper . . . and home here to read 
again before going to bed. Hell! Why did I 
let myself get in for this last spring?’ His 
train of thought allured him; the alcohol gave 
him a sense of defiance toward Louise. Yet 
before he had gotten up from his chair his 
thoughts broke, wavered, flowing to and fro 
with the befuddlement of his slight intoxica- 
tion, went back to the early summer. 

Yes, it had been pleasant, when summer 
lay heavy upon Manhattan, to walk through 
the fading sunshine of the dying days toward 
10 West 15th Street—with the stress of the 
day behind, and ahead the cool of the eve- 
ning in the quiet of Louise’s apartment—cold 
Martinis, the company of woman, the stimu- 
lation of desire, nights cf making love. . 

It had given him a sense of irresponsible de- 
light to find the key to her apartment in the 
mail-box in the entry—he always found it 
there when she wasn’t yet home from work— 
and to climb the four flights of stairs with a 
sensation of satisfaction—compounded of pos- 
session and participation. ... And to be 
alone in the apartment, to feel the emptiness 
of the place, and yet be aware of Louise by as- 
sociation between her and each object he saw 
—the divan, the tables and lamps, the ash- 
trays, the books, the African Negro sculpture 
along the top of the book-shelves, the etchings 





on the walls; to know that he was wanted 
here, was not a guest in Louise’s apartment. 
. . . And to go into her bedroom, with the 
white-painted bureau, her silver-mounted 
toilet articles laid out on its cover; to see her 
white wooden bedstead, with white counter- 
pane embroidered with a design in old rose; 
to be swept by a sudden surge of passionate 
desire, to lean over and draw his hand across 
the counterpane in a caressing gesture. That 
had given him a delicious sense of intimacy. 
. . » It had been charming to be able to go into 
the kitchenette and mix a gin-ginger-ale, and 
then sit with the drink beside him, and antici- 
pate her coming—her knock at the door, 
Louise standing on the open threshold in close- 
fitting black hat, her hair curling around its 
edges, her great dark eyes that opened wide 
when they gazed at him, her slender neck 
with its V of white flesh, rounded shoulders 
under thin blue silk, the slender trimness of 
her figure, her feet together in neat black 
slippers with silver buckles, her arms full of 
bundles—food for supper, for their supper to- 
gether. . . . Yes, it had been nice during the 
summer... and now... now.. .? 

Br-r-r-r, the telephone rang. Dyckman 
raised his head, yet for a few moments he let 
it ring, thinking, ‘How often I’ve wanted a 
phone to ring like that when I’ve been here 
alone, to know some one wanted me’—again 
his thought broke, went back to the early 
summer—'to know then that Louise wanted 
me.’ A wave of tenderness came over him. 
Quickly he got up, went to the telephone. 

“Hello! . . . Yes, Louise dear,” and paused, 
listening. “Reading, why?” Pause. “I’m 
alone, yes.” Pause. “You say I sound that way? 
No, I’m not drunk!” Pause. “Yes, of course, 
I’m feeling much better. . . . I'll start across 
now. . . . Shan’t we eat out? . .. Well, all 
right, we'll decide when I arrive. . . . Yes, 
au voir.” 

2 

After the end of twilight, a week later, 
Dyckman and Louise came out of the entry 
at 10 West 15th Street. 

On the pavement they paused for a mo- 
ment. “Now don’t be grumpy, Bob,” Louise 
said. “It isn’t often I ask you to go to a party 
with me.” 

“I know, but I’m tired to-night. I’d rather 
have stayed in. And I’ve never found a the- 
atrical crowd very interesting.” 

“Yes, Bob, but it’s necessary for me to go to 
this party. It’s almost a part of my job.” They 
were walking along the street now. 
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“Yes, that’s the trouble with women who 
hold jobs,” Dyckman complained. 

“But don’t forget that women who work 
have their points.” 

“Such as?” 

“Independence.” 

“Meaning economic?” 

“Mostly.” 

“Yes, but that works two ways.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“A man doesn’t always want independence 
in a woman.” 

“You’re unreasonable, Bob. You’ve often 
told me you like me for my ability to pay for 
myself”—she hesitated, and added—“and for 
my apartment.” 

“Oh, well, the emotions are unreasonable. 
We're on our way now, so let’s forget it.” 

“Yes, if you’d only look a little more cheer- 
ful.” 

“Til try.” Dyckman smiled wanly. 

Louise took his arm. Dyckman was aware 
of not liking the gesture, of being bothered 
by the slight pressure of her arm on his. 

“Sometimes, Bob, I think you don’t like me 
very much,” Louise said. 

“Why?” 

“You spend so few nights at the apartment 
now, as compared with early in the summer.” 

“Well, the office is no longer slack. I’m 
working very hard now, you know.” 

“Yes,” Louise went on, “I know, but some- 
times I feel you fight against me, try to push 
me away from you.” 

“Yes?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Don’t one’s emotions vary?” 

“I’m not talking about your emotions, Bob, 
but your liking or not liking me.” 

“All right. Then doesn’t liking, just as the 
emotions, vary? It isn’t reasonable to expect 
a man to be always the same.” 

“No, of course not.” 

, : 

For a block they walked in silence. 

“You aren’t as you were earlier in the sum- 
mer, Bob,” Louise said. 

“No?” 

“Are you?” 

“Maybe not—I don’t know. Why?” 

“It was nicer then—our relationship.” 
Louise spoke as if to herself. 

“Everything’s nicer when it’s fresh.” 

“But can’t two people be fresh for each 
other longer than a couple of months?” 

Dyckman hesitated a moment, then spoke 
dryly. “If so, I’ve never found the way.” 

“You can be very unkind, Bob.” 


“To myself, yes.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Do you think it’s pleasant for me, if I’m 
that way?” 

Louise was silent, only pressing herself 
closer to him. Yet Dyckman’s ill humor per- 
sisted as they walked through the early eve- 
ning toward East roth Street. When they 
were climbing the steps of a house Louise 
slipped her arm along Dyckman’s side, 
squeezing his hand. “Please cheer up, Bob 
darling,” she pleaded. 

Dyckman smiled at her genuinely. “Yes, 
Louise dear,” he said. “Sorry for my nasti- 
ness.” He put his arm around her, and for a 
moment held it there. “Forgive me.” He kiss- 
ed her quickly. “I'll be good now.” 

A door on the first floor was open. Light 
and voices came out through it. As they went 
in Louise was greeted noisily by several per- 
sons. Dyckman caught snatches: “Hello, 
Louise, I haven’t seen you for an age. Have 
you been away? . . . Did you go abroad this 
summer? ... Well, you have given us the 
go-by....” 

Dyckman had a peculiar sensation—as if he 
were responsible for Louise having stayed 
away from these people. He recognized that 
in the sensation pride was mingled with 
alarm—with a fear of consequences. 

Now Louise’s hand was on his arm. “Bob,” 
she began, “this is Maud Williams, and John 
Golday, and Berthe Le Bar . . .” 

Dyckman’s acknowledgments were re- 
strained. He held himself slightly aloof. It 
was not his crowd; he felt strange. 

Then Louise was separated from him. He 
found himself standing alone in the crowded 
room. ‘A couple of drinks,’ he thought, look- 
ing around, and immediately went up to a 
buffet-table loaded with a huge punch-bowl, 
glasses, and wide platters of sandwiches and 
cakes. 

Now he stood beside the buffet, glass in 
hand. 

“Amusing—don’t you think—these _par- 
ties?” said a man who came up to the table for 
a drink. 

“Yes,” Dyckman answered inattentively. 

“The Village is a great place, don’t you 
think?” the other went on, remaining beside 
Dyckman. 

Dyckman glanced at him. ‘I don’t like his 
face, he thought. The stranger wore thick 
glasses. His lips seemed to Dyckman shape- 
less, soft, overlarge. “This isn’t quite the Vil- 
lage, you know,” Dyckman said. 
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“No, I suppose not—only I’m inclined to 
think of everything below Madison Square as 
the Village.” He put down his punch-glass, 
held out his hand toward Dyckman. “My 
name’s Barry,” he said. 

“Dyckman,” said Dyckman, taking the 
other’s hand. 

“Sounds as if you might be one of those 
rare creatures—a native New Yorker?” 

“Yes, I am,” Dyckman answered. “You're 
theatrical, I suppose?” he asked, in the tone of 
one wanting confirmation of an unpleasant 
fact. 

“Yes—that is, I’m in the theatre. I played in 
‘Absolutely Dishonorable’ last spring.” 

‘Naturally,’ thought Dyckman. 

The party stood and sat before him—sat on 
chairs, on window-seats, on cushions on the 
floor, or danced in an adjoining room where, 
through an open doorway, Dyckman could 
see two men in colored Russian blouses, black 
breeches and boots, playing an accordion and 
a banjo. - 

“I’m in rehearsal now,” the other went on 
talking. “I think the piece is going to be a 
knockout.” 

Dyckman heard, but didn’t listen, didn’t re- 
ply. His eyes were across the room, on Louise. 
She stood with three men—was talking, 
laughing, appeared gay. ‘Shows up well at a 
party,” Dyckman thought. Other people came 
up and greeted her. ‘Knows every one here,’ 
he thought, remarking and resenting the fa- 
miliarity of the men toward her. “They maul 
her,’ he thought. 

Dyckman refilled his glass. 

“And what is your forte, may I ask?” 
Dyckman heard again the voice beside him. 

“I’m a lawyer.” Dyckman felt irritated by 
the man. ‘Why in hell doesn’t he find other 
company, better company?’ he thought, fret- 
fully. 

Again Dyckman looked toward Louise. 
‘She’s trying to pay me back,’ he thought, and 
smiled inwardly. ‘She doesn’t know I’m 
ready for it to end.’ Withal he recognized he 
was piqued by her remaining away from him. 
He was aware of her face, her figure, her 
charm. He couldn’t help admiring her. 
‘She’s attractive,’ he thought. For a moment 
he felt wounded; and the smart led to the con- 
sciousness of a fear. ‘Christ, am I letting my- 
self fall in love?’ The fear, he knew, was that 
he might lose, not Louise, but his emotional 
stability. “That’s the last thing I want,’ he 
thought. ‘I want the affair to end.’ Yet he was 
itked, hurt by her inattentiveness to him. 
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‘Yes, in my mind I want it to end,’ he ana- 
lyzed himself, ‘but not with my emotions. God 
damn the emotions!’ 

Dyckman realized that the man who had 
introduced himself as Barry was no longer be- 
side him. He saw his back going toward the 
dance room. Music came from it. Now Dyck- 
man saw Louise emerge from her group, one 
of the men at her side. Dyckman saw the man 
put his arm around her as they moved off to- 
ward the other room. The gesture angered him. 

“They don’t know she’s mine,” he said to 
himself. “That’s the hell of these affairs.” And 
immediately, ‘Hell,’ he thought, ‘isn’t that just 
what I want—some one to cut in between us 
and help me end it?’ Yet he was aware of re- 
sentment against Louise, anger toward her, 
toward the man now dancing with her, to- 
ward all the men at the party. “No one else in 
my life just now,’ he thought. ‘Don’t want to 
be left hung up in the thin air.’ It occurred to 
him that he might go into the dance room, 
might cut in on Louise. Yet he was hesitant. 
‘She seems so wholly on her own ground 
here,’ he thought. 

Dyckman took two more cups of punch, 
standing by the buffet—displeased, resentful, 
confused by the conflict within him between 
his reasonable wishes and his emotional de- 
eee 

“Please, if you will?” A voice drew him out 
of his abstraction. Before him was a short 
dark woman in a pink dress, an empty glass 
in her hand. 

“Sorry.” Dyckman dipped a ladle and filled 
her glass. 

“Thank you,” she said, drinking. Then, 
“Didn’t you come with Louise Kendall?” 

“Yes. Do you know her?” 

“Of course. I’m up at the Guild, too.” 

“Really.” 

“She’s a swell girl, don’t you think?” 

“Yes—though I haven’t known her for so 
very long.” Dyckman was cautious. 

The woman glanced around the room. 
“Where is she, by the way?” 

“Dancing, I think.” 

“Oh, yes, I saw her with Tony Taylor.” 

“I really don’t know any of the people 
here,” Dyckman said suggestively. 

“Don’t you know Tony Taylor?” 

“No.” 

“He’s a scenic designer—a great friend of 
Louise’s.” 

“Yes.” 

“Almost every one here’s in the theatre.” 
She looked up at Dyckman. “Are you?” 
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“No, I’m a lawyer. Very dull, don’t you 
think?” 

“No, not necessarily, at all.” 

Dyckman failed to reply, to keep the con- 
versation going. He became unaware of the 
woman beside him; he was looking through 
the open doorway into the other room. Twice 
he saw Louise pass by, dancing with Tony 
Taylor. She was laughing in his face. It 
piqued Dyckman. Again she came into view. 
This time she looked toward Dyckman, and 
smiled a greeting. Dyckman saw her stop, 
take her partner's hand, and come toward 
him. It pleased him that she was coming to 
him, at last, and at the same time angered him 
that she was holding another man’s hand. ‘Is 
she so very loose?’ he wondered. And quickly 
followed the thought, ‘If she is it makes it just 
that much easier to end the affair.’ 

“This is Tony Taylor, Bob,” she said, as 
they came up. She smiled at Dyckman. “You 
look so lonely,” she said. “Aren’t you even 
going to dance with me?” 

“Yes,” Dyckman said. “Come on.” He led 
the way toward the other room. 

They danced, Dyckman stiff and silent. 

“Aren’t you cheered up yet, Bob darling?” 
Louise asked. 

“It wasn’t particularly cheerful to be alone 
all evening.” Dyckman’s voice was uneven. 

“] thought you'd find plenty to amuse you,” 
she said lightly. 

“Did you?” 

“Yes, didn’t you?” 

“You apparently did.” Dyckman’s voice 
was unpleasant. 

“Bob, don’t be ugly with me.” 

For a few moments they danced in silence. 
Dyckman broke it with, “Aren’t you ready to 
go yet?” And without waiting for her to re- 
ply, he added, “Because I am, and I’m going.” 
His voice was aggressive. 

“Yes, of course,” Louise put in quickly. 
“I’m ready to go.” 

“Then let’s.” Dyckman stopped dancing 
suddenly. He started toward the door, Louise 
just behind him. He saw Taylor approach. 
“What, going already?” Dyckman heard him 
ask, and saw him look at Louise. “It’s early 
yet. Why hurry away?” He was looking into 
Louise’s face. Dyckman stood at one side— 
uncomfortable. He felt Taylor’s presence, his 
words to Louise, as a challenge. ‘Is she mine?’ 
he wondered. Since the first night they had 
spent together he had never once doubted. 
Yet, along with his male sense of seeing a 
challenge went a conflicting thought: ‘Am 
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I building up a case—false evidence—as a 
way of ending the affair?’ 

“The truth is, Tony”—Dyckman heard her 
say—‘Bob’s taking me on to another party. | 
only got him to come here with the promise 
of going on with him afterward.” In spite of 
himself her lie gave Dyckman a pleasurable 
sensation in the pit of his belly. ‘She can be 
grand!’ he thought. 

“I’m sorry,” said Taylor, tilting his head. 

Louise put her arm through Dyckman’s, 
and they went. 

On the pavement they paused. Dyckman 
put his arm across her shoulder. “Thank you 
for the lie,” he said, his voice agreeable. “You 
told it gorgeously.” 

Now Louise threw up her head. “I was 
afraid you’d make a scene.” Her voice was 
angry. 
“Oh!” Dyckman was no longer agreeable. 
“It seems to me you were the one who created 
the situation.” 

“How?” 

They were walking along now, apart from 
each other. 

“By keeping away from me all evening.” 

“You deserved it! You've been rotten to me 
ever since I mentioned going to the party!” 

Dyckman knew he had, and now he used 
anger to hide the truth. He halted abruptly. 

“If you feel that way let’s break up!” he 
said angrily. 

Louise looked silently at him, her eyes nar- 
row, hard. Immediately they softened, and she 
put out her arm toward him. “Please, Bob,” 
she said pleadingly, helplessly. 

They stood under a street-lamp. Dyckman 
stared at her, his face full of hostility. “I’m 
ready to end the affair,” he repeated. 

“Don’t, Bob, please!” Louise moved close 
to him, leaned against him. “Bob, I think 
you've drunk an awful lot to-night, haven't 
you?” 

“If I have it’s your fault.” Yet, even so, 
Dyckman’s anger was dissipating. 

“I’m sorry, Bob.” She had put her arm 
around him. “I really wanted to be with you, 
darling. I thought you were keeping away 
from me, really I did.” 

Dyckman was silent, thinking, ‘I’m a 
bully.’ 

Louise drew him a step forward. “Come, 
Bob,” she said. “Let’s go home.” 

Dyckman felt very ashamed of himself. 
Felt, too, her body against him, felt desire for 
her. “I’m sorry,” he mumbled. “I’ve been 
rotten, yes, it’s all my fault.” Yieldingly he 
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put his arm around her, fell into step beside 
her. 
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They lingered at the table, supper finished, 
one evening toward the end of the month. 

Dyckman looked ruefully at the plates. 
“Well, they must be done,” he suggested. 

“You needn’t bother,” Louise said. “Just sit 
and smoke.” 

“No, thanks, I'd rather go through with it, 
too. 

“But I don’t mind doing them,” Louise per- 
sisted. 

Dyckman put aside her remonstrance with 

» a wave of his hand. “Come on,” he said, ris- 
ing. “Let’s get it over with.” 

“I really wish you'd let me do them alone, 
Bob.” 

“Thanks—but no.” Dyckman was as ob- 
stinate as Louise. 

In the kitchenette he stood, towel in hand, 
feeling dull, bored, wiping each dish as Louise 
handed it to him, and stacking it on a shelf. 
“Life has plenty of low spots, hasn’t it?” he 
said. 

“Yes, if you want to look at it that way. I 
don’t think I mind the low spots as much as 
you do.” 

“No, you’re fortunate.” 

“It’s just a way of looking at life.” 

“Yes, we look at life differently, don’t we?” 

“It seems so, Bob.” Louise handed him the 
last pan. “Do you want a drink?” she asked. 

Dyckman hesitated. “No-o, I don’t feel 
like it.” 

Now Louise sat back on the divan, smok- 
ing, while Dyckman moved restlessly around 
the room. 

The early night was hot, oppressive. Au- 
tumn, to-day, had slipped back into summer. 

“What shall we do, Louise?” Dyckman 
asked. 

“Shouldn’t you like to read?” she suggest- 
ed. “I’ve got mending I can do.” 

Dyckman paused by the book-shelves. “Per- 
haps—but what?” he asked, letting his eyes 
pass across the backs of the volumes. No 
jacket, no title, caused him to take out a book. 
“Funny,” he said, “how I’ve gotten away from 
reading lately.” Again he moved aimlessly, 
restlessly, around the living-room. 

Louise had put down her cigarette, taken 
up a sewing-bag, begun darning stockings. 
“How do you get your socks darned, Bob?” 
she asked. 

“The laundry does them—badly.” 
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“I'd be glad to do them if you’d bring them 
around.” 

“Sweet of you—but I shouldn’t like you to 
bother.” 

“It wouldn’t be any bother.” Louise rested 
her hands, her work, in her lap, looking up at 
Dyckman. “You're funny, Bob,” she said. 
“You don’t understand that a woman wants 
to do things for a man she likes.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Then why won’t you let me?” 

Dyckman was silent. 

“It’s because you’re afraid, Bob. You won't 
let me do things for you for fear it would 
prevent you from holding me away from 
you.” She resumed her work. “But it doesn’t 
matter,” she added. “It’s nice as it is.” 

Dyckman stood by one of the open win- 
dows. ‘Why is it,’ he thought, ‘an affair can 
go flat, stale, so soon?’ To-night he got no joy 
out of being with Louise, had no real desire 
to spend the night in her apartment. ‘Yet 
what do I want?’ he asked himself. He felt 
uncertain, unsettled, distraught. 

The apartment bell rang, breaking into 
his thoughts. Dyckman turned toward 
Louise. She looked at him questioningly. 

“Who is it?” Dyckman asked. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Don’t you know who it might be?” 

“No, I haven’t an idea. Shall I answer?” 

“You'd better. It doesn’t matter—my being 
here now.” Dyckman was going toward the 
button beside the door. Again the bell rang. 
He pressed the button. “You'd better go out 
and see who it is, Louise,” he said. 

While Louise was out of the room, wait- 
ing at the head of the stairs, Dyckman real- 
ized he was glad the bell had rung, was grate- 
ful for any diversion to-night. 

“Oh, Maud, it’s you,” he heard Louise’s 
voice from the hall. “Glad to see you... 
oh, I’d forgotten all about that manuscript.” 
Then he heard, “Bob Dyckman’s here,” and 
steps along the floor of the hallway. He looked 
up and nodded toward the woman who ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Bob, this is Maud Williams, you remem- 
ber?” Louise said. 

“Yes,” Dyckman answered. “Of course.” 

“How are you?” the visitor greeted him. 
“I’m afraid I’m going to be an intruder,” she 
went on. Dyckman saw a portfolio in her 
hand. “I’ve brought some work for Louise to 
do.” 

“Yes, Bob,” Louise put in. “I’m sorry, but 
I'd forgotten all about a manuscript I was 
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supposed to have gone over with Maud to- 
day.” 

Dyckman smiled courteously. “Well, . . .?” 
he said questioningly. 

“It won’t take forever,” Louise answered. 
“Won't you wait?” 

“Yes, if I won't be in the way.” He looked 
at the visitor. 

“Of course you won't,” she answered. 

“Make yourself a drink, then.” Louise 
turned to Maud Williams. “Will you have 
one?” 

“No, thanks, I think I’d better not.” 

“Then I shan’t either,” Louise said. “Bob, 
you know where everything is, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I think so,” Dyckman answered. He 
went toward the door into the adjoining 
room. “Through here, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes, and everything’s on the shelf, to the 
right.” 

“Thanks, I'll find it.” 

Dyckman sat in a chair by the window, 
drinking slowly. Louise and Maud Williams 
sat side by side at the desk, reading, discuss- 
ing, correcting, turning the leaves of a type- 
written manuscript. Dyckman drank out the 
one drink. 

“May I have another, Louise?” he asked. 

“Yes, please do,” she answered, twisting in 
her seat and smiling around at him. 

Again Dyckman sat by the open window. 
Time began to go slowly for him. He watched 
the backs of the two women. “How long is 
this to go on?’ he wondered. The discussions 
between the two of them commenced to irri- 
tate him. ‘My God, how they quibble!’ he 
thought. “The manuscript of a play isn’t like 
a legal paper.’ He stared through the window. 
‘A hot night for the end of September.’ What 
was he doing, anyhow, sitting here bored, 
waiting for Louise to finish her work before 
giving him her time? A quick resentment 
against her visited him, inciting him to get 
up. 
“Louise,” he said, interrupting them. “If 
you're going to be working for a while longer 
I think Ill go along.” 

She turned in her chair. Dyckman saw sur- 
prise in her face, and a query in her eyes. He 
gave no sign of reply. 

“Well, we do have quite a lot more to do,” 
she said. “I’m awfully sorry, Bob.” 

Then Maud Williams put in apologeti- 
cally: “Yes, I’m terribly sorry I had to come 
around to-night with this job, only it simply 
has to be done by to-morrow.” 

“I understand,” Dyckman said. “It really 
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doesn’t matter. I'll come around another eve- 
ning.” He took up his hat from the chair be- 
side the door, went over to Maud Williams 
and shook hands. “Good night,” he said, and 
looked around. Louise stood beside the door. 
As he passed through it she went with him 
into the hallway. “Good night, Bob,” she 
said. “And I’m-terribly sorry. Please do come 
around soon again.” 

“Yes, I'd like to,” he said. “Good night.” 
Then he felt her take his hand, heard her 
whisper, “Come back in an hour; I promise 
I'll be through—and alone then.” 

Dyckman cocked his head, looking at her 
with an equivocal expression. He saw query 
in her eyes, a whisper on her lips. He patted 
her hand, lying on the banister, and began to 
go down-stairs. He avoided looking back. As 
he reached the landing he heard Louise going 
into the apartment, and the door closing. 

Descending, Dyckman’s thoughts went 
back to last spring. “What a change,’ he 
thought, ‘between then and now!’ He thought 
of the first night, the second night, the third 
night, he had gone down these stairs. He 
smiled to himself wryly. “What a difference, 
he thought, ‘between before and after!’ 

On the pavement outside the entry he stood 
idly. Up and down the length of the block 
the street was quiet. What should he do? For 
a moment he felt without resource. Then a 
sensation of delight came upon him, delight 
in being, for the moment, alone. ‘I can do 
anything I damn please,’ he thought, ‘without 
asking any one.’ But what? Again he felt a 
lack of resource. Then an idea entered his 
mind. ‘Lew’s. Yes!’ It was weeks, months, 
since he’d been at Lew’s. ‘Not far away, 
either,’ he thought. ‘Just the place to put in 
an hour—or the evening.’ Immediately he set 
out along the hot street, through the sultry 
night. Yet he was scarcely aware of the city, 
of its life—of the rumbling of trains on the 
Sixth Avenue “L,” of the lighted shops on 
Seventh Avenue, of the people sitting on 
door-sills, on chairs on the pavements—so in- 
tent was he in carrying out his idea of going 
to Lew’s. 

Under an awning over a dark doorway he 
rang a bell. “Wonder if there'll be any one 
here?’ he thought. ‘I’d like to do a bit of 
drinking to-night. Maybe that’s what I need, 
after all, to knock the dulness I’ve been feel- 
ing?’ Now he heard footfalls on a stairway in- 
side, and the unlocking of the door. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Dyckman.” A face grin- 
ned through a cautious crack, then the door 
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opened wide. “Haven’t seen you for a long 
time. 

“No, Joe, I’ve been busy. Any one up- 
stairs?” 

Dyckman was going ahead of Joe up a 
flight of stairs. 

“No,” the latter said, “not just now. Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Black left about fifteen min- 
utes ago.” 

Joe unlocked another door. 

“Hello, Lew,” Dyckman greeted a gray- 
haired man behind the bar, in shirt-sleeves, 
his elbows on a newspaper spread out in front 
of him. 

“Hello, Mr. Dyckman,” he said, folding 
and putting away the paper. “Glad to see you 
again. You've not been in much lately.” 

“No, Lew, I’ve been busy.” Dyckman lean- 
ed on the bar, looking along its length. The 
mahogany was wiped clean and dry. The 
place smelled agreeably of the moist coolness 
of liquor. “An Old Fashioned, I guess,” he 
ordered. “No one here, Joe told me,” he went 
on, while the barkeeper was mixing the drink. 

“No, it’s been quiet to-night. Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Black were in, and asking for you.” 

“Sorry I missed them.” 

Lew placed the Old Fashioned before him. 
Dyckman looked at it appreciatively, ducked the 
ice with his finger, and began to drink—slowly. 

“You can’t get ’em like this at home, Lew,” 
he said. 

“No, I guess not. It counts, I guess, when 
you've been in the business forty years.” 

Dyckman looked at the glasses and mir- 
rors which glittered behind the bar, at the 
bottles, at a small case of cigars and ciga- 
rettes, at two cheap American flags, crossed 
over each other, at a framed dollar bill. It was 
quiet, peaceful. ‘A swell place,’ he thought. 

“Been like summer to-day, hasn’t it?” Lew 
commented. 

“Yes, summer getting in its last lick, I 
guess.” In Dyckman’s glass was left only 
some ice and an orange peel. “Another, please, 
Lew,” he added. 

As Lew placed the drink on the bar the 
bell rang. Joe, sitting at a table across from the 
bar, rustled a newspaper as he got up. 

Dyckman wondered if it would be any one 
he knew. ‘Like to see some one to-night,’ he 
thought, and looked at his watch. Only twen- 
ty minutes had passed since he’d gone away 
trom Louise’s apartment. ‘Plenty of time yet,’ 
he thought. Now he heard steps on the stairs. 
When the door opened he looked around, 

then smiled and nodded. 
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Three men came into the barroom—men 
like Dyckman. 

“Hello, Fred, Beecham, John,” Dyckman 
greeted them. 

“Hello, Bob,” they answered. 

“Standing up to it?” one of them, the one 
Dyckman had called Beecham, asked. 

“Yes,” Dyckman said. “I’ve been all alone. 
Want to go in and sit down?” 

Beecham looked at the others. “All right?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, let’s,” one of them answered. 

They went into an adjoining room and sat 
about a small round table with a bow! of po- 
tato chips in its centre. 

“What are you drinking, Bob?” Beecham 
asked. 

“Old Fashioned.” 

“Good.” 

“Yes,” said Fred. 

The third of the arrivals, John, nodded his 
head. 

Joe, in a black sweater, stood by, tray in 
hand. “Four Old Fashioneds?” he asked. 

“That’s right,” Dyckman nodded. 

“It’s good to see you again, Bob,” Beecham 
said. 

“Yes, you’ve kept away from us all sum- 
mer,” John spoke up. 

“What’s the reason, Bob?” Fred asked. 

“Oh, I’ve been tied up.” 

“Not with work, surely?” 

“No,” Dyckman admitted. 

“Not been on the wagon, have you?” 

Dyckman smiled. “No, I’ve been playing 
around with some one I couldn’t bring here.” 

“Yes, thank God,” put in Beecham. “No 
women here.” 

“Well, and how’s it going now, Bob?” 
Fred went on. 

Dyckman shrugged his shoulders. 

Joe put the four drinks on the table. 

Beecham raised his glass. “Here’s how,” he 
said. 

When another round was ordered Dyck- 
man looked at his watch. It was five minutes 
to eleven, an hour now since he’d left Louise. 
He wondered at the rapid transition between 
the dulness he had felt as he sat in her apart- 
ment and his present enjoyment. ‘No hurry 
about going back,’ he thought. ‘Probably she’s 
not done yet.’ 

“Are you pretty busy now, Bob?” Beech- 
am asked. 

“Yes, beginning to be.” 

“Has the general depression slowed you up 
much?” 
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“Well, it’s hard to tell. Summer’s always 
slack with us anyway.” 

“There’s a swell case come into our office,” 
put in John. “It’s the tail end of that .. .” 
And the four talked a great deal of legal jar- 
gon ... and ordered another round of Old 
Fashioneds. 

When Dyckman took out his watch the 
next time it was going on midnight. Again 
he wondered at the quick passage of time. “I 
ought to keep a date,” he said, without con- 
viction, knowing he wasn’t ready to go, did- 
n’t want to leave yet. 

“A late date, Bob.” 

“No, Bob, you mustn’t.” 

“You’ve stayed away from Lew’s all sum- 
mer—and now you won’t stay and drink with 
us?” 

Again Joe brought four Old Fashioneds on 
his tray. 

Dyckman, as he listened to the others’ talk- 
ing, began to feel vague, irresponsible. When 
he looked at the time again it was five min- 
utes after midnight. “Will she still expect me?’ 
he wondered, and immediately, in his vague- 
ness, the idea of leaving went out of his mind. 

Again they ordered Old Fashioneds. 

“How about that date now?” Beecham ask- 
ed, putting his hand on Dyckman’s shoulder. 

Dyckman shrugged. “Don’t bring it up,” he 
said, and realized his voice was thick. ‘Louise 
has had plenty of my time this summer,’ he 
thought. Now he began to revel in a sense of 
defiance, of recalcitrance. 

It became hard for him to follow the others’ 
conversation. He began to feel sleepy. ‘I’m 
drunk,’ he thought, ‘and on a week-day night. 
That’s bad.’ The others saw it, too, he real- 
ized, when one asked, “How-long had you 
been at it before we came in, Bob?” 

“Some while,” he answered vaguely. 

“Do you have a lot of work to-morrow, 
Bob?” 

“I don’t think so—not much, anyhow.” 

“Tt’s caught you quick to-night, Bob.” 

“Yes—that’s because I felt stale—had to get 
a flatness out of my system.” 

“Shall we have another?” he heard one of 
the others asking. 

“No, not for me,” Dyckman spoke up, 
mumbling, scarcely aware of the others now. 

“No, let’s clear out,” said Beecham. 

Dyckman felt unsteady as he got up, then 
felt an arm in his. He heard them saying 
good night to Lew as they passed through 
the barroom . . . realized they were going 
down-stairs, himself stumbling, and Joe let- 
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ting them out . . . and Beecham’s voice, say- 
ing to the others, “I go his way, I'll take him 
along with me,” and to him, “I go by your 
place, Bob, come along” . . . and Beecham’s 
arm tight around him . . . and himself say- 
ing, “I ought’ve gone back to Louise’s” 

and Beecham laughing . . . and a taxi final- 
ly . . . and then the thought of his bed . . . 


and his wanting to reach it . . . lie init... . 
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Dyckman, without taking his eyes off the 
sheaf of papers on his desk, reached out and 
lifted the telephone receiver, cutting off ab- 
ruptly the sound of insistent burring. 

“Dyckman speaking,” he said, in a routine 
way. “Oh, hello!” His voice had changed 
tone. It was no longer professional, nor so- 
ciably easy; it was tense, edged. “Yes?” he 
went on, and paused. “I can’t. I’m sorry.” 
Pause. “Really, Louise, I can’t.” Pause. “But 
I’m terribly busy here now. I shan’t be through 
till all hours to-night. I'll be dead tired.” 
Again a pause, while he listened, fidgeting. 
“Yes, of course I must get supper, but I'll 
get it down here.” Pause. “But I'll be dead 
tired, Louise. I must go home.” Then sud- 
denly he raised his voice. “Hello! Hello, 
Louise?” He held the receiver at his ear, si- 
lent, slightly bewildered. “Hello!” he called 
again, listened, and hung up. 

For a few moments Dyckman stared at the 
papers which lay before him. Gradually the 
expression of bewilderment disappeared from 
his face. Now he shrugged his shoulders, got 
up and walked over to the window—a huge 
window through which was visible a great 
portion of New York Harbor. Hands in the 
pockets of his trousers, he stood and looked 
out. The harbor was active. Tugs smoked, go- 
ing swiftly alone, slowly with strings of barges 
in tow. Black-and-red, black-and-yellow 
freighters, low amidships, manned squatly 
powerfully with derricks, were passing in and 
out of the roadstead. A great passenger-liner 
was appearing out of the haze beyond the 
Statue of Liberty, coming from the South, 
the West, the East... . 

Dyckman stared at the activity and industry 
of the waters, felt the sense of vast distances 
implied in the coming and going of the ves- 
sels. “There’s lots in life,’ he thought, ‘lots 
in life.’ Again he shrugged his shoulders. ‘All 
right,’ he thought, -his mind dwelling on the 
dissension which had existed between Louise 
and him since the night, ten days ago now, 
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when he had gotten drunk and failed to re- 
turn to her apartment. ‘All right, if she wants 
that’—he heard again the sound of finality 
as she hung up the receiver—‘to be the end, 
I’m willing.’ He was staring through the win- 
dow, his eyes on the hazy horizon. “Yet it was 
nice,” he thought, in rapid, conflicting se- 
quence, ‘all through the summer. . . . Shall 
I call her back?’ He took out his watch. Five- 
thirty. He didn’t know if she had phoned 
him from the Guild or from her apartment. 
‘Well,’ he thought, ‘I can call her later at the 
apartment.’ He turned away from the win- 
dow, outside of which lay the world, and 
looked at his desk, at the thick sheaf of papers 
on which he had been working all day. “No, 
he thought, ‘I should let it go as it is. It’s got 
to end; it may as well be now.’ He felt that, if 
he could avoid calling her now, it would be 
the end. 

A knock sounded at the door. 

“Come in,” Dyckman called. 

It was an office boy. “Mr. Smythe asks if 
you'll come to conference now,” he said. 

“All right,” Dyckman answered. 

The door closed, and Dyckman was again 
alone. He glanced at his desk, at the sheaf of 
papers surrounded by huge legal volumes, all 
open. 

“Sets of work, too,’ he thought, and went 
toward the door. 


5 


Now it was late October. 

The leaves of the bushes and trees in 
Gramercy Park were yellow and red and 
brown. Many had fallen and lay on the 
ground, or were being carried rustling along 
it by the wind. The year was dying—the day 
was clear, cool, exhilarating. 

Dyckman was walking around Gramercy 
on his way up from the office. Yet he was un- 
aware of the park or of the autumn. His 
thoughts were upon himself. He was preoccu- 
pied with the confusion in his mind between 
a vast sense of relief that the affair with Louise 
was ended and a desolate sense of loneliness. 

‘It ended as it should, too, he thought, 
‘ended with dignity, just dragged off.’ Dyck- 
man hadn’t phoned her back, at the time of 
that call of hers at the office, and she hadn’t 
called him again. For a few days he had felt 
hurt—hurt in his conscience toward Louise, 
and, with emotional confusion, hurt because 
she hadn’t seemed to want him. After a week 
he was glad of the way it had worked out. 
Yet to-day he felt lonely. Unexpectedly he 





had finished his work at the office far ahead 
of schedule. The late afternoon, the evening, 
was clear. Yet he could think of no one he 
wanted to take supper with, no one he wanted 
to spend the evening with. He felt lonely, de- 
pressed, and tried to fight off the feeling. 
‘Hell!’ he thought. “Why should I be this way, 
after a summer like the past one’s been? God 
damn my nature! When I’m with a woman 
I want to be alone; when I’m alone I want to 
be with some one.’ “Hell!” he uttered, aloud, 
out of the depths of his self-indulgence. Then, 
startled at talking to himself on the street, he 
looked up ... and saw a woman standing 
on the pavement near him, smiling, holding 
out her hand toward him. 

“Hello, Bob Dyckman!” she said. 

Even as he reached out to take her hand he 
failed to recognize her. Then it came. “Jane 
Brooks,” he said, smiling. 

“So you didn’t know me?” she said, then 
smiled. “No wonder, moping along with your 
eyes on the ground—as if all the pain in the 
world were yours to-day.” 

Dyckman overcame his embarrassment. 
“It’s been so long since I’ve seen you.” Now 
he was looking keenly at her. “And you've 
changed so!” 

“Two years in Paris, you know.” Her eyes 
twinkled, sparkled. 

Dyckman noticed that they were blue, very 
blue; saw, too, the strands of blonde hair, very 
blonde hair, around the edge of her brown felt 
hat; saw, and admired, her brown tailored 
suit, her brown silk stockings, brown slippers. 

“You're autumnal,” he said courteously, 
admiringly. 

“You haven’t changed.” She laughed, her 
red lips curving beautifully—Dyckman 
thought—around glistening white teeth. “You 
always know what to say, don’t you?” 

Yet Dyckman felt that he scarcely did. “Are 
you in New York now?” he asked. Her skin, 
he noticed, was clear, milky white, except for 
the flush of her cheeks. 

“Yes, I’ve taken a studio here.” 

Dyckman’s mind, now, was busy picking 
up the scant past. He recalled that they had 
liked each other the few times they’d met, two 
years ago, just before she had sailed for abroad 
—to study—painting, wasn’t it? From Paris 
she had written him a few letters; he had an- 
swered her once. She had seemed so young 
then; now he realized that she was adult. 

She waved her hand, in its beige glove. “I’m 
just around the corner,” she said, “at 218 East 
24th.” 
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“Why, I’m at 240!” Dyckman said. Her 
eyes caught his. He felt a current of mutual 
liking pass between them. ‘She’s radiant,’ he 
thought. 

“Won’t you come in and see me some 
time?” she suggested. 

“Yes, I'd like to.” 

She put out her hand. “Now I must be 
going.” She smiled at him, lips and eyes smil- 
ing together. “You won’t forget? Since you’re 
so close.” 

“Of course not,” he said, and the sense of 
loneliness fell heavily upon him. “Which way 
are you going?” he asked, hoping he might 
hold her company longer. 

“The other way.” She smiled. 

“I’m sorry. I thought we might go on to- 
gether, or take tea?” 

“Oh, I should like to, only I’ve an engage- 
ment now.” 

Dyckman took her hand. “I’m very sorry.” 
He looked into her face, wondering with 
whom she had an engagement. 

“But I'll be home right after supper, early,” 
she was saying. “Won't you come in around 
nine, if you’re not busy?” 

“Yes, I’d like to. I want to hear about Paris, 
about all you did there.” 

“I learned to paint, I think.” 

“And to play, perhaps?” Dyckman looked 
quizzically at her. 

“Yes, that too, perhaps.” 

Again their eyes met, smiling at each other. 

“Tl stop in around nine,” he said. “You'll 
be there?” 

“You bet. Good-by.” 

“No, that sounds so final,” Dyckman said. 

“All right then, au revoir.” She smiled at 
him. 

“That’s better.” Dyckman lifted his hat, as 
she turned away. 

‘She’s lovely,’ he thought, as he went on 
around Gramercy. ‘So radiant, so gorgeously 
. . « fresh.’ Again he wondered whom her en- 
gagement was with, wondered if she had any 
one in her life just now. 

Dyckman’s mood had changed. The sense 
of loneliness was gone. Now he was aware of 
the park, of the autumn day. The drone of an 
airplane caught his ear. He looked up, and 
saw the machine, appearing tiny against the 
vastness of the blue sky. He paused, looking 
up, watching it. And then he felt as if he were 
looking at himself from up there, from away 
off among the clouds. The strange sense of 
distant perspective gave him a moment of in- 


tense analytical clarity. ‘Yes,’ he thought, ‘all 
my emotional relationships are only begin- 
nings, never completed developments.’ He saw 
them as promises which ended without ful- 
filment; saw his inability to develop any single 
emotional relationship fully, into a way of life. 
‘I need woman’s love,’ he thought, ‘yet I can’t 
adjust myself to it, to a state of mutual pos- 
session. I’m afraid of the years going out into 
the future with any one woman. Why? Be- 
cause’-—he felt as if he were attacking him- 
self—‘because I’d lose the chance of another 
beginning, of many other beginnings.’ For a 
tragic moment he saw himself as one who 
could enjoy only the bud, not the blossom, 
the bloom. 

Then it was gone, that moment of clarity, 
with the shutting out of his perspective as the 
airplane disappeared behind a fleecy white 
cloud. 

Dyckman shook his head, as one emerging 
from under water. ‘I ought to change, to 
stick,’ he thought—and a vision of the fresh, 
the new Jane Brooks interposed—but if I’m 
like that’-—he paused—‘that’s how I am,’ he 
finished. 

Now he went on, going out of his way to 
pass by 218 East 24th Street. Yes, he knew by 
sight that brownstone house. “Wonder which 
apartment she has?’ he thought, looking up 
at the face of the dwelling. . . . Walking on 
to his own place he marvelled at how that 
desolate sense of loneliness had fled from him. 
The idea of eating supper alone no longer 
seemed unpleasant. . . . A new person gave 
life such a wonderful zest! 

Going up-stairs he became aware of the 
ringing of a telephone. It rang and rang. 
Dyckman thought how pathetically poignant 
it was, that unanswered ringing. It sounded 
a poetic sensitivity in him—the ringing— 
which the meeting of Gramercry Park en- 
abled him to express. ‘A soul crying out for a 
soul it can’t reach,’ he thought. As he mount- 
ed the stairs, reached his own floor, the ring- 
ing sounded louder. With surprise he real- 
ized it was his phone. Hurriedly he unlocked 
his door—and the ringing ceased. Yet he went 
to the apparatus and lifted the receiver. 

“Number, please,” he heard. 

“My phone was ringing,” he told the oper- 
ator. 

“I’m sorry, the party’s gone now.” 

Dyckman hung up. ‘I wonder,’ he thought, 
‘if that could have been . . .?’ He failed to 
add the name, even in thought. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 








«@ gcorTAL Man” is the third piece of literary 
M work by James B. Wharton. Leaving col- 
lege to enlist in the United States Army, he was 
wounded after a year’s service. When the war 
was over, he took to reporting, later became as- 
sistant dramatic critic on the Philadelphia Pudlic 
Ledger, and for four years acted as correspondent 
in Germany and France for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. In 1925 he accompanied 
Amundsen into the Arctic and his stories of the 
trip were printed on three continents. He signed 
a contract with Queen Marie for her exclusive 
journalistic output during her tour of the United 
States. In 1927 while living in Austria he wrote 
“Squad,” his first novel. “Marsh Wife” was his 
second. He has deserted journalism, but his home 
is still near New York. He likes to be alone, to 
walk, to chop wood. 


Howard Mumford Jones returned to his na- 
tive State last fall when he became Professor of 
English at the University of Michigan. With a 
degree from Wisconsin (1914) and one from the 
University of Chicago (1916), Professor Jones 
went to Texas to teach in the State University for 
six years, and from there to the University of 
North Carolina. He is the author of several 
books, translator of Heine’s poems, lecturer, and 
contributor to the magazines. 


Juanita Tanner’s other articles in ScriBNER’s 
have been “Demoniac Possession” and “Came the 
Millennial Dawn.” In the present article she 
classifies a new species of young man, the resuit 
of a new environment. She is a New York writer. 


The Right Honorable H. A. L. Fisher in 1925 
became Warden of New College, Oxford, the 
school from which he began his brilliant career 
forty years ago. His activities have had largely to 
do with educational matters—president of the 
Board of Education for four years, Lowell lec- 
turer, etc—but he also has been trustee of the 
British Museum, British delegate to the League 
of Nations, and member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Public Services of India. He has had 
published some dozen histories, several of which 
deal with the Napoleonic era. 


Bernice Kenyon (Mrs. Walter Gilkyson) is 
a regular contributor to Scripner’s. She is pre- 
paring a volume of verse for publication. The 
Gilkysons’ home is in Southern Pines, N. C. 


William Faulkner’s stories are written in a 
shed behind the electric-light furnace into which 
he spends his nights shovelling coal. “As I Lay 
Dying,” his second novel recently published, will 
be followed by “Sanctuary” this spring. He lives 
in Oxford, Miss., and just try to get him to write 
a letter. 


This is the first appearance in Scripner’s of 
Orth Cary, whose home is in Birmingham, Ala. 


Dudley C. Lunt, practising lawyer in Wil- 
mington, Del., interrupted his education—which 
eventually included Yale College and Harvard 
Law School—to serve two and a half years as an 
officer in the United States Naval Air Forces, 
both in this country and abroad. His articles have 
appeared in World’s Work, The American Mer- 
cury, Books, and Scrisner’s (“The Rising Tide 
of Prohibition,” June, 1930). 


Sophie Kerr’s stories have appeared in many 
magazines, perhaps principally in The Woman's 
Home Companion, of which she was managing 
editor at one time. Beginning as the editor of a 
woman’s page on a Pittsburgh paper, she has re- 
mained essentially a woman’s author. Her home 
is New York City. 


Norman Thomas is perhaps the best known of 
American Socialists. Emerging from his latest 
unsuccessful political candidacy (for Congress 
from a Brooklyn district), Doctor Thomas con- 
tinues his criticism of the times. He is a contribut- 
ing editor of The World To-morrow, which he 
founded and edited for three years, The Nation, 
of which he has been associate editor, and The 
New Leader. 


Next to collecting curiosities, Thomas Beer 
loves to prick fat balloons, especially balloons of 
conceit or presumption. “A Little Exam” has a 
nice point. . . . In May of last year Mr. Beer’s 
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encyclopedic review of the past decade called 
“Toward Sunrise” was printed in ScriBNEr’s. He 
is a biographer of men and periods. 


Maxim Gorki, Russian novelist and dramatist, 
lives in Sorrento, Italy. Born in 1868, his youth 
was a succession of humble jobs, peddler, scul- 
lery-boy, and so on. He used the knowledge 
thus gained of the lower classes in some of his 
finest writing. His latest novel, “Bystander,” was 
a choice of the Literary Guild a few months ago. 


Conrad Aiken prefers to write poetry, but he 
was spurred to write one of his infrequent ar- 
ticles to explain his probably permanent resi- 
dence in England. The latest volume of the Pulit- 
zer prize winner in poetry is “John Deth and 
Other Poems.” 
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Robert Morris Burtt, born in the United States, 
spent most of his boyhood in South China with 
his missionary father. In 1917 he went to France, 
learned to fly in record time (from a French i in- 
structor whose English was limited to “Cigarette, 
pleez,” which matched his own, “Encore de 
vin”), and was sent up to the 28th Pursuit 
Squadron “to see how many Huns I could knock 
out of the sky.” Since the war he has spent his 
time in seeing how many planes and passengers 
he could put into the sky, building confidence in 
the air in place of fear. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert, graduate of Smith 
College and connected with the Harriet Monroe 
group in Chicago, lives in Moline, Ill. Her third 
book of poetry was “The King With Three 
Faces,” lyrics of a sharp and vital quality. 


What You Think About It 


W: regret that it is still not possible to an- 


nounce the winner of the $5,000 contest. 
The first reading of the 1,672 manuscripts sub- 
mitted has just been finished as this is written, 
November 10. Approximately one thousand 
manuscripts came in during the last weeks of 
the contest and eight readers have been working 
on them since. The magnitude of the task of giv- 
ing a careful, painstaking reading to that many 
manuscripts, each ranging around 25,000 words, 
need not be pointed out. In addition, promising 
manuscripts have at least four or five readings to 
test their availability. If accepted they then go to 
the final judges. We are hopeful that a decision 
may be reached in time for announcement in the 
February issue. 


PRAISE FOR MR. WALDMAN 


Henry Elmer Barnes, writing in the Scripps- 
Howard papers, had the following to say about 
Milton Waldman’s article, “If Booth Had Missed 
Lincoln,” which created a great deal of discus- 
sion: 


Unquestionably one of the chief sources of stimulating 
historical information today is the periodical press. Here 
we find a sprightly historical prose far more original and 
independent than the contents of most formal historical 
treatises. Among such articles the most striking and sig- 
nificant one which has come to the writer’s attention in 
the last year or so is Milton Waldman’s discussion of what 
would have happened if Booth had missed Lincoln. This 
occurs in ScRIBNER’s MaGazinE for November. 


EINSTEIN 


The appearance of Doctor Poor’s article chal- 
lenging the Einstein theory coincided with the 
dinner in London in honor of Doctor Einstein at 
which George Bernard Shaw called Einstein the 
greatest man of our time and one of eight great- 
est men of all history. This did not prevent—it 
may even have augmented—wide critical and 
popular discussion on the basis of Doctor Poor's 


paper. 


Professor R. G. Aitken, director of Lick Ob- 
servatory, California, took exception to Profes 
sor Poor’s article in the following letter: 


Permit me to comment briefly upon the article by Pro- 
fessor Charles Lane Poor entitled “What Einstein Really 
Did,” which was published in the November 1930 nun- 
ber of ScripNER’s MacazineE. It is not at all surprising that 
Professor Poor should write the article for in the main tt 
simply reiterates his personal views on the theory of rela- 
tivity, and on the work done to test certain predictions 
based upon it; views that are well known to physicists 
and astronomers and that are accorded the weight they 
deserve. I must confess to disappointment, however, that 
ScriBNER’s MacazineE should publish an article which 's 
so full of misleading statements and half truths and which 
reflects so unfairly upon the work of prominent scientific 
men. 

To take up these items in detail would require an art 
cle rather than a letter, and I shall therefore content my- 
self with a comment upon Professor Poor's statements 
concerning the procedure of Lick Observatory astronome!s 
in making and reducing their observations at the totil 
eclipse of the Suna at Wallal, Australia, in September, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Look ¢Athead 


WV enjoy a good laugh at their child- 
hood fears. One confesses he was 
afraid of the bogeyman, another was afraid 
of the dark, the next was always afraid of 


a policeman. They laugh about those old 
fears now. 


Last year some of the grown-up 
children who had not studied too 
closely the history of business 
throughout the ages, and more es- 
pecially the history of the United 
States, were frankly scared at the 
abrupt interruption of boom times. 


Business depressions have always 
followed widespread, reckless spec- 
ulation. The readjustment period is 
a trying time for even the wisest 
and most stout-hearted. 


But while the United States has 
been in the doldrums again and 
again, a review of its history should 
make even the most pessimistic per- 
son optimistic. The prosperity which 
follows hard times comes sounder 


F 
% 


> 2. 


© 1930 m. 1. 1. co. 


and stronger and the country keeps on 
growing richer. 


It is no more sensible to worry over 

gloomy predictions concerning the busi- 

ness future than it was to worry about 
the bogeyman. 


From the time the country was 
founded, men have worried about 
its future and the ever-increasing 
scale of wages. John Jay, the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, was disturbed 
by the growing cost of living in 
1784. He wrote,““Wages of mechan- 
ics and labourers which are very 
extravagant”, at a time when skilled 
mechanics were paid sixty cents a 
day and laborers thirty-nine cents. 


The history of panics and business 
depressions followed by mounting 
levels of prosperity, with higher 
wages and shorter working hours, is 
worth reading. TheMetropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will be glad to 
send free a copy of “The Develop- 
ment of Prosperity in America.” 
Ask for Booklet 131-S. 


METROPOLITAN Liss INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ NN 
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(Continued from page 26) 


1922. In substance, Professor Poor asserts that Campbell 
and Trumpler assumed the effect (light deflection at the 
Sun’s limb) which they sought to prove, utilized “slightly 
less than 50% of the data,” and did not investigate the 
effect of abnormal refraction, which, he claims, would in- 
validate their conclusions. Do not these statements, if cor- 
rect, reflect seriously upon the good faith and the com- 
petence of the two astronomers named? 

As a matter of fact the statements have no merit what- 
ever. They are not even new. Professor Poor made the 
same charges in a paper printed in Popular Astronomy 
(Vol. 37, p 355, 1929) which, by the courtesy of the 
editors, was sent to the Lick Observatory prior to publi- 
cation. Dr. Trumpler’s reply (page 359 in the same pub- 
lication) completely refuted Professor Poor’s arguments 
and statements, and was not answered by him. This is an 
incident to which Professor Poor is careful to make no 
reference in his present paper, presented to readers who, 
for the most part, could have no knowledge of it. 

Further comment is unnecessary. 

R. G. AITKEN. 


PROFESSOR POOR’S REPLY 


Professor Poor replied to Professor Aitken as 
follows: 


Professor Aitken states that I made three specific and 
fundamental errors in my criticism of the work of his 
colleague in measuring and reducing the eclipse plates. 
And he further claims that these three errors of mine 
were so fully exposed and refuted by Professor Trumpler 
in the 1929 June-July number of Popular Astronomy that 
I have never been able to answer him, or to offer evi- 
dence in rebuttal. The three points in which I erred are, 
according to Aitken:— 

1. That Trumpler assumed the effect of light deflec- 
tion which he sought to prove:—i. e., that he incorporated 
into his calculations the Einstein law which he set out to 
prove. 

2. That in his work and calculations Trumpler utilized 
“slightly less than 50°% of the data.” 

3. That Trumpler did not investigate the effects of 
abnormal refractions upon the photographed positions of 
the eclipse stars. 

To these four specific statements may I offer the follow- 
ing equally clear and specific answers:— 

1. That Trumpler did in fact assume the Einstein ef- 
fect and write it into his calculations is made unmistaka- 
bly clear by the following sentence on pake 150 of Lick 
Observatory Bulletin, 397:— 

“Assuming with Einstein that the light deflections are 
inversely proportional to the stars’ angular distances from 
the Sun's center, we can determine for every plate the 
light deflection at the Sun’s limb (8) and the additional 
scale correction (@) to be applied to our measures.” 

A somewhat similar statement but with the word 
“adopting” instead of “assuming” is in Bulletin 346. With 
the aid of these assumptions Trumpler proceeds to find the 
scale for reducing his measures and for finding the sup- 
posed outward displacements of the stars. No amount of 
vague explanations and elaborate refutations can explain 
away these quotations. In the original papers Trumpler 
thus specifically states that he “assumed” the very law the 
costly expedition was formed to test. 

2. That Trumpler did in fact utilize “less than 50% of 
the data” is shown by the following quotation from Lick 
Observatory Bulletin 397:— 

“A first survey of the 5-foot camera eclipse plates was 
made during the search le intramercurial plates; about 
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550 stars were noted and charted. For the study of the 
light deflections it seemed sufficient to measure only 4 
limited number of the best images, and a program of 147 
stars was drawn up according to the following rules:” 

These arbitrary rules refer to the methods of selecting 
the stars to be measured in different portions of the eclipse 
field, or on different portions of the various plates. Fj- 
nally 145 stars only were so selected. 

Further, that Trumpler utilized only about one-half of 
the actual measured data obtained from this limited num. 
ber of stars is clearly shown by the formula printed on 
page 150 of Bulletin 397 and by the measured displace. 
ments of the individual stars as tabulated in that paper 
According to Einstein each star should have been dis- 
placed directly away from the sun; but the “observed djs- 
placements” as given in Table of Trumpler’s paper 
show that each and every star was displaced sidewise as 
well as away from the sun. In many cases this s 
displacement was far larger than that in the predicted 
Einstein direction. Trumpler dismisses all such sidewise 
displacements as being accidental errors of measurement: 
but retains the outward measures as being real effects, and 
he uses such outward measures and such measures onl 
in his investigation and calculation. The total sum of such 
discarded sidewise displacements is very nearly equal to 
the total sum of the outward displacements, which were 
retained. 

Trumpler thus measured less than one half of the 
available star images on his plates, and then utilized on! 
about one half of his actual measured data. 

3. Aitken’s statement in regard to some supposed as- 
sertion of mine that Trumpler did not investigate the ef- 
fects of abnormal refraction is directly contrary to facts. 
In my original review of Trumpler’s work and in my 
article now under discussion I made many references to 
Trumpler’s investigation. This purely theoretical investi- 
gation, however, was made six years after the eclipse and 
was based upon hypothetical conditions; upon what 
Trumpler thought the temperatures and pressures of the 
atmosphere ought to have been. My criticism was that no 
effective checks or controls were used at the time of the 
eclipse to eliminate the effects of temperature changes 
upon the instruments, or to determine the possible effects 
of abnormal refractions. Belated guesses in 1928 as to 
changes in temperature and pressure of the air during th 
eclipse cannot repair the failure to obtain actual records 
of sensitive thermometers and barometers at Wallal in 
September 1922. 

As to Aitken’s charge that I have never replied t 
Trumpler: 

My review of Lick Observatory Bulletin 397 was x- 
cepted by the editor of Popular Astronomy, and with mj 
consent was shown before publication to Trumpler so he 
might have an opportunity to reply. This he did, and the 
editor stipulated that my review and Trumpler’s reply 
constituted all the space he would devote to that particu- 
lar subject. This was known in advance. 

But if I did not reply to Trumpler in Popular Astrono- 
my for this reason, I very fully replied to him in a paper 
I was invited to read at the annual meeting of the Opt- 
cal Society of America at Cornell on October 25, 1929. In 
this paper I made a complete analysis of Trumplers 
many papers and the original Lick Observatory reports 
My paper was afterwards reprinted in the Journal of the 
Optical Society of America (vol. 20, no. 4). A draft of a 
paragraph referring to one phase of Trumpler’s work 
was sent Director Aitken before publication and reprints 
of the article were sent him and other astronomers of the 
Lick Gesevenny after it appeared in the Journal. 

Cuarves Lane Poor. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Familiar C omplaint 


oF MAaTERFAMILIAS 


ERHAPS women have unusually 
sensitive olfactory nerves. Cer- 
tainly one thing that distresses 
them greatly is to detect a faintly 
musty odor in newly-washed clothes. 

To these distressed women, we sug- 
gest: Have your clothes washed with 
Fels-Naptha! Your nose will tell you 
what a difference the use of the big 
golden bar can make. 

The reason is that Fels-Naptha gets 
all the dirt out. The clothes not only 
look clean—white-clean—but they 
have that fresh, May-morning smell 
that only the most beautifully washed 
clothes ever have. Your things last 
longer, too. For Fels-Naptha does its 
work so thoroughly that no hard rub- 
bing is needed. 

Fels-Naptha gives this valuable ex- 
tra help in washing because it is two 
cleaners instead of one. It is unusu- 
ally good soap and plenty of naptha. 
Working hand-in-hand, these two 
cleaners loosen dirt and wash it away, 
quickly, easily. 

Fels-Naptha adapts itself readily to 


any environment—to hot, lukewarm 
or cool water; to washing machine or 
tub. Put Fels-Naptha on tomorrow’s 
grocery order—see what its extra help 
can do for your family wash. We prom- 
ise you that the smell of the clothes 
will cease to be a complaint and be- 
come a delight! 


SPECIAL OFFER—Whether you have been 
using Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we'll be glad to 
send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample 
bar. Many women who chip Fels-Naptha 
Soap into their washing machines, tubs or 
basins find the chipper handier than using 
a knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, 
you can make fresh, golden soap chips (that 
contain plenty of naptha!) just as you need 
them. Mail coupon, with 4 cents in stamps en- 
closed to help cover postage, and we'll send 
you the chipper and sample bar without fur- 


ther cost. Here’s the coupon—mail it now! 
© 1931, Feisaco. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa, —a.8.1-31 
Send me a Fels-Naptha sample with handy Fels-Naptha 
Chipper offered in this advertisement. I enclose four 
cents in stamps to help cover postage. 


Name 





Street. 





City. State 





Fill in completely — print your name and address 
. 
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(Continued from page 28) standard. As always seems to happen, Mr. Bur. 
BEST SHORT STORIES nett was winning a new honor at about the tj 
. ang time 

The O. Henry Memorial stories for 1930 in- his ScRIBNER'S story appeared. He shared first 
cluded three from Scripner’s: “Herself”? by PFZ€ in the 1930 O. Henry Memorial short-story 
Katharine Newlin Burt; “A Man of the World” award. There was a wide variety of reactions to 
by John Held, Jr.; and “A Matter of Standards” Hard Wood. 
by Julian Street. It is interesting to note that the _ A graphic picture of actual life with the baser emo. 
first two on publication in the magazine stirred _ tions in the ascendancy, the utter sordidness of the entix 
much opposition from readers who objected to _ Plot being redeemed by the fine and sturdy qualities of the 
he; be major characters.—Mkrs. Jessie E. Dopce, 724 Boulevard, 
their mora tone. oe - : . Ashland, Oregon. 

Walter Gilkyson’s “Blue Sky” was included in 
Edward J. O’Brien’s collection. Mr. O’Brien, . 9 = elements of greatness.—Jessie KENNEDY Swett 

: : ‘olby, Kansas. 

prophesying the new trend of short stories as ’ 

coming from the Middle West, singled out Scris- Built upon a theme that lacks originality the author’ 

NER’s as the only one of the general magazines art lifts it out of the category of triteness and makes of it 

f “th ind h lands.” a big story—Miss TERRELL Tatum, 408 East Fifth , 

aware of “the new wind on the uplands. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THE MOVIES : By writing in the “American tongue,” Mr. Burnett 
, creates a restrained beauty which makes for sympathy 

There was no room last month for mention toward every person in the story—Hupson Macoons, 23 
of the comment on Mr. Lorentz’s “Moral Racke- Margery Road, Welland, Ont. 

. .- bd ” 

teering in the Movies. He has molded not one but eight characters who are 9 
Francis C. Uridge, 325 N. Macomb Street, _ real that we see them move, breathe and speak as human, 

Monroe, Mich., writes: —Vivian Ennis, Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. 
What gets the blood up to boiling point is that there Not mere mushroom reading. . . . It is itself “hard 

is nothing legal, nothing legitimate, nothing authentic wood. —Rutu E. Brake, 807 Garfield Ave., Marietta 

in the majority of this censorship. Self-appointed guard- Ohio. 

ians of public morals again! And what legality there is in ‘ , : 

censorship which fails to give any specific definition of Well handled, well developed. . . . But one thing one 

“obscenity” and “immorality.” Petty officials are left to wonders about in this series—the tragic note throughout 

use their own judgment as to what is and what is not -_ bg gees Marvin Wesster, 1921 Kalorama 

good for public consumption. » N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth McCullough Bray, Oskaloosa, Ia., ee pure and simple. . . . The sort of thig 
however, urges the present movie censorship as '<, MYCE CATS One —ULApYS & Seam, 9 Pate 
» urg Pp , nip Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
ideal for all the arts, on the basis that movie cen- 
sorship happens before the damage is done rather Lacks culture, moral and religious tone—H. 6 
than after. Mrs. Bray writes: Weaver, 312 E. Wildwood Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

It occurs to me that a National Board of Review, rep- If I were contest editor, I should look up from the las 
resenting various organizations and sponsored by an as- word of Hard Wood” to exclaim “Superb No, | 
sociation of reputable publishing houses, might, by pass- Wouldn't, though. There are many vivid American equi: § 
ing on tentatively accepted book manuscripts, render a lents & that high-hat word. One of them is—“Thats 
real service: in this way a decision could be given before the _stuff!""——Grorce MuiLorapovitcH-SHapovaLorf, > 
publication. Flight Captain of the Ex-Imperial Russian Air Force, 59! 

Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
THE HEBREW ADVANTAGE = 
Why drag in.a war?—ELEanor Hint, 3 Hillside Ave 

Charles Hall Perry’s article on the Hebrew Winchester, Mass. 

Adv was greeted i i is S. ; , 

"es ei New BY - in this way by Morris S He was caught in the toils of fate and, like Hamlet 
azaron O ew IOrk: cried: “Oh, cursed spite that ever I was born to st !! 
Your article in the current ScriBNER’s has just amazed right!”"—Marie Watson SMALL, 4942 Live Oak St 

me. It is a simple thing to understand another point of Dallas, Texas. 

view intellectually; it is an extremely difficult and rare a 

thing to apprehend it emotionally. You have done this. I The author makes shrewd use of contrast. The ‘te G 

do not congratulate you—it is too trite. 1 merely want to  SWeetness of the countryside, the ugly turbulence ot Os 

extend the hand of fellowship and I should like to grasp dwellers therein. —Exizanetn Wiswatt Kerr, 1811 Lye 
that hand in person sometime as soon as opportunity 40m Road, San Diego, Calif. 

— A. man’s tal Seeing life through the eyes ¢fg ‘ON 

mans tale. . . . Seeing life through the eyes 
HARD WOOD Burnett, with all his keen analysis, his sympathetic Ut Car 


. derstanding and his philosophic elimination of prejudi 
The comments in the reader contest on W. R. will clear the reader’s vision and quicken his humanit). 


Burnett’s “Hard Wood” were up to the usual —Bessre CatpweLt Jacoss, Marfa, Presidio Co. Tas | 
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Banking that Meets the Requirements 
of Your Business 


F you feel that a bank to serve your organization ade- 
quately should have, in addition to ample financial 
facilities, a knowledge of the special requirements of your 
business, we invite you to consider the advantages of an 
account with the Guaranty Trust Company. 

We number among our depositors leading concerns in 
every major line of industry. Our official staff is so organized 
that each commercial account has the personal attention of 
one or more officers familiar with the business and experi- 
enced in utilizing our facilities and contacts to the best 
possible advantage in the depositor’s service. 

We are always glad to discuss our banking codperation 
in detail with interested executives. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Capitat, Surptus AND Unoiviveo Prorits more THAN $295,000,000 


© G. T. co. OF N. ¥. 1930 


























Is Depression a transient thing or are we going to have it 
with us permanently? What are the prospects for 1931? 





—————__ 


Business Recovery in the Machine Age 
BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


Wee will the year 1931 bring forth for busi- 


ness? A few days after this issue of Scris- 
NER’s MacazinE reaches its readers we should 
have some light on that question—as much light 
as our best forecasters can provide—for the news- 
papers will doubtless follow their interesting cus- 
tom of publishing New Year’s surveys prepared 
by corporation heads, bankers, and economists, 
discussing probable changes in the business 
scene. 

These surveys will deserve respectful attention, 
in spite of the fact that some of the forecasting 
guild brought discredit on their profession by 
their complete failure to judge accurately the du- 
ration and severity of the business depression into 
which the country plunged in the autumn of 
1929. If these predictions which failed to make 
good are closely examined, it will be found that 
in most cases they erred in being too specific. A 
professor of economics, before security values had 
declined one-half of the distance toward their 
subsequent abject level, asserted that stock prices 
were not too high and that there would “not be 
anything in the nature of a crash.” The bulletin 
of a great bank expressed the belief, each month 
since last May, that business was either at that 
moment resting on the bottom of the depression 
curve or was turning the corner. (Just what com- 
bination of economic factors is to be accepted as 
an index demarking the bottom or the corner? ) 
The efforts of high government officials to call 
the turn have, of course, not escaped sarcastic 
comment. 

Even with the aid of the most elaborate statis- 
tical machinery which has ever existed, the art of 
reading the economic future has not reached a 
point where it can deal surely with definite quan- 
tities or dates. One of New York’s most highly 
regarded bankers, who was persistently “right” 
in predicting a disastrous break in the stock mar- 
ket, was “right” more than a year ahead of time. 
His knowledge of security values, of overstimu- 
lated business and of credit strain told him that a 
smash was inevitable. What he could not gauge 
—what no one could gauge—was the depth and 
intensity of the popular mania which carried the 
speculation on and on to its ultimate heights of 


folly. 
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It ought to be possible to come closer to the 
mark in predicting a business recovery, after six- 
teen months of depression. The forecaster can 
then deal more in fixed quantities like dollars, 
tons and barrels, and less in the variable and up. 
certain quantity of popular emotion, which may 
run to any extremes in a bull market, so long 
as the banks will lend money. If the head of a 
steel company finds that orders on his books are 
increasing and that his brother steelmasters are 
having the same experience, he is justified in say- 
ing that business is picking up. When a banker 
finds that his customers are able to pay off long. 
standing loans, he has a fact to go on instead of 
a theory. That is why, I think, the coming New 
Year’s forecasts by business men will repay care. 
ful reading, even though they are qualified and 
guarded as to the extent and duration of any 
recovery which they may discover on the horizon. 

Of one thing we may be,as sure as we can be 
of any development that lies in the future. Bus- 
ness will recover. Such'a: statement may sound 
superfluous to most people, but the opposite thesis 
—that business will not recover, beyond a poss 
ble temporary upward reaction—has been seti- 
ously maintained by a number of economic think- 
ers. Their main, contention is that the industrial 
world, due to labor-saving machinery, has entered 
upon an era of permanent overproduction. Goods 
will multiply faster than the ability to buy them. 
Unemployment will grow steadily worse. Large 
masses of the population will lack purchasing 
power, and business will be chronically depressed. 

Probably no one would object to calling this 
condition a new era—the era of a machine-made 
glut of commodities. Just a short time ago we 
had a new era of a different sort presented to our 
imaginations. It was an era of unbroken prosper- 
ty. The old laws about overproduction, inflation, 
and solid investment values were to be repealed 
and, thanks to the machine, we were even it 
vited to contemplate the day when poverty would 
disappear from the face of the earth. 

I mention this recently prevalent theory, not 
with any intention of scoffing at those who ac 
cepted it, but to point to the fact that, if the 
prosperity of 1929 proved to be, after all, just the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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PIONEERS STILL 
T; 


its eightieth year. Service limitedin 
1852 to fearless users of gas in Ithaca, 


New York, has spread to 1,425,000 cus- 


HE Associated System has begun 


tomers in 2,500 communities. 


This pioneer spirit built at Roches- 
ter, New York, an electric station ante- 
dating Edison’s famous plant. That 
this spirit persists is seen in the new 
Gilbert station, New Jersey, an out- 
standing high pressure station in this 
country, and in the Saluda project in 
South Carolina, one of the greatest 
hydro-electric developments in the 
world. 


















An Early Associated System Gas Plant 


To invest or for information, write to 
Associated Gas and 
Electric System 
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old-fashioned brand of prosperity, there is reason 
to believe that the ensuing depression which it 
generated is nothing more than the old-fashioned 
brand of depression and will come to an end in 
the usual manner. The alleged dawn of two new 
eras within eighteen months places a heavy strain 
on one’s credulity, and when one of them proves 
fictitious—well, the temptation to be skeptical 
about the other is irresistible. 

Not that the revolution which is taking place 
in the world’s productive methods has not seri- 
ously deranged the old order. Not that it does 
not present a multitude of problems which cry 
for solution. The industrial revolution which set 
in about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
whereby production was shifted from the small 
shop powered by muscle to the factory powered 
by steam, brought bitter distress, injustice, and a 
swarm of social ills, yet by accepted standards the 
end result was a clear gain. One brand of human 
ingenuity invented new tools, another brand dis- 
covered how to use them for increased social 
good. Unless the second type of ingenuity is be- 
coming atrophied, that experience ought to repeat 
itself. 

Continued overproduction, it seems to me, is as 
illogical a concept as continued borrowing at the 
bank without putting up additional collateral. 
There are inherent limits to both activities. In the 
case of overproduction the limit is simply this, 
that eventually profit or the hope of profit dis- 
appears, and accumulated capital with it. Some- 
times the cut, enforced by the profit motive, is 
swift, as witness the reduction in automobile out- 
put from 5,350,000 in 1929 to an estimated total 
of 3,350,000 in 1930. Sometimes the process of 
curtailment is slow. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont 
recently pointed out that under the existing com- 
petitive system every manufacturer feels com- 
pelled to duplicate the equipment of his rival. 
More than that, a great number of manufacturers 
obey the urge to equip themselves to produce 
articles which complement the things they are 
already making. The ink manufacturer turns out 
fountain pens, the pen manufacturer makes ink, 
the copper company produces brass pipe and 
copper shingles, and so on, in the relentless strug- 
gle for the consumer’s dollar. Plants are dupli- 
cated to catch hoped-for profits. 

But the process cannot go on if the consumer’s 
dollar is not forthcoming. The multiplication of 
goods, increasingly unsalable, eventually brings 
the selling price below cost. An operating deficit 
makes its appearance on the balance sheet, to be 
met out of accumulated surplus. Many American 
corporations have enormous surpluses and could 





stand this sort of punishment fora long time. But 
how long will the stockholders stand by and see 
their property dwindle before they demand that 
the business be liquidated, or that corrective mea. 
sures be taken? 

It seems generally agreed that one of the dis. 
tinguishing ills of the business depression which 
began in 1929 has been an uneven distribution of 
purchasing power throughout the world, in an 
age which increasingly depends on world mar- 
kets to absorb its commodity output. This has 
shown itself, in its most aggravated form, in the 
so-called outlying countries, those situated out. 
side of the charmed circle of the machine-using 
nations which occupy the area of western Europe 
and of North America above the Rio Grande. 
These newer countries are generally lumped to- 
gether, for purposes of discussion, as the raw ma- 
terials producers—ignoring the fact that the 
United States outranks nearly every one of them 
as a producer of wheat, cotton, copper, and oil. 

It is here that overproduction has appeared in 
its most troublesome form. The stock in trade of 
these nations in the world’s markets consists of 
a relatively few commodities, compared with the 
multitude of machine-made products. They are 
the purveyors of those intermediate goods which 
the manufacturing countries make up into use- 
ful articles. Lacking accumulated capital and a 
thoroughly industrialized economy, they have 
sought to exchange their raw products for what 
they wished to import from abroad. Like mos 
other human beings, they mortgaged their future 
to a greater or less degree and borrowed money 
from the capital-lending centres, interest and 
principal to be paid with the proceeds of their 
wheat, oil, copper, wool, and other fruits of field, 
mine, and cattle range. 

Just why these countries have produced so 
much more than could be sold at a price above 
cost, is not always clear. Most of them, during 
the World War, expanded their productive plant 
to a degree calculated to provide for the needs of 
warring Europe, which could no longer feed or 
clothe itself. Later, government or private credit 
was invoked to set up price-control schemes de- 
signed to hold the surplus from the market to 
await a better price, with the result that pro 
ducers expanded their output still further for the 
sake of larger profits. Even in 1929 the policy o 
increased production was pushed. Mr. Lamont, 
whose views I have referred to above, has esti 
mated the increase in 1929 over 1928, for vat 
ous basic commodities, as follows: Cotton, 82 
per cent; sugar, 6.2; rubber, 20.1; copper, 849; 
petroleum, 10.5; pig iron, 11.6. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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(Continued from page 36) 

Not all our recent troubles, by any means, arose 
from the fact that Australia, South America, 
et cetera, bought less of our goods. We had a 
home-made depression of large proportions. For 
that reason it seems not improbable that we may 
enjoy a sort of home-made recovery, even if the 
outlying countries fail to solve their problems as 
promptly as could be wished. But the cleavage be- 
tween the manufacturing nations and the raw 
materials producers is striking. The world is half 
machine, half something else. That fact may not 
have great significance for business in 1931, but 
it is likely to play an increasing part—for pros- 
perity, let us hope—in the years that follow, as 
machinery and machine processes are gradually 
adopted in the distant quarters of the earth. 
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Relic and Mi ght 


A Fitting Biography of the Great Eliot—Lawrence’s Last Novel— 
Two More Contributions to the Prohibition Evil. 


BY R. E. SHERWOOD 


Cuar.es W. Extot, sy Henry JAMEs. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $10. 


It is impossible for your reviewer to consider 
with the requisite critical detachment this biogra- 
phy of Charles William Eliot, admirably written 
by the bearer of a distinguished name, Henry 
James. For as I read the address that Eliot de- 
livered in 1869 on the occasion of his inaugura- 
tion as president of Harvard, and his remarks 
fifty-five years later on the celebration of his nine- 
tieth birthday, I am filled with the same juvenile 
emotion of pride that I experienced when, as a 
freshman, I saw Harvard humble Yale by a score 
of 36 to o. Knowing that I was a Harvard man, 
I considered myself a participant in that great tri- 
umph, even though I was sitting in Row X, Por- 
tal 3, at the time, and was also on probation; and, 
similarly, as a Harvard man, I feel privileged to 
share in the glory that was Eliot. (Such is the 
force of that ancient quality known as “Harvard 
indifference.” ) 

Eliot’s inauguration was attended by the 
more imposing of the Cantabrigians, including 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, Ralph Waldo Emerson and others with 
names like Dana, Peabody, Storer, Saltonstall, 
Lyman, and Ticknor. Some of them were afraid 
that he might be too radical; others that he might 
not be radical enough. The fears of the first group 
were justified. Eliot upset the apple cart of tradi- 
tional classical education. He believed that young 
men should be given liberty to choose what they 
should study. He considered that his most im- 
portant task was to establish in Cambridge “an 
atmosphere of intellectual freedom,” which “is 
the native air of literature and science.” He dedi- 
cated himself to that purpose. 

Very few promises, uttered by incoming execu- 
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tives in the first flush of newly assumed authority, 
have been so satisfactorily fulfilled. Throughout 
the forty years of his administration he kept on 
fighting for that “atmosphere of intellectual lib- 
erty,” and he achieved it, in the face of tireless op- 
position from those who had grown old. (He 
himself never succeeded in doing that.) He en- 
joyed combat, and he was in no hurry to acknowl- 
edge defeat. After the election of Warren G. 
Harding, which involved America’s repudiation 
of the League of Nations, he said: “When a good 
cause has been defeated, the only question that its 
advocates need ask is when do we fight again.” 

Once he was engaged in a somewhat heated 
discussion with Charles Francis Adams, who felt 
that the tuition fee was too low and should be 
raised in an effort to increase the general tone of 
the undergraduate body. “I cannot agree with 
you,” Eliot wrote, “that the present policy seeks 
in a good-natured way to make those equal whom 
fate and nature made different. . . . The Col- 
lege does not aim at equality at all, but at the ut- 
most diversity, careless of resulting inequalities.” 

When he retired, he could look at the under- 
graduate body and know that whereas Hamilton 
Fish’s college career had impelled toward Con- 
gress and the chairmanship of a committee for 
frustrating the Red menace, John Reed’s brood- 
ings beneath the superannuated elms had started 
him on the road to Moscow and virtual canoniza- 
tion as a Soviet saint. Among thousands of others 
who were inspired by Eliot to go their own way, 
careless of resulting inequalities, were such as- 
sorted Americans as Theodore Roosevelt, Walter 
Lippmann, Edward S. Martin, Clarence Dillon, 
Robert Benchley, Jeremiah Smith, Heywood 
Broun, J. P. Morgan, John Macy, and Charles 
Townsend Copeland. 
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Eliot’s frequently strained relations with 
Roosevelt provide some entertaining passages in 
this biography. When Roosevelt was President he 
returned to Cambridge for the twenty-fifth re- 
union of his class, and was invited to stay at 
Eliot’s house. In describing this encounter, Eliot 
said: “He appeared very early in the morning. 
He said he was dirty and he looked dirty. I show- 
ed him to his room. The first thing he did was to 
pull off his coat, roll it up with his hands, and 
fling it across the bed so violently it sent a pillow 
to the floor beyond. The next thing he did was to 
take a great pistol from his trousers pocket and 
slam it down on the dresser. . . . Now he knew 
that it was against the law in Massachusetts to 
carry that pistol, and yet he carried it. Very law- 
less; a very lawless mind!” 

From the White House, Roosevelt occasionally 
delivered himself of opinions on Harvard ath- 
letics, one of many subjects on which he and 
Eliot were not in complete agreement. (Roose- 
velt might reasonably be called the father of mod- 
ern overemphasis.) When the President of the 
United States protested to the president of Har- 
vard against mollycoddleism in football, the lat- 
ter replied, caustically, “I claim no superiority for 
Harvard over any other institution in regard to 
cheating, brutality, or quarrelsomeness, either 
among the players or among the alumni.” 

There is probably no way of accounting for a 
man like Eliot to those who do not know the 
New England character in its most cultivated 
form. It is a hard character, a formidable and ap- 
parently unlovable one; but those who identify 
it with hidebound conservatism are grotesquely 
mistaken. The spirit of rebellion still burns be- 
hind the glacial exteriors of the Eliots, the Cabots, 
and the Lowells. (Most of them voted for Al 
Smith in 1928.) 

Charles William Eliot was called “the last of 
the Puritans.” The word Puritan now carries a 
connotation of odium, because of the bastard 
form of Puritanism which has infected our race; 
but when applied to such ag Eliot (and it’s an un- 
happy fact that there aren’t many such left) it 
becomes a red badge of courage, of persistent pro- 
gressiveness, of dignity, of independence. 

The recording of this long, full life was no easy 
task; Mr. James has performed it in a manner 
that proclaims him to be one of the most success- 
ful products of the Eliot régime at Harvard. 


THE VIRGIN AND THE Gipsy, By D. H. Lawrence. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

It is interesting if vain to speculate on just 
what D. H. Lawrence would have done to this 
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brief novel had he lived to make the revisions that 
he planned. Presumably he would have filled it 
out, endowed it with more robustness, more po- 
tency. But I doubt that he would have improved 
it as a work of art. He might have blunted it. 

In its present tentative form, “The Virgin and 
the Gipsy” has the virtue of exquisite simplicity. 
It has the implication of beauty which is so much 
more alluring than beauty itself. Its posthumous 
publication gives us final proof that Lawrence 
was primarily an instinctive artist, and only sec- 
ondarily a thoughtful student of life and that 
which is beyond life. He possessed the artistic 
(as opposed to the scientific) sense which enabled 
him to know that the effect is always superior in 
importance to the cause. 


Tue Savoy CockTait Book, compPILep By Harry 
CRADDOCK. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.50. 


THE SALOON IN THE Hog, coMPILED BY RipcELy 
Hunt anp G. S. CHAPPELL. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. $2. 


My convictions on the subject of Prohibition 
have withstood all manner of arguments from 
such apologists as Irving Fisher and the propa- 
ganda-hurlers of the Methodist Board of Some- 
thing or Other and Public Morals. But I hereby 
give notice that, if I am compelled to look at one 
more consciously boozy volume of cocktail reci- 
pes, I shall deliver my vote and my allegiance to 
the Drys—or, better yet, I’ll just move to some 
other country where alcoholic liquor is a beverage 
rather than a topic of waggish comment. 

“The Savoy Cocktail Book” is (or should be) 
the last word in completeness for those who want 
it. Its compiler, Harry Craddock, has stood be- 
hind the Savoy bar in London for years and has 
been privileged, from that point of view, to see 
the United States of America at its worst. His reci- 
pes are manifold and exact, but I should vastly 
prefer to have from him a volume entitled 
“Americans Who Have Told Me the Stories of 
Their Lives.” 

“The Saloon in the Home—or A Garland of 
Rumblossoms” contains not only cocktail recipes 
but a remarkable assortment of quotations from 
the Teetotaller’s Handbook, the Cold Wate 
Magazine, Gems for Bands of Hope, Temper- 
ance Sweetmeats, the utterances of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and similar sources. The juxtaposi- 
tion is good for many laughs, but the most comi- 
cal thing in the book is the recipe for “The Bun- 
ny Hug” cocktail, as follows: “One part Scotch 
Whiskey, one part Gin, one part Absinthe.” 

This same horror also appears in Mr. Crad- 
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THE SHARPLES 


THeir Portraits of GEorGE WASHINGTON AND His 
CONTEMPORARIES 


By KATHARINE McCOOK KNOX 








tn the pages of this biography one meecs most of the 
amous men of post-Revolutionary America—Washing- 
ron, Jefferson, Hamilton, and many others who posed 
for James Sharples. This is the first adequate account 


dock’s work, but he has the kindness to add: 
“This Cocktail should immediately be poured 
down the sink before it is too late.” He knows his 


| Americans well enough to be aware that it would 


| Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


of the painter and his talented family. The volume is | 
beautifully illustrated, and contains reproductions of | 


all the known Sharples’ portraits of Washington. 


$6.00 


PILGRIMS OF '48 
By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 





An account of the Austrian Revolution of 1848, the | 


journey of the exiled and defeated liberals to America, 
and their adoption of a new citizenship. The New York 
Herald Tribune calls it ‘“‘a work of scholarship and a 
labor of love.” 

$4.00 


CONWAY LETTERS 


be just like them to go ahead and drink it. 


Mr. CurriER AND Mr. Ives, By Russet Crouse. 
$5. 

This is a volume that it is pleasant to own. It 
is entertainingly written by Russel Crouse, who 
has managed to mix a great deal of historical in- 
struction with his good humor; and it is gor- 
geously illustrated with colored specimens of the 
best work of those two important Americans, Na- 
thaniel Currier and James Merritt Ives. 


AMERICA AS IT IS 

Tue GrowTH oF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, By 

S. E. Mortson anp H. S. ComMacer. 

Oxford University Press, New York. $6. 
Professional historians, notably James Trus- 
low Adams, have paid enthusiastic tribute to the 
success of this collaboration, by which Mr. Mori- 
son’s two-volume “Oxford History of the United 
States” has been both condensed in format and 
expanded in range, so that in this closely printed 
volume of nearly a thousand pages the story is 


| carried from the year 1760 up to the entry of the 


Tue CorrESPONDENCE OF ANNE, ViscouNTEss Con- | 
way, Henry More, AND THEIR FRIENDS, 1642-1684 
| of the authors does not communicate itself in 


Edited by MARJORIE NICOLSON 


The letters of one of the most brilliant women of the 
seventeenth century and of the distinguished group 
that gathered around her. A revealing, fascinating 
volume. 


$6.00 


BELIEF UNBOUND 


A ProMETHEAN RELIGION FOR THE MoperN WorLD 
By WM. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 


This outline of a religion which releases men from the 
superstitious fears of the past is eminently suited to the 
modern world. Dr. Robert M. Yerkes calls it a volume 
for “persons the world over who are seeking truth and 
personal enlightenment.” 





YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven Connecticut 








United States into the World War. 

The lay reader is likely to find himself equally 
impressed and delighted. Either the writing was 
done by a single hand or else Professor Morison 
and Professor Commager are equally gifted in 
point of style; there is scarcely a chapter in the 
book in which the poised and alert enthusiasm 


vivid phrase and illuminating analogy. It is inter- 
esting to observe that despite the evident and 
proper struggle of the authors to remain “ob- 
jective,” they are not wholly successful; nor 


| would one wish them to be. The book is inter- 
| pretive, the point of view of the interpretation 


being clearly suggested by the word “growth” in 


| the title. It is the growth process that fascinates 


these accomplished huntsmen of historical revela- 


| tion, and again and again they bring their quarry 
| to bay. The result is a liberal text-book—fully as 


liberal, for example, as Charles Beard’s “Rise of 
the American Civilization,” and on the whole 


| even richer in detail of line and color. No other 
| result could have followed from adhering to this 


; 


12 


clew of “growth”; for the Republic Aas survived, 
in the only way possible for it to survive: by a 
cumulative restriction of the anarchic forces of 
private greed and vested interest; a progressive 
winning of what the authors, in an exceptionally 
happy phrase call “The Case of the American 
People Against Themselves.” It is not too much to 
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Now in one volume + With new material 


The World Crisis 


1914 - 1918 
by Winston §&. Churchill 


Author of **A Roving Commission,”’ etc. 


The four individual volumes of these world-famous war 
memoirs have been reprinted in at least seven languages and 
discussed in thousands of articles. In bringing them to- 
gether into one, Mr. Churchill has recast the whole ac- 
count, clearing the decks of special discussion in which he 
was involved, increasing the narrative value, and heighten- 
ing those qualities that brought the individual volumes in- 
ternational praise. 


With maps and plans. 800 pages. 


These Russians 


by William C. White 


Seventeen portraits of representative present-day Russians—the House- 
wife, the Professor, the Soldier, etc.—by a man who knows Soviet Russia 
at first hand. A remarkably deep and moving picture of the most inter- 
esting people in the world to-day. $3.00 


$5.00 


The Dynamic Universe 
by James MacKaye, Professor of Philosophy, Dartmouth College 


A modern philosophical conception of the universe we live in; a pene- 
trating critique of Einstein's notions and ideas, and a brilliant clarification 
of the bewildering and startling ideas inherent in the new physics. $3.50 


* e 
Digging up the Past 
by C. Leonard Woolley, suthor of “Ur of the Chaldees” 
How cities disappear, and how, buried from sight for centuries, they 
are located, uncovered and searched for the humble as well as the beautiful 


possessions of men and women long dead. It is more exciting than a de- 
tective story. Illustrated. $2.00 


In Egypt 
by John C. Van Dyke, author of ‘*In Java,"" etc. 


A trained observer here records his ap Mapeone of the Nile Valley. An 


ideal book on Egypt for the traveller or the arm-chair tourist. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 








Pre-War America 


The new volume of “Our Times” 


By Mark Sullivan 
“It is a complete delight.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 
563 pages, 200 illustrations. $5.00 


Uniform with “Our Times: The Turn of 
the Century” and “Our. Times: America 
Finding Herself” 


A Roving 


° © 

Commission 

My Early Life 

by Winston S. Churchill 

Author of “ The World Crisis,” etc. 
“Moves with the dash and sparkle of 

a cavalry charge.”—New York World. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


Jeb Stuart 
by Capt. 
John W. Thomason 


Author of “ Fix Bayonets!”’ etc. 


“A fascinating study of a war and a 
man.” —The Bookman. 


Illustrated by the author. $5.00 


Lone Cowboy 
My Life Story 
by Will James 
Author of “ Smoky,” etc. 
“ A superbly interesting story.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
60 drawings by the author. $2.75 


at your bookstore 
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The War Tower of Medieval England 


Has Become Our 


BELFRY 


Strangely enough, the origin of our word belfry has no 
relation to bells. It is even more surprising that this word 
which now suggests peace and good will, once denoted a 

bol of war. In Medieval Germany, two words bergen 
> apace! and vride (peace, security) were combined to 
form bercvrit, the name for a movable war tower used by 

i The word passed through the French form 
berfrei, and into the Medieval English berfray, with the 
same meaning. It was only a step to the meaning “watch 
ower” and then to the tower on any building. The custom 
of putting bells in towers gradually affected the meaning 
of the word, until finally, in the modem lish forin 
belfry, the word has come to mean exclusively a bell 
tower or the bell room atop a tower. 

This is but one of the many thousands of fascinating stories 


about the origins of English words which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘* Supreme Authority 
A collection of these stories is presented in a handsome 
illustrated booklet which we will be glad to send you 
free on request. 

The Merriam - Webster gives you the whole word power 
of the English language. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries including thousands of new words; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 illustrations. 

The Merriam - Webster is universally accepted and used in 
the courts, colleges, schools, and business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fasci- 
nating word stories together 
with full information about 
the Merriam - Webstei, and 
convincing testimony that it is 


the “Supreme Authority”. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
31 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 


See It At Your Bookstore 





say that if this book were made required reading 
both in colleges and secondary schools, the on. 
coming generation of educated men and women 
would be far better equipped to deal with the 
problems which will confront them both in work 
and in politics than the generation which pre. 
ceded them. 

There are qualifications, of course. It remains 
true, probably, that no history of equal scope can 
satisfy the lay addict in less than seven volumes; 
it can only be hoped that the lay reader will make 
some use of the excellent bibliography with 
which the authors supplement their necessarily 
condensed treatment. It is perhaps inevitable that 
there should be places where the authors do not 
express sufficiently the implications of their data. 
For example, to say that advertising “has elevated 
mendacity into a profession,” although substan- 
tially just, is not a sufficient comment. Advertis. 
ing is effect, much more than it is cause; a gear 
in the machinery rather than a prime mover; and 
is the advertising “profession” any more men- 
dacious by and large than any other organized 
group of special pleaders—the reverend profes. 
sion of the law, for example? If Messrs. Morison 
and Commager continue their history through 
the war and post-war years, perhaps a more ex- 
tended analysis of advertising and other signif- 
cant by-products of the acquisitive society will be 
in order. IR. 


HAMSUN AND A HUNGARIAN 
WRITE OF PEASANTS 
Vacasonps, BY Knut HaMsuN, TRANSLATED FROM 
THE NorweEcIAN By Eucene Gay-Ttrrt. 

Coward-McCann. $3. 

Sonc OF THE WHEATFIELDS, BY FERENEC Mora, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE HUNGARIAN BY 
GeorcE Hatasz. 

Brewer and Warren. $2.50. 

These two novels, miles apart in setting, years 
apart in time of action, countries apart in point 
of view, have a similar theme. Both treat of peas 
ant life and peasant thought. The Norwegiaa 
peasant of 1870, a period of unrest and emigr 
tion to America, and the post-war Hungarian 
peasant are brothers under the skin—poverty- 
stricken, suspicious, thieving, superstitious, and 
bound to the soil by some tie stronger than them- 
| selves, a tie which they sense but could never put 
into words. In “Growth of the Soil” Hamsun 
showed us this great power of the land over him 
| who works it, and in “Vagabonds” he attempts 
to show the futility of trying to run away from 
this power. His peasant, Karel, asks insistent) 
of those returned emigrants whether in America 
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A CHATEAU 
AT THE FRONT 


by the Marquise de Foucault 


In June 1914 Madame La Marquise de 
Foucault moved into the chateau of Pron- 
leroy in Picardy. Two months later her 
chateau had become a storm center, now 
captured by the enemy and now recaptured, 
often filled with tired French officers in re- 
treat, or jubilant ones going forward to vic- 
tory. The Marquise stuck to her post and 
kept this day-by-day journal of her experi- 
ences. It is one of the most exciting per- 
sonal narratives of the war. $4.00 


Houghton Mifflin Company 











He Won Every Major Contract 
Bridge Event of the Year! 


ELY CULBERTSON 





World’s Greatest Contract 25 Sintus 


Bridge Strategist Victories Against 
Now you can have for your own use the World’s Master 
the ideas and methods that have Players ! 


made Ely Culbertson foday’s un- 
beatable champion—including _ his 
Famous Forcing System of Con- 
tract Bidding which is the accepted 
standard in America and abroad. 


CULBERTSON Will 
Show You How to Win 


regardless of the system used by 

rtner or opponent. Learn at first 
peed —dinect rom the master player 
himself. Geta copy of the 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
BLUE BOOK 


Easily understood —complete in every detail — 376 pages. 
At Your Bookstore $2.00 Or Mail Coupon to Publishers 


Culbertson’s phenomenal 
record of smashing victor- 
ies includes ALL of the 
year's Contract Bridge Key 
Events: 
Vanderbilt's National 
Championship Trophy 
(New York, Dec., 1930) 
Chicago Trophy American 
Bridge League 
(Cleveland, Dec., 1930) 
British - American Champ- 
ionship Contest 
(London, Sept., 1930) 











tS 


Tue Brwce Wor:p, Inc., A-r | 
45 West 45th St., New York. 

Please send me Ely Culbertson’s “Contract Bridge Blue | 
Book.” I enclose $2.00. 








things they were any happier. They were not any 
happier, of course, and were spoiled for the 
simpler life in Norway. After a few months they 
pack up their goods and are off again to America, 
The Vagabond’s relatives throw every resource 
into a vain effort to keep Edevart with them. 
He goes off, but he must return. 

The older generation Hungarian peasant 
shakes his head at innovations which the young- 
er peasant wishes to introduce. He has a profound 
distrust of machines. He knows that no good 
comes of thinking and doing rapidly, and the 
unrest of the post-war period leaves him still 
firmly rooted in his native soil. He refuses to sell 
his farm to ransom his son, a prisoner of war. 
He throws away his son’s address, not because he 
was stingy but simply because he could not part 
with the land which he had worked. 

While the two books are alike in basic theme 
and although good humor and gaiety prevail in 
each, in the main the treatment is different. Mora 
describes his peasant well, but he must stand apart 
and comment on the filth and wretchedness. He 
obscures his theme somewhat by too much em- 
phasis on the love story of Ferenec and Etel. 
Hamsun writes with a clear objectivity; he makes 
no comment. He subordinates all elements, love, 
roguery, work, to his main theme: contentment 
with the simple life. And his picture is the 


stronger. TF 
DO YOU PLAY CONTRACT? 


Contract Bripce Biut Book, sy Ety Cuserr- 
SON. 


The Bridge World, Inc. $2. 


In size, arrangement, and content this is an 
extraordinarily practical book on contract bridge. 
Whether or not you are an advocate of Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s “Forcing” system you will be impressed 
by the clear and logical manner in which the au- 
thor’s ideas are presented. Many followers of 
other systems of bidding will pause, reflect, and 
(just possibly) consider the advisability of chang 
ing their favorite methods of procedure. 

In addition to the thoroughgoing explanation 
of the Forcing System there are‘at least two ex- 
tremely important and valuable (dollars and 
cents) sections of The Blue Book. The very first 
chapter on “Premiums versus Penalties” should 
pay dividends on one reading, and the last part 
of the book, “Bridge Psychology,” is an extremely 
able attempt to put into concrete and usable 
form the elusive knack of playing a good game of 
contract. Knacks usually do not come in books, 
and the author has done a big thing for thou- 
sands of mediocre bridge-players. 

The conclusions reached by such an experi- 
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enced and talented expert as Mr. Culbertson de- 
serve the serious attention of any one who pre- 
tends to be a good bridge-player. The book is 
very satisfactorily indexed, and any dummy can 
readily put his thumb on the point under dis- 
cussion. N. A.C. 


ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL 
Padraic Colum, Rockwell Kent, Henry Baerlein, 
Commander Byrd, and Andrée 

The charm of reading Padraic Colum’s “Cross 
Roads in Ireland” (Macmillan, $3.50) is only a 
degree less than a visit to the Green Isle itself. Yet 
this is far more than a travel book. It is a delecta- 
ble amalgam of description, history ancient and 
modern, shrewd and temperate observations on 
Ulster and the Free State, gemlike short stories 
and lovely bits of verse—quite a few of them trip- 
ping unheralded into the text from the pen of the 
author himself. In somewhat similar vein is 
Henry Baerlein’s “Dreamy Rivers” (Simon and 
Schuster, $2.50). This is a book about that most 
up-and-coming European state, Czecho-Slovakia. 
With gypsies, shepherd lads and a delightful 
chambermaid suddenly seized by the wanderlust 
as his various companions the author wanders up 
and down a colorful countryside, enjoying nu- 
merous and slightly insane adventures, and giving 
the reader a very good idea of the people and gov- 
ernmental problems of a new nation. As the poet 
slipped into so many pages of Colum’s book, so 
does Baerlein the novelist dodge in and out of 
“Dreamy Rivers” with a result that may not al- 
ways be strictly veracious but that is highly en- 
joyable. 

Rockwell Kent’s “N by E” (Brewer and War- 
ren, $3.50) is sui generis. Nobody but Kent could 
write so vividly of a storm-tossed voyage in a 33- 
foot cutter to Greenland, or describe a shipwreck 
so superbly, or chronicle so engagingly life among 
the Eskimos and Danes of the Northern lands. 
And whatever magic the text may lack is made 
up by the illustrations. Magical, perhaps, is the 
word for this book. One could wish that it were 
a bit longer—but that is part of the spell. 

For the “story” of the ill-fated Andrée balloon 
expedition to the North Pole, read “Andrée: The 
Record of a Tragic Adventure,” by George Palm- 
er Putnam (Brewer and Warren, $2.50). It is 
a straightforward narrative of the genesis of the 
expedition, brief character sketches of the doom- 
ed trio—Andrée, Fraenkel, and Strindberg—the 
events that surrounded their departure in 1897 
from Danes Island to drift with the wind across 
700 miles of ice to the Pole, the silence that soon 
shrouded their fate, and the world-sensation that 
followed the discovery of the remains of the ex- 
pedition on White Island on August 6, 1930. It 












1 Saas = 
The Best Abridged 
Dictionary 


For Scholarship, 
Accuracy, Usefulness 
“T can hardly believe I shall ever apply to it 
any test it will not creditably sustain. It is an 
amazing product of accurate and usable 
scholarship,” said H. L. Seaver, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, speaking of 


Best becauseit is based upon the “ Supreme Authority” 
— Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
106,000 vocabulary terms with definitions, 
spellings, pronunciations, and use of words; 
a dictionary of Biography; a Gazetteer; rules of 
punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, 
etc.; a dictionary of foreign words and phrases. 
Many other features of practical value. 1,256 pages; 
1,700 illustrations. Look for the Merriam 
Circular Trade-Mark — the sign of highest 
scholarship and accuracy. 


Get The Best_ 


Thin-Paper ’ 
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Cloth, $5.00; &\ 
Fabrikoid, \ 
$6.00; Leather, x > | 
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Purchase of your 
bookseller, or send 
order and remit- 
tance direct to us; or 
write for information. 
Free specimen pages if 
you mention chis paper. 
Gc. & Cc. 
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RRANGING LIBRARIES We tune libraries. 


Duttons, Inc 
681 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


We clean, 
arrange, catalogue, replenish, 
weed out, renovate, equip, pack 
or transfer your library. 





OYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
BOOKSHOP 

Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union 
270 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Books for young and old. We 
publish The Horn Book—a 
unique quarterly on young peo 
ple’s reading. $1.25 a year. 





14 West 40th Street 


Diwe JAMES F., INC. 
New York City 


Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Autographs of unusual value 
and interest. 





ARMINGTON 
BOOKSHOP 
Farmington 
Connecticut 


Rare Books. First Editions. 
Catalogue on Request. 





LLERTON & SON 
598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


FIRST EDITIONS: A wide 
and varied assortment of first 
editions of the better known 
books in the entire range of 
American literature. Catalogue 
on request. 





acPHERSON, C. A. 
506 Essex Bide. 
Newark, N. J. 

491 West Front St. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


First Editions, Private Presses, 
and Rare Books. Historical, 
Bibliographical, Biographical 
and Genealogical Research. 





ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Agent 


Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and market 

Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ 
Workshop, Inc., 133 E. Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 





ORTH, ERNEST 
DRESSEL 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


First Editions, Autograph Let- 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 
logues Mailed on Application. 





WEN DAVIES 
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eller 
1352 North Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Interesting catalogues of un- 
usual and exotic books, unex- 
purgated translations, first edi- 
tions, and fine bindings sent 
upon application. 





ERVICE FOR WRITERS 
James Knapp Reeve 
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Box M. Franklin, Ohio 


a? Criticized, Revised, 

Typed. Special attention to 
book manuscripts. Advice as te 
markets. Established 25 years. 
30 textbooks for writers. Cata- 
logue. 
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BOOKSTORE 
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New York City 
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is a thrilling story, graphically told. “Andrée’s 
Story” ( Viking Press, $5) is the “official” version 
of the expedition, edited by the Swedish Society 
for Anthropology and Geography. It is detailed, 
exhaustive, contains the complete translation of 
the diaries found on the bodies of Andrée and 
Strindberg, and numbers among its illustrations 
photographs made by the explorers before the 
Arctic night finally blotted out their existence. It 
is fully documented, where the Putnam book is 
sketchy, and the cold presentation of the facts, as 
given by the explorers themselves, does not need 
the touch of a third person to heighten its drama. 
The Andrée Diaries will always rank with the 
great exploring records of history. One cannot 
help drawing comparisons between the rather 
pitiful dash into the dark made by Andrée and 
the super-efficiently planned and executed Byrd 
flight across the South Pole as told by Rear-Admi- 
ral Byrd in “Little America” (Putnam, $5). One 
seemed destined to tragic failure from the start, 
the other with all its wealth of equipment could 
not fail—and yet as one reads about the Byrd ex- 
ploit it is plain that there were times when it, too, 
was touch-and-go. The terror of the Antarctic 
winter with its winds of incredible velocity per- 
meates the whole book. Admiral Byrd’s story is 
modestly told. It errs at times on the side of “hu- 
man interest” of a soppy sort, but when the Ad- 
miral gets down to real descriptive writing his 
book is breathlessly interesting—and the illus- 
trations—from photographs—are superb. 


W. W. 
A GOOD STORY 
Rock AND SAND, BY JOHN RaTHBONE OLIVER. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This book seems to be a new departure for the 
author. Distinguished by the same vigor of style, 
the same fine drawing of character which brings 
to mind the paintings of the old Dutch masters, 
so clearly defined and so full of purpose are his 
people, it now appears that having assimilated 
the knowledge gained from his work as psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Oliver has turned away from his 
clinic to write us a good story. His wealth of 
material is drawn from the country below the 
Laurentian Hills along the St. Lawrence. Dr. 
Oliver has cleverly pitted against the stolid sin- 
cerity of the French Canadians, the sophisti- 
cated veneer which but poorly hides the adoles- 
cence of a group of Americans. However, he al- 
lows all his characters to develop after their own 
fashion and we may expect that in time he may 
have sufficiently absorbed his other experience, 
namely that of religion, to write pure fiction. An 
interesting comparison could be made with Willa 
Cather’s “Death Comes for the Archbishop.” 
E.H 
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